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Editorial Comments 


Tue announcement, long expected, that 
Dr. James Bryant Conant will next undertake 
a study of teacher education will, we believe, 
be warmly welcomed by the public and those 
most concerned with this difficult professional 
task. Of course, such a reaction will not be 
universal; we would be doing a disservice to 
Dr. Conant and his associates in the project 
to suggest that it will. There will be some ap- 
prehension and fears, as this eminent scholar 
probably already is well aware. But, frankly, 
we do not share these apprehensions and 
fears. We believe the study will be fruitful 
and constructive. 

It is high time that an objective appraisal 
be made. It is fortunate that a respected 
scholar, who obviously has no axe to grind, is 
to take a hard look at the problem which is 
at the root of the high hopes we all have for 
improved quality of education at all levels. 
Having examined the high schools and junior 
high schools, it is logical that critical evalua- 
tion be made of the processes by which we 
hope to get the caliber of teachers essential 
to improving education in these schools. 

Too much of the examination of teacher 
education up to this point has been denuncia- 
tory and too little has been constructive. Too 
much has been from the vantage point of 
vested interests or ingrained prejudices or 
philosophical commitments about education. 
It is so easy to belabor weaknesses, without 
suggesting what should be kept, what should 
be discarded, and what innovations should be 
sought. In an address before the Second 
Bowling Green Conference, Roy Harvey 
Pearce, Department of English, Ohio State 
University, said: 

It is my side now that the public takes; and 
it is good to be loved, I must admit. But is it 
really good to be loved only because of what you 
are not—not because of what you are—that is, 
because you are said to offer an alternative to 
present unsatisfactory teaching and teacher edu- 
cation? I think not... . For we have a larger 
job to do: to learn to talk to one another with 
words, not brickbats; with concepts, not slogans; 
for the sake of our profession, not academic 
power politics. 


We have every faith that Dr. Conant will 
approach the study constructively. The fact 





that he is not, and does not pretend to be, an 
expert in the technical aspects of teacher edu- 
cation, may be a decidedly favorable asset. 
It can be taken for granted that he will uti- 
lize resource people who are experts. The 
great pitfall to be avoided here is, of course, 
the selection of a team which represents im- 
balance in concepts about teacher education. 

Almost two decades ago, Dr. Conant recog- 
nized the enormity of this problem and the 
importance of a constructive approach to its 
solution in an address at the fiftieth anni- 
versary convocation of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, entitled “A Truce 
Among Educators.” If one would understand 
the full measure of the man who will conduct 
this critical study of teacher education, the 
breadth of his understanding (even this long 
ago) of the problem, and the extent of his 
educational statesmanship, one should re- 
read this notable address (see Teachers Col- 
lege Record 5:157-64; December 1944). It 
reads today as still a timely, pertinent, pene- 
trating analysis of the causes and the cures 
for this continuing internecine warfare. The 
only difference is that the problem and analy- 
sis are now even more pressing and impor- 
tant, more crucially significant than in 1944. 

In that address Dr. Conant laid down six 
criteria for a truce in the warfare in higher 
education over teacher education, as follows:! 


1. Let it be agreed by the professors in our 
colleges and universities that the high schools 
of the country today have a job to do which is 
not to be measured primarily in terms of their 
success or failure in the formal education of the 
specially gifted youth. 

2. Let it be admitted that by and large a 
good job has been done in providing an educa- 
tion for a large proportion of American youth 
and that the present movement along such lines 
as those indicated in the recent volume, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, published by the 
Educational Policies Commission, is in the right 
direction. 

3. Let the professors in the faculties of arts 
and sciences agree to find out more about the 
real problems facing the high schools of the 





* James Bryant Conant, “A Truce Among Edu- 
cators,” Teachers College Record 5: 162-63; 
December 1944. 
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country and the type of education which should 
be supplied to that vast number of boys and girls 
for whom a four-year college or university is far 
from being the proper educational channel 

4. On the other hand, let the faculties of edu- 
cation and the superintendents of schools and 
those concerned with secondary education agree 
that in attempting to solve the terrific problems 
of the last fifty years they have neglected a 
number of important problems which concern 
the type of youth who should in the best in- 
terest of the nation go on to college. 

5. Let those concerned primarily with high- 
school education agree (a) to explore more sym- 
pathetically the ways and means of discovering 
special talent at a young age; (b) to provide a 
greater motivation among many groups to evolve 
a greater degree of intellectual curiosity; and 
(c) to provide better formal instruction for those 
of high scholastic aptitude—all this to be ac- 
complished without a segregation which might 
turn the boys and girls in question into either 
prigs or academic snobs. 

6. Let the schools agree that if the colleges 
will give up many of their formal requirements 
for admission in terms of content of courses 
(as certain of the Eastern colleges have done 
already), they in turn will be willing to rate 
their students continuously in terms of scho- 
lastic aptitude. Thus, if the college can no longer 
count on adequate training in special skills, it 
may know better than ever before that it is 
choosing potential brains. 


We have said that Dr. Conant is not an 
expert in teacher education, but he is by no 
means unacquainted either with its impor- 
tance or the nature of its problems. He insti- 
tuted at Harvard many years ago the Gradu- 
ate School of Education and the Master of 
Arts in Teaching Program. These, one sur- 
mises, were inaugurated in the face of some 
resistance ffom the university community. 
And while these patterns, as good as they 


undoubtedly are and as appropriate as they 


may be for Harvard, are not necessarily pat- 
terns which can be widely and wisely adopted 
elsewhere, they do indicate Dr. Conant'’s 
sensitivity to the need for institutional com- 
mitment to the preparation of teachers for 
the lower school. 

Some nuances of the task with which Dr. 
Conant's study will be confronted are sug- 
gested in the following excerpt of an address 
at the Second Bowling Green Conference, by 
Mark Ingraham, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University of Wisconsin: 
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. and when some of us find that hysteria is 
on our side, it gives us pause. We may have felt 
in the past that we belonged to a usefully object- 
ing minority. If we are to find ourselves in a ma- 
jority, we must more clearly analyze our respon- 
sibilities. The pen that signs an edict must be 
more carefully guided than that which signs a 
petition. If in the past we have pledged to pre- 
serve our cultural heritage, we must in the future 
be faced with stating what that heritage-is. If in 
the past we have pled for opportunity for the 
superior student, we are at present asked to spell 
out that opportunity. If we have pointed to the 
value of subjects which exemplify intellectual 
rigor, we may be asked in the future how to 
make a curriculum out of these subjects. 


Finally, there is perhaps no other scholar 
in America who has established such rap- 
port among educators at all school levels 
and in all teaching fields, as to be accepted 
with equal respect regarding his integrity, his 
fairness, and his devotion to the American 
commitment to both quantity and quality in 
education. For ourselves, we hail the an- 
nouncement of this study with enthusiasm 
and confidence, knowing full well that it 
cannot eventuate in a “victory” for everybody 
concerned. It is literally impossible for any 
honest study to come forth with recommen- 
dations that yield full satisfaction to every 
interest and to every viewpoint. But if any 
man is equipped to cut through the ugly 
ramparts of academic politics, to bring per- 
spective to the eternal manuevering for 
courses and hours in the curriculum on col- 
lege campuses, and to separate fact from 
fancy, Dr. Conant is. 


Of course, we hope that Dr. Conant will 
not confine his study solely to the profession- 
al education aspects. Teacher education is, 
or should be, a unified process. Each of the 
parts, which are so frequently and so glibly 
labeled as separate entities, are really integ- 
ral. Not only should the weaknesses and 
strengths of the professional program be ex- 
amined, but those of the general and spec- 
ialized education phases as well. Indeed, 
the alleged or enforced separateness of the 
components, the extent, and the causes 
should be thoroughly aired. No good ser- 
vice is to be rendered by exclusive attention 
to education courses, by a rehash of all the 
old stereotypes. A whole and wholesome 


new look at the entire process is the great 
need. For example, the continual tirade over 





proliferation of the professional courses 
doubtless needs a fair appraisal. But failure 
to examine proliferation in other fields 
ignores a great need. There is almost 
universal demand for lengthening the period 
of preparation of teachers, either through 
the addition of preservice work or a com- 
bination of preservice and inservice college 
work. Our belief is that this demand is sound. 
But it should certainly be critically exam- 
ined as to whether we are now doing the 
best possible with the undergraduate pro- 
gram before longer periods are mandated. 
It is quite possible that much fat could be 
cut out of present undergraduate programs. 
It is quite possible and quite likely that 
present course requirements in all areas 
reflect too much the intellectual interests of 
professors, rather than the real needs of pre- 
paring teachers. 

We would like to see a careful study made 
of existing co-operative machinery on indi- 
vidual campuses, by which the generous use 
of invective focused on teacher education 
is giving way to thoughtful and sympathetic 
co-ordination of effort. We know such ma- 
chinery is in operation, but we do not know 
how effective it is, what the operational weak- 
nesses are, nor how it can be made to func- 
tion efficiently, We need to know these 
things because by every sign, efforts at co- 
operation and co-ordination will be ex- 
tended. And in defining areas which demand 
co-operative approaches to teacher education, 
responsibilities need to be spelled out rather 
precisely. The role of the professional unit 
must be clearly delineated, otherwise such 
diffusion could result as to make teacher 
education nobody's business, instead of the 
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firm and essential commitment of each par- 
ticipating institution. 

We hope, too, that some attention can be 
given to the role of the teaching profession 
in guaranteeing the competence of its mem- 
bers. Because whatever steps the profession 
takes to raise standards of admission to prep- 
aration, standards of preparation, standards 
of certification, and standards of accredita- 
tion of preparing institutions are greeted by 
vigorous dissent from some quarters. In the 
face of almost universal demands for higher 
standards in teaching, almost every effort in 
this direction elicits cries of anguish from the 
“yes, but contingent. Everybody, it 
seems, is for higher’standards, as an abstrac- 
tion, and when applied to the other fellow, 
or to the other institution. But when stand- 
ards pinch a given individual or given insti- 
tution, there are screams of anguish and wild 
charges of a threatened dictatorship. 


While the study ought to have general 
import, we cannot escape the conviction that 
its findings should be directed primarily at 
faculties of institutions engaged in, or play- 
ing at, teacher education. Because we believe 
that just here is the root of the matter. We 
believe that colleges and universities permit- 
ted to prepare teachers must commit them- 
selves firmly and sincerely, without any equiv- 
ocation or evasion whatsoever, to the in- 
dispensible importance of the task. 


The day of the uncommitted is past. The 
day of the incidental, accidental program of 
teacher education is behind us. Before us 
there is—because there must be—an era of 
great purpose and great pride in preparing 
the nation’s teachers. —~f MSs 


ES 


Student NEA and Accreditation 


The Student NEA has passed another significant milestone in its rapid growth. The 
chartering of Student NEA chapters is now (since September 1, 1960) limited to ac- 
credited colleges and universities. To be eligible for a Student NEA charter, institutions 
offering teacher preparation programs of four or more years in length must be either (a) 
accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), 
approved for teacher education by the appropriate state department of education, and 
recommended by the state education association; or (b) accredited by the appropriate 
regional association, approved for teacher education by the state department of educa- 
tion, and recommended by the state education association. 

Each of the above criteria actually requires regional accreditation of the over-all 
educational program, since accreditation by the regional accrediting association is pre- 


requisite to accrediation by NCATE.—R.M.C. 
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Charlotte Epstein 


The Difficulties of Desegregation 


Tracers are among the most signifi- 
cant people in the drama of conflict and 
resolution, violence and potential vio 
lence, resurgence of protest and realign- 
ment of forces now being played in the 
United States. Much of the burden for 
bringing our society safely and construc- 
tively through the upheaval attendant 
upon great change will fall on our teach- 
ers. Whether we are for integration or 
against it, we are faced with the unalter- 
able fact of the Supreme Court decision, 
and it behooves us to deal with the re- 
sults of it in ways which are consistent 
with our professional goals. This is no 
simple matter, for we are all influenced 
by our cultural milieu, and the same 
doubts, misapprehensions, and confusions 
which beset the lay person beset the 
teacher too. Teachers, however, have 
two decided advantages in their ap- 
proach to the problems of social change 
-advantages which are a function of 
their professional education: they have 
learned to seek out facts in all areas of 
human activity and they have developed 
considerable skill in utilizing these facts 
for rational thinking. 

But what most of us—professionals and 
lay people alike—have in common is a 
very limited awareness of how our emo- 
tions affect our reasoning processes. So 
many of the beliefs we hold were taught 
to us leng before we were able to bring 
our critical faculties to bear on them. 
These beliefs are often closely tied to 


the emotions we feel for our early teach- 
ers—our parents and other relatives. Too 


They have disclosed a serious gap 
in teacher education. 


often, we are moved to abandon our 
search for knowledge and concentrate 
our energies and skills in justifying our 
beliefs. This need to maintain our es- 
tablished preconceptions limits our per- 
ceptions. So intent are we in justifying 
traditional customs and deploring con- 
temporary changes that we cannot see 
alternatives to opposing the changes and 
neutralizing the conflicts. Here is where 
social sensitivity, empathy, and self-in- 
sight are necessary to make us cognizant 
of the feelings and needs of other people 
and to make us aware of our own com- 
pulsions to over-generalize our observa- 
tions, to reject differences, and to resist 
the admission of new knowledge. 

How many of us have had opportuni- 
ties to develop these insights? How many 
courses in teacher education are given 
over to examining and analyzing our 
own reactions to controversial, emotion- 
laden social issues? 

Even the growing body of knowledge 
which is being developed in the field of 
intergroup relations filters rather sporad- 
ically through to teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers. Largely ignored are all the 
data from field and experimental re- 
search establishing the feasibility of de- 
segregation, the ability of those with 
lower achievement scores to work up to 
the grade norms in a relatively short 
period of time, the gains in motivation 
and production by a large segment of 


Dr. Epstein is assistant professor of 
human relations, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
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the school population—resources which 
have been wasted in the inferior and 
stigmatized “Negro” schools in our coun- 
try. 

There are basic concepts in intergroup 
relations which are vital in any evalua- 
tion of the current desegregation difh- 
culty. Yet few of us seek the pertinent 
literature, or are even aware of its exist- 
ence. Naively, we equate sporadic erup- 
tions of violent resistance to the deseg- 
regation decision of the Supreme Court 
with arrested progress in Negro-white 
relations. We fail to realize that it was 
the long-time relative absence of violence 
between whites and Negroes in the south- 
ern areas of our country (a situation to 
which so many southerners point with 
pride) that indicated arrested progress in 
Negro-white relations and in human 
rights for Negroes. Negroes had a “place” 
and stayed in it under threat of a wide 
range of potential punishment. Whites 
knew their “place” too, and the estab- 
lished etiquette of Negro-white relations 
left little room for protest or questioning 
of the status quo. Organized protests 
and demands for equal rights, character- 
ized by contemporary overt manifesta- 
tions of hostility between whites and 
Negroes, are at least partly a function 
of shifting relationships between the two 
groups. No longer is the inferior place 
of one and the superior place of the 
other rigidly fixed by tradition and justi- 
fied by rationalization. The progress of 
our society in standard of living, educa- 
tional level, and equality in civil rights 
will depend on how creatively we utilize 
the conflict and protest. 

To speak of creative conflict may seem 
paradoxical. However, if we can accept 
the finding of the biological sciences that 
no ethnic group is inherently inferior 
to any other ethnic group; if we can 
learn from the behavorial sciences that 
enforced separation and extended depri- 
vation may account for low motivation, 
low achievement, and a number of be- 
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haviors which are functionally ineffi- 
cient; then we can recognize in this con- 
flict a growing awareness that we in this 
country have the legal, educational, and 
social facilities to adjust inequalities and 
encourage universal optimum develop- 
ment. As we argue, disagree, compro- 
mise, and disagree again on means, ends, 
and philosophies, we need not depart 
from our legal idea of constitutional 
equality, our value concept of the im- 
portance of the individual, or from our 
appreciation of the findings of scientific 
inquiry. Within this framework of ideas 
and values we can work through our 
conflicts constructively. 

Sometimes expressions of antagonism 
against other groups is a function of a 
felt inadequacy in dealing with these 
other groups. If we have not developed 
skills in interacting with individuals 
whose experiences, values, and attitudes 
are different from our own, we may fear 
the possibility of such interaction and 
try desperately to justify our avoidance 
of interaction situations. If we are never- 
theless precipitated into situations where 
we must deal with members of different 
groups, our lack of skill, compounded by 
our lack of knowledge and our emotion- 
ality, dooms us to failure in such deal- 
ings. 

Thus, a middle-class white teacher who 
has failed in an attempt to teach lower- 
class Negro children—or who fears such 
failure—may very well justify his opposi- 
tion to desegregation by postulating in- 
herent inferiorities of groups, seeing in- 
superable obstacles to communication, 
and forseeing the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of our civilization. This kind of 
rationalization, faulty perception, and 
ignorance of facts can be mitigated only 
by extended education in the knowledge 
and skills which contribute to effective 
intergroup functioning. Such education 
is especially necessary for the effective 
teaching of intergroup relations and 
teaching in intergroup situations. It is 
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not just a question of using “common 
sense”; it is much more than a vaguely 
defined good will. It needs at least the 
equivalent of time spent on courses in 
the teaching of arithmetic and history 
in the junior high school. 

Not so long ago, when I suggested to 
an administrator in a state department 
of education that courses in intergroup 
relations should be mandatory in teacher 
education, he demurred on the grounds 
that “everybody wants something added 
to the requirements. Just last week,” he 
said, “we had a request that driver edu- 
cation be made mandatory.” An educa- 
tor’s belief that intergroup education for 
teachers in a complex, incredibly mobile, 
and diverse society is in any way analo- 
gous to driver education points up 
graphically the gap in teacher education. 
This is not to say that there are not 
many school people who have made con- 
scientious efforts to fill in the gap for 
themselves. At a recent meeting of 
teachers and administrators, most were 
aware of current intergroup problems 
and the need to resolve them. They had 
come to the meeting to hear a man of 
knowledge and wide experience talk 
about integrating northern schools. They 
realized that the desegregated schools in 
which most of them worked were a long 
way from being integrated, and they 
wanted to discuss with their colleagues 
what could be done to remove the bar- 
riers to profitable interaction. Too often, 
however, teachers who realize the neces- 


tions, to open hostility. Some of us are 
simply unprepared in some of the funda- 
mental knowledge and skills which un- 
dergird our professional activities. Cer- 
tainly, those who work with children, 
influencing and guiding their develop- 
ment, should have at their fingertips the 
available knowledge in the behavorial 
sciences. Nor is it too much to expect 
that school people should have become 
skilled in the application of this knowl- 
edge. 

Intergroup relations is our new fron- 
tier in education. We can neglect it and 
be overwhelmed, or we can explore and 
develop it and reap its riches in the form 
of a more vital, more creative society. 
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A Changing Trend in Teacher Supply 


Too few college graduates going into teaching are entering elementary classrooms. 
Too few new high-school teachers are in the fields of greatest shortage. These two facts 
stand out when we examine statistics on teachers prepared to enter the profession in 


recent years.—Ray C. 
October, 1960, p. 37. 


Maul, “A Changing Trend in Teacher Supply,” 


NEA Journat, 








Patrick J. Groff 


School Desegregation and the Education 
of Negro Teachers in the South 


DesecREcA TION of the schools of 
the South has been a de jure decision 
since the Supreme Court resolution of 
1954. Its de facto establishment, how- 
ever, will continue to be conditioned by 
long-standing traditions and inter-group 
antagonisms. Because of the nature of 
their basic role, the policies and prac- 
tices of Negro teacher education insti- 
tutions will affect and be affected by this 
struggle for the integration of schools. 
But to what extent this is true and which 
particular aspects of teacher education 
in the South will be affected most are 
questions for which there are at the 
present only uncertain answers. 

Assuming that one of the parties most 
able to make valid predictions about 
incipient problems would be those im- 
mediately on the scene, the writer in- 
quired of the opinions of the heads of 
education departments of a selected 
group of Negro colleges in the South on 
certain crucial issues in this matter. 
Before the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 these colleges were solely respon- 
sible for the preparation of Negro 
teachers for segregated Negro schools. 
Responses were received from twenty- 
two Negro colleges in ten southern states 
to a questionnaire that invited comment 
on several specific problems that would 
likely arise as a consequence of the de- 
segregation of schools in the South. 
These questions and a summary of the 
answers that follow provide insight into 
the nature of emerging problems of 
teacher education for Negroes in the 
South. 


To what extent would student enroll- 
ment in teacher education in Negro col- 
leges and the size of faculties decrease if 
public schools in the South were deseg- 
regated? Generally, the colleges predicted 
that there would be very little, if any, 
decrease. Only two colleges thought en- 
rollment and faculty would decrease 
significantly; one predicted that there 
would be increased teaching loads for 
the faculty. 

In the event of desegregation, would 
public or private financial support for 
teacher education in Negro colleges de- 
crease? All except two of the colleges 
thought there would be no reduction of 
financial support. One department head 
believed the possibility of decrease in 
financial support to be “a myth and a 
political tool of politicians. .. .” He 
believed an increase of financial support 
would be an inevitable consequence of 
integration. On the other hand, one 
institution lives under recently passed 
state laws that stipulate that all state 
financial support will be withdrawn from 
colleges that integrate their students. 

Do faculties in departments of educa- 
tion in Negro colleges believe that a con- 
sequence of desegregation would be their 
displacement as college instructors? 
About a third of the colleges indicated 
this was likely. They thought this danger 
would result from a possible change in 
hiring policies or keener competition 
and higher standards for employment of 
Negroes as college instructors, or both. 
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Will Negro teachers {ind employment 
in desegregated schools in the South? 
On this issue the respondents were about 
equally divided, with a slight majority 
believing that jobs in the South would 
be available. Very often these optimistic 
statements were conditioned by an as- 
sumption that better intergroup relations 
would prevail in the future, however. 
Four pessimistic respondents believed 
there also would be difficulty in placing 
their graduates in schools of the North, 
A representative of one college felt that 
the potential for employment would be 
greater in the South than in the North, 
although admitting that at the inception 
of desegregation, opportunities would be 
limited. On the other hand, one re- 
spondent was so pessimistic about the 
future of his students that he advised 
them of “the need of having some other 
occupation into which they can go, if 
teaching positions are no longer avail- 
able.” One respondent believed that 
“material is already gathered which will 
be used as the basis for limiting the 
employment of Negro teachers.” This, 
he thought, was comparative achieve- 
ment-test evidence. 


In the event of desegregation what 
legal action now available could be 
taken to facilitate the employment of 
new Negro teachers? Fourteen of the 
twenty-two respondents knew of no 
presently available legal recourse. Three 
thought civil suits possible, two thought 
help through FEPC laws was possible, 
and one felt that “a comprehensive 
testing program for admission to the 
teaching profession or for merit ratings” 
to be the answer. 


What legal aid or other type of assist- 
ance could the Defense Commission of 
NEA, the TEPS Commission, the 
NAACP, and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union render to help Negro teachers 
obtain employment in desegregated 


schools? Many positive suggestions were 
given in response to this question by 
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almost all of the respondents. First, 
many thought the above organizations 
could bring more influence to bear on 
school districts to employ teachers on 
bases other than race. This could be 
accomplished, they said, by establishing 
standards for the employment of teachers 
which could include FEPC laws. TEPS, 
one respondent remarked, “should take 
leadership in promoting an increased 
appreciation for qualified teachers. . . .” 
State departments of education should 
not be allowed to issue emergency cer- 
tificates to white teachers when qualified 
Negro teachers were without positions, 
it was believed. It also was thought 
possible that the federal government 
could find foreign teaching positions for 
Negro teacher education graduates who 
were without positions in this country. 
Second, it was felt that a greater effort 
should be made to enforce present laws 
and to support more federal legislation 
aimed at desegregation. Extension of 
legal counsel in civil suits, where there 
is evidence of employment based solely 
on race, was suggested. Third, it was 
felt that help should be given to develop 
better racial relations. This meant 
bringing pressure of public opinion to 
bear against discrimination and publi- 
cizing the status of Negro teachers. 
Fourth, in a reference to NEA, one 
respondent called for organizations to 
discontinue having their meetings where 
Negroes are disciiminated against. One 
stated that “NEA could express explicitly 
its position on this question.” Paren- 
thetically, two respondents had little 
hope that NEA would be of any help in 
this matter.!. One respondent thought 
that these organizations could gather 
funds to aid displaced Negro teachers. 
Two of the respondents were confounded 
by this particular question and had no 
idea what could be done. An opposing 


' This doubt has been given documentary 
support. See Patrick ]. Groff, “NEA and School 
Desegregation,” Journal of Negro Education; 
Spring, 1960. 
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point of view was expressed by two of 
the respondents. They thought the 
question irrelevant because the situation 
would not occur. Any movement in this 
direction, one opined, would “be more 
aggravating than good” because the 
“social climate is not receptive to these 
organizations.” 

In what ways would teacher education 
curricula change in Negro colleges if 
schools in the South were desegregated? 
Only five of the respondents visualized 
any change taking place as a direct result 
of integration. (Over half of the colleges 
indicated elsewhere in the questionnaire, 
however, that they had put an increased 
emphasis upon race relations since 1954). 
These five colleges, if integrated, would 
offer more courses in race or human rela- 
tions, provide more specialized or en- 
riched education for “top-ranking” stu- 
dents, and would reorganize their cur- 
ricula on the assumption that they would 
no longer prepare their students for “a 
restrictive pattern of teaching assign- 
ments” as is presently done. 

How would teacher education in 
Negro colleges improve if schools of the 
South were integrated? About one-third 
of the respondents did not feel that 
desegregation would significantly affect 
the program in their colleges. The 
others believed there would be more 
opportunities for off-campus laboratory 
experiences for students, better facilities 
and financial support, and greater com- 
petition among students resulting from 
the greater variety in student enroll- 
ment and the better pre-college prepa- 
ration of students. This would raise 
academic standards, better social manners 
and speech habits, and help reduce the 
need of “removing undesirable feelings 
toward white people.” Better human 
relations and intergroup understanding 
would be possible. The students would 
be “less provincial as far as race is con- 
cerned,” one said. 

Have the professional ethics and 
standards of students and faculties im- 
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proved since 1954? Eight replied “No”; 
twelve replied “Yes.” The latter saw in 
the students a greater urge to achieve 
and make greater contributions. One 
college believed students became more 
concerned with the “broader problems 
of education.” Greater anticipation of 
the challenges (1) of future employ- 
ment opportunities, (2) of professional 
welfare and advancement, and (3) of 
“less obsequiousness” were noted. The 
faculties were said to take a greater 
pride in preparing teachers and pro- 
viding “quality participation.” Higher 
standards were said to be set by the 
college instructors. Faculties became in- 
creasingly discontented with the “meager- 
ness of the school program and facilities.” 

Is the quality of teacher education in 
Negro colleges at present equal to that 
of white colleges? Only three colleges 
thought Negro college offerings were, 
on the average, as good or better than 
those of white colleges of the South. 
This was thought so because Negro 
college “faculties are broader in their 
concepts of social responsibility and 
international awareness and _ under- 
standing . . .” and are “among the most 
cosmopolitan in the country.” It was 
felt that the same type of program is 
offered “by instructors with the same 
types of qualifications. . . .” It was be- 
lieved that “there is a feeling of being 
part of a ‘cause’ in the Negro teacher 
training institutions that is not to be 
found in the white college. One 
department head based his judgment of 
the equal quality of Negro colleges on 
his conversations with representatives of 
white colleges. Six of the respondents 
could not give an unqualified answer to 
this question, as they noted some Negro 
colleges as being definitely superior 
colleges while some are distinctly in- 
ferior, as is true of white colleges. Ten 
respondents gave unqualified “no's” to 
the question. Offerings were inferior in 
Negro colleges in their opinion because 
their inadequate facilities and resources 
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would not attract well-qualified teachers. 
Faculties, they said, come from colleges 
of inferior quality, have less formal 
preparation, and, as one respondent put 
it, have “in many instances a lower 
quality of brains.” One department head 
thought the aspirations of his staff “have 
been killed.” Inadequately prepared 
students, heavy teaching loads, and the 
ever-present discrimination that hin- 
ders the implementation of the basic 
philosophies of the Negro institutions 
were given as other causes for inferiority. 
The earlier establishment of white in- 
stitutions and their greater support from 
state departments of education were 
given as other causes of the white insti- 
tutions’ superiority. 

The colleges with one exception be- 
lieved that the present necessity of seg- 
regated faculties adversely affected the 
quality of teacher education in the 
Negro colleges because the faculty mem- 
bers were not as well prepared and “‘may 
be isolated from the professional main- 
stream.” Faculties were described by 
one department head to have “a general 
feeling of lack of well being and first- 
class citizenship.” The college adminis- 
tration was said to be restricted in 
making choices for faculty. Students de- 
scribed as having lower aspirations and 
motivations and “inferiority complexes” 
created a further problem. The extra 
expense of tne duel system of teacher 
education was noted. 

Since 1954, how have Negro colleges 
prepared their teacher graduates for the 
eventuality of the desegregation of 
schools in the South? All but three of 
the colleges responded with positive 
statements in answer to this question. 
First, the colleges have prepared their 
graduates to teach white as well as Negro 
children. This has been accomplished by 
encouraging them to participate in in- 
tegrated activities, by having visitations 
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and exchange programs with white col- 
leges, by experimental enrollment of 
white students (the enrollment reported 
was two) , and by encouraging graduates 
to seek employment in integrated schools. 
Second, the Negro students have been 
impressed with the idea that they often 
must have above average competency to 
get teaching positions. Standards for 
teacher education therefore were raised. 
One respondent remarked that Negro 
teachers “must not seek any quarter for 
mediocrity.” Third, courses, conferences, 
and workshops on intergroup relations 
and desegregation were instituted. Negro 
students generally were encouraged to 
be “understanding, broadminded, and 
patient.” The results of the progress of 
desegregated schools had been studied. 
One response stressed efforts “to keep 
the effects of segregation from making 
them [the students] so twisted and 
warped or crushed that they will not be 
happy and participating individuals in 
the New Day that is to come.” 

Several important questions as to the 
future of teacher education in the South 
were raised here. While none were 
totally resolved, the unanimity oi belief 
and resolve evidenced about some of 
these problems leads one to conclude 
that there will be solutions forthcoming. 
Although both optimism (re future fi- 
nancial support) and pessimism (re 
future teacher placement) were voiced, 
by and large an optimistic tone pervaded 
the responses to this survey. In spite of 
notable exceptions, there appeared an 
over-all feeling of hopefulness rather 
than of despair over these critical issues. 
It seems likely that a combination of 
this positive thinking and forceful, 
vigorous efforts to protect the civil rights 
of teachers will mean in large measure 
the difference between the future success 
and failure of teacher education for 
Negroes in the South. 
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The Role of Values in Teacher Education 


T HE development of an adequate pro- 
gram of teacher education and the evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of existing 
programs require the recognition and 
definition of the existence and function 
of value-patterns in the educative proc- 
ess. Though some would admit the 
existence of values in classrooms of the 
formal public school, many would reject 
the necessity or legitimacy of concern for 
the study of values in the education of 
teachers. In addition there are those who 
fail see the ways in which values 
necessarily are involved in the very 
nature of teaching itself. 

Yet it is clear that values are a part of 
the “reality” of the classroom and that 
teachers necessarily must deal with them 
at an operational level. Teachers, there- 
fore, are equipped to teach to the extent 
that they are prepared to cope more 
adequately and intelligently with the 
realities of classroom situations. Such 
preparation requires concern for values 
as a necessary aspect of teaching within 
programs of teacher education. 


to 


Developing Values in Children and 
Teachers 

Values per se are rarely a part of the 
specified curriculum of the formal public 
school and only infrequently are the 
objects of deliberate, formal instruction. 
Values exist in the classroom, however, 
by virtue of the fact that children are 
present. One must recognize, first of all, 
that children possess values—values 
which perhaps are not fully developed, 
which are frequently inconsistent, and 
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which are often unconsciously held but 
which are values nonetheless and as such 
are important stepping-stones to a deeper 
and more integrated value system. 

These values per se are unseen by the 
casual observer and frequently are not 
apparent most of the time to the teacher; 
yet they are exhibited upon occasion by 
students in their attitudes and other 
forms of behavior in the immediacy of 
situations which evoke them. Thus ex- 
hibited and objectified, teachers must 
deal with them. Pupils’ behaviors which 
reflect values that are socially desirable 
and compatible with the school’s pur- 
poses will be acceptable to the teacher; 
consequently, those behaviors which co- 
incide with the school’s objectives will be 
rewarded and encourage:!. Those, how- 
ever, which reflect values which are 
socially undesirable and in conflict with 
the purposes of the school will be met 
with some degree of social disapproval 
or rejection. (It must be recognized that 
“to ignore” is an alternative means of 
dealing with pupils’ value-oriented be- 
haviors and that it represents the with- 
holding of social approval.) 

It is in this way and at this level that 
teachers of necessity are concerned with 
values. The teaching process assumes 
implicitly, however, that pupils should be 
changed for the better and not for the 
worse. Teachers begin the process of 
pupil development by accepting the 
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values which pupils have, provided these 
values are socially desirable and com- 
patible with the school’s purposes. If 
children’s values are not acceptable, 
teachers need to provide learning situ- 
ations which will lead pupils to perceive 
the values of the school as more desirable 
than their own and to discover how to 
achieve these new values. Teaching is 
most effective in producing change in 
pupils for the better when children are 
helped (1) to see where they are going, 
what they are seeking, what they need; 
and (2) to discover and use behaviors 
which will get them where they want to 
go, what they seek, what they need. 
There are two requisites, therefore, of 
importance to programs of teacher edu- 
cation in preparing prospective teachers 
to teach effectively in this way. First, 
prospective teachers must improve and/ 
or develop their ability to modify and to 
develop the values of children in class- 
room situations. Second, prospective 
teachers must significantly improve and 
develop their own values and their un- 
derstanding of them as a condition for 
transporting effectively these values to 
children. The extent to which prospec- 
tive teachers develop these values within 
their own personalities and their ability 
to develop pupils in accord with them 
will determine their effectiveness as 
teachers in a democratic society. 


Developing Arts and Skills 


Prospective teachers need to develop 
arts and skills which will effectively 
impart new values to pupils. Four such 
skills are: (1) those necessary for teachers 
to contrive independently the situations 
in which pupils will acquire the learnings 
which are the objectives of the school; 
(2) those necessary for teachers to use in 
existing situations in which such learn- 
ings will occur; (3) those necessary for 
teachers to share with pupils the con- 
triving of situations in which such 


learnings will occur; and (4) those neces- 
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sary for teachers to share with pupils 
the use of existing situations in which 
such learnings will occur. 


Rather generally, pupils learn to 
clarify their goals best and to discover 
useable behaviors most readily when 
they are involved in establishing or 
using the environment of learning. Thus 
the best teaching will use the third and 
fourth sets of arts and skills far more 
frequently than the first and second. 


Specifically, in the language of meth- 
odology, the best teachers encourage 
pupils to recognize or to discover socially 
acceptable goals which are important to 
them, to suggest a variety of ways of 
reaching these goals, to examine these 
ways in order to determine which have 
greatest promise of success, to try out 
those which seem most promising, to 
evaluate the use of the trial behavior, 
and to either (1) reject it and try another, 
(2) modify it and try again, or (3) accept 
it as useable. 


With repeated experiences of this 
general character, pupils are helped to 
generalize from the specific behaviors 
which have been successful to a principle 
or concept or rule by which they will 
guide their choices of action in future 
situations which they perceive as similar 
to those in which they learned. 


In addition, through repeated experi- 
ences of this general character pupils are 
helped to develop the complicated be- 
haviors frequently labelled as “problem- 
solving,” or “thinking” or “learning how 
to learn.” These behaviors, the most 
important characteristics of the intelli- 
gent person, are among the most impor- 
tant objectives of education. 


Teaching of this character requires the 
use of specific terms which are under- 
stood by teachers and pupils and which 
are used commonly by people in general. 
Among the most necessary of these 
terms are “purpose,” “goal,” “intent,” 
“aims,” and “want.” 
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Here the teacher may say, “As I under- 
stand it, our purpose is . . .,” or “What 
do we intend to accomplish?” or “Are 
our goals the ones which we really want?” 
or “What can we do to reach our goal?” 


Pupils may say, “We want to .. .,” or 
“Our purpose is .. .,” or “We intend 
to. ..,” or “Our goals are ...” 


Other important terms are “choose,” 
“decide,” “select,” and “try.” The 
teacher may say, “Shall we choose... . 
and see how it works?” or “What should 
we try next?” or “Are we ready to decide 
what to do?” or “Who has some sug- 
gestions about what to select as our next 
step?” 

Pupils may say, “We want to try .. .,” 
or “We decided to . . .,” or “We will 
choose . . . tomorrow.” 


These words and the pattern of 
thinking which they exhibit imply a 
belief that man has purposes, that some 
purposes are better than others, that 
man can choose among several possible 
purposes, that man can predict the 
degree to which a specific behavior or 
set of behaviors will achieve a purpose, 
and so on. 

This is not to suggest a picture of 
human caprice, though it does reject a 
conception of complete human deter- 
minism. It is to be recognized that man 
is a creature of his culture and yet that 
he has that range of choice that his 
culture may permit or even encourage— 
a range that is quite broad in our culture 
today. 


Dealing With Values 


We turn now to the problem of pre- 
paring teachers to deal with values when 
teaching. A program designed to pro- 
duce teachers who accept and use these 
ways of teaching must be guided by a 
philosophy which holds that man can 
become better, that he can choose, and 


* From an unpublished manuscript by Bing- 
ham, Lee, and Spalding. 
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that he can achieve his purposes. More- 
over, such a philosophy must be funda- 
mentally consistent with its parent cul- 
ture. A philosophy is consistent with a 
culture when it accepts the culture's 
basic and dominant values as its criteria 
for (1) what is better, (2) the direction in 
which man should improve, (3) those 
choices which are desirable, and (4) the 
means to be used in achieving man’s 
purposes, 


But the nature of the teaching act is 
only part of the problem of designing 
such a program. Rather generally, 
schools are expected to accomplish some- 
thing. Specific expected results may 
differ from culture to culture, from sub- 
group to sub-group within a culture, 
from teachers to laymen. Nevertheless, 
these results fall within certain broad 
general categories. Examining these 
categories may be helpful as a first step 
toward consideration of specifics. 


The broad categories in which the 
expected results of schooling may be 
placed stem, on the whole, from the 
nature of man and the nature of society. 
While man’s behaviors are complex and 
varied, they are neither unlimited in 
number nor in kind. Similarly, because 
societies are composed of and created by 
man, with his natural limitations, the 
number and the qualities of the relation- 
ships which compose them are limited. 
The broad categories into which various 
specific educational objectives fall are 
derived from what men commonly do 
and from what societies commonly re- 
quire. 

The common behaviors of man, apart 
from his social behaviors, include such 
acts as speaking, writing, listening, gen- 
eralizing, forming concepts, analyzing, 
choosing, deciding, solving problems, 
and extrapolating. (This list is not in- 
tended to be complete.) Thus everyone 
expects schools to teach the young to 
perfect their understanding of and skill 
in these essential human behaviors. 
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Similarly, all societies require such 
behaviors as continuing relationships 
among parents and children, a structure 
of authority, a way of making decisions 
which affect the society, activities to pro- 
vide the necessities of life, a system of 
rewards and punishments, and a code of 
conduct. (Again the list is not complete.) 
Thus in every society, schools or other 
educational agencies are charged with 
teaching most of these behaviors. 

Despite the existence of broadly de- 
fined educational goals and procedures 
which are common to all societies, one 
must always remember that education is 
a function of time and place. People do 
not speak, write, listen, etc., in general, 
but in specific terms: speaking English, 
French, or German; writing English, 
French, or German; listening to English, 
French, or German. Further, people live 
in specific societies, with relatively 
unique systems of rewards and punish- 
ments, ways of making decisions, and 
relationships among parents and chil- 
dren. For any particular school, expected 
results will always be phrased in terms of 
the specifics of its clientele and its sup- 
porting society. 

At times, our examination of the broad 
categories into which educational ob- 
jectives fall has led us to a false sense of 
agreement about what schools should 
accomplish. As our generalizing about 
education becomes abstracted from par- 
ticulars, we find semblances of agree- 
ment because each of us finds his meaning 
of these generalizations in his own set 
of particulars. Thus what appears to be 
fundamental agreement may disappear 
as we seek to give specific definition to 
the generalized objectives of education. 

The moment one asks, “What consti- 
tutes good writing?” or “What scientific 
concepts should be formed?” or “How 
should parents treat children?” or “What 
clothes should a teenage girl wear?” lack 
of agreement upon specifics is apparent. 
There can be general agreement that 
such behaviors should be taught and 
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specific disagreement about the quali- 
ties which the behaviors should exhibit. 
Yet the expected results of education 
must be stated specifically, since they are 
observed only in the specific behaviors of 
individual children. 

A major element in the problem of 
values in the preparation of teachers, 
therefore, lies in seeking the answer to 
the question, “What specific results 
should the schools produce?” Answering 
this question in terms of mastery of areas 
of knowledge, such as mathematics, is 
relatively easy. Yet even here recent 
developments indicate that some changes 
from traditional answers are needed. 
Answering the question in terms of a 
code of conduct, or even in terms of 
“good citizenship,” is extremely difficult. 
Most attempts to discover answers in 
such areas of human behavior have pro- 
duced statements which are susceptible 
to various interpretations, and so seem 
to be acceptable to persons with op- 
posing points of view. But disagreements 
among teachers at the level of specifics 
will lead to contradictory effects upon 
pupils in terms of the direction in which 
children should improve, thus seriously 
impairing if not nullifying the effective- 
ness of the school as an institution. 

The problem is complicated further 
by the fact that teachers, more than most 
people, must think about the question 
of what specific results schools should 
achieve. Prospective teachers, however, 
like children, also possess values acquired 
from their own experiences and, within 
the classroom, would tend to arrive at 
answers on the basis of their experiences. 
But there is some evidence that teachers, 
coming from various walks of life and 
subcultural groupings, achieve or rein- 
force their middle-class status through 
their association with the school and 
through their maintenance as teachers 
of the middle-class values and orienta- 
tion which the school reflects. Moreover, 
because of wide verbal acceptance of 
middle-class values, the school is com- 
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monly expected to teach them. Thus, 
through a history of experience and as 
a result of common expectations of them 
as teachers, they tend to become teachers 
with middle-class value patterns. 


Fortunately, therefore, the past ex- 
periences of prospective teachers and 
the values acquired therefrom are corri- 
gible in terms of further experiences and 
the values to be acquired therein. Thus, 
teacher education is faced with the 
necessity of developing procedures for 
changing the values of prospective 
teachers. Prospective teachers cannot 
rely upon their varied past experience 
as a basis for teaching effectively in the 
ways we have suggested; consequently, 
teacher education must equip them with 
the requisite skills and with the values 
they reflect. 


An adequate program of teacher edu- 
cation, therefore, will include means for 
the development of values among those 
who are preparing to teach. To the 
degree that it is successful in doing this, 
its graduates will hold to these beliefs 
and reject others. Their daily choices 
of content, materials of instruction, 
methods of teaching, ways of dealing 
with pupils, etc., will be determined by 
the values which they acquire. Thus 
both the nature of the values to be 
taught and the ways by which they are 
learned deserve attention in a program 
of teacher education. 


‘Teacher education, however, must not 
only be concerned with the effectiveness 
of its teachers individually; it must also 
be concerned with the effectiveness of 
the school as an institution. This latter 
concern requires programs of teacher 
education in which prospective teachers 
acquire values which they share in com- 
mon with other teachers. The arts and 
skills which will effectively impart new 
values to pupils, mentioned in above, 
will then be used to teach these common 
values. Thus the effectiveness of the 
school as a unit can be assured. 
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However, the total impact of the school 
becomes greatest when four additional 
conditions prevail simultaneously: (1) 
the values which it seeks are consistent 
and non-contradictory; (2) teachers act 
in accord with the values which the 
school seeks; (3) the cultural climate of 
the school is consistent with the values 
which the school seeks; and (4) all as- 
pects and activities of the school are 
directed toward achieving a common 
end. 

These four conditions can prevail only 
when teachers have commonly held 
values. Developing teachers with these 
qualities seems to depend upon estab- 
lishing and maintaining two conditions: 
(1) the college should provide opportuni- 
ties for prospective teachers to consider, 
in depth, the entire question of values— 
opportunities which should be renewed 
after experience as a teacher, and (2) the 
college should provide opportunities for 
prospective teachers to acquire the values 
necessary to use those arts and skills of 
the teacher which they are being taught 
and also to exercise intelligence in the 
choice of desirable objectives in teaching. 
The latter of these conditions would 
require the design of a program of 
teacher education, the pattern of which 
would be such that it would elicit those 
behaviors in which the desired and 
desirable values would be implicit. This 
would provide students with opportuni- 
ties for acquiring values and reinforcing 
values, or both, which would be func- 
tional and operative. Where previously 
acquired values may be at variance with 
those thus being taught, these. present 
opportunities provide an effective basis 
for modifying them. 

The former of these two conditions 
would supplement the second by pro- 
viding students with opportunities for 
becoming aware of their beliefs and 
values and for examining them objec- 
tively as they consider alternative beliefs 
and values, for only as one has an under- 
standing of what constitutes the better 
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can one teach effectively. Moreover, as 
values are brought to the level of verbal- 
ization and objectivity, they are suscep- 
tible to further modification and corrigi- 
bility. 


Testing Educational Philosophies 

Since teachers are expected to teach 
so that students do improve, and since 
such teaching includes helping students 
to consider the quality of their own 
choices, programs of teacher education 
must inculcate values which facilitate 
this kind of teaching. Further, these 
values are logically required by the gen- 
eralized goals of improvement. For 
example, one cannot seek to improve 
human beings if he rejects the idea that 
human beings can be improved. Thus a 
particular kind of philosophy of educa- 
tion is required as an element in the 
design of a program of teacher education. 
Among the main elements of this philos- 
ophy are the following concepts: (1) the 
perfectibility of man; (2) the essential 
brotherhood of man; (3) the unsur- 
passing worth of the human personality; 
(4) the use of intelligence in solving 
problems of human concern; and (5) 
co-operative effort in working toward 
common goals and purposes. 
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The essence of these concepts is such 
that they preclude any attempts at crass 
indoctrination. Moreover, they require 
no rigid prescription of faith, for their 
recognition of the central importance of 
the individual in our culture provides 
sufficient latitude for the exercise of 
individual choice. Nevertheless, there is 
a framework which they suggest within 
which is found a sense of social and 
individual direction and purpose. 

Such a philosophy could be commonly 
accepted at the level of generality, only 
to be variously interpreted at the level 
of particulars. To avoid this, faculties 
in teacher education must see as their 
primary tasks those of (1) justifying its 
basic tenets at the philosophic level, (2) 
developing continuity and consistency as 
between philosophic principles and their 
manifestation at the level of behavior, 
and (3) developing facility in the use of 
philosophic principles as criteria in the 
evaluation of behavioral alternatives. As 
they succeed in these tasks, they will 
succeed in preparing teachers who will 
also attempt them as they work in their 
classrooms. It is here that an educational 
philosophy can be tested and refined as 
it is used in particular choices. 





Oral Essays on Education 


The National Association of Educational Broadcasters began distributing on January 1, 
1961, 16 half-hour radio tapes over its member stations under the series title, “Oral Essays 
on Education.”” After the series has been used on the air, tapes will be available to 
teachers for classroom work or for private listening and studying. 

Among the topics for the series are: (1) “Education in Our American Culture,” 
Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropologist and author; (2) “A Focal Point of Democracy,” 
Mr. Charles A. Siepmann, professor of education at New York University; (3) “The 
Here and Now,” Minnesota's Senator Hubert Humphrey; (4) “Where Do We Stand?” 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council on Education; (5) “A Common 
Understanding,” Mr. Fred Hechinger, educational editor of the New York Times; (6) 
“What Price Creativity?” Mr. Hechinger; (7) “Can Education Change?” Dr. Mead; (8) 
“New Challenge—New Techniques,” Mr. William Benton, publisher and chairman of 


the Encyclopedia Britannica; (9) “Rivals or Allies?” Mr. Siepmann; (10) “A Defense,” 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature; (11) “The Public 
Enterprise,” Dr. Henry Steele Commager, professor of history at Amherst; (12) “Attitudes 
and Policies,” Mr. Benton; (13) “A Last Look,” Dr. Ernest O. Melby, professor of 
education at Michigan State University, formerly dean of education at New York 
University.—AACTE, Pustic Revations Ipeas, December 1960, p. 1. 








Pupil Behavior 


David G. Ryans 


A Note on Comparisons in Classes Grouped According 
to Grade Level or Subject Matter and to Certain 


Tue comparisons described in this note 
complement two previously reported 
stucies of relationships between (a) di- 
rectly observed and assessed pupil class- 
room behavior and observers’ assessments 
of teacher behavior, and (b) observer 
assessed pupil behavior and inventory- 
estimated teacher characteristics. 

In the first of the earlier reports' 
classroom observation data were pre- 
sented which strongly indicated: (1) 
among elementary-school classes, high 
positive relationships (correlations) be- 
tween observers’ assessments of “produc- 
tive pupil behavior” (e.g., assessments re- 
flecting pupil alertness, participation, 
confidence, responsibility and _ self-con- 
trol, initiating behavior, etc.) and ob- 
servers’ assessments of previously iden- 
tified patterns of teacher behavior re- 
flecting “understanding, friendly class- 
room behavior,” “organized, businesslike 
classroom behavior,” and “stimulating, 
original classroom behavior’; and (2) 
among secondary-school classes, low posi- 
tive relationships (correlations) between 
“productive pupil behavior” and the 
above-named categories of teacher be- 
havior, with a tendency for the “stimu- 
lating, original teacher classroom _be- 
havior” pattern to show a slightly higher 
correlation with pupil behavior than the 
“understanding, friendly” or the “organ- 


ized, businesslike” teacher behavior 
patterns. 
'See David G. Ryans, “Some Relationships 


Teacher 
Psy 


Between Pupil Behavior and Certain 


Characteristics,” Journal of Educational 


1961 (in press) 


chology 


Characteristics of Teachers 


The second research? considered cer- 
tain teacher traits (characteristics) esti- 
mated from teachers’ responses to a self- 
report inventory, the Teacher Character- 
istics Schedule, in relation to assessments 
of directly observed pupil behavior, cor- 
relational analyses indicating: (1) among 
elementary school classes, moderate re- 
lationships between assessments of ob- 
served purposeful and productive pupil 
behavior and inventory-estimated teach- 
er characteristics identifiable as ‘“under- 
standing, friendly behavior,” “organized, 
businesslike behavior,” and “original, 
stimulating behavior,” and Jlow-order 
relationships between pupil behavior 
and teachers’ “favorable attitude toward 
democratic classroom _ procedures,” 
“child-centered or permissive (liberal) 
educational viewpoints,” “favorable at- 
titude toward pupils,” and “emotional 
stability”; and (2) among secondary 
school classes, fewer significant relation- 
ships between the assessments of produc- 
tive pupil behavior and inventory-esti- 
mated teacher characteristics, the only 
generalizable relationships appearing to 
be those between pupil behavior and in- 
ventory-estimated “original, stimulating 
teacher behavior,” and, possibly, be- 
tween pupil behavior and inventory-esti- 


* See David G. Ryans, “Inventory-Estimated 
Teacher Characteristics as Covariants of Ob- 
server-Assessed Pupil Behavior,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology; 1961 (in press). 


Dr. Ryans is chairman of the Department 
of Educational Psychology, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, Austin. 
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mated “organized, businesslike teacher 
behavior.” 

The analyses presented in this paper 
provide comparisons of pupil behavior 
indexes of classes grouped according to 
(a) grade level in the elementary school 
and subject matter (mathematics, science, 
English, or social studies) of secondary 
school, (b) sex of the teacher, (2) marital 
status of the teacher, and (d) age of the 
teacher. 

The data are based on slightly more 
than 2,000 elementary- and secondary- 
school classes, scattered geographically, 
but largely from the Midwest and West, 
and for the most part representing school 
systems of relatively large cities. In view 
of the dependence of the investigation 
upon voluntary co-operation of school 
systems, schools, and teachers, this non- 
probability sample perhaps best repre- 
sents an “hypothetical population” of 
classes and teachers from fairly good- 
sized school systems, dominated geo- 
graphically by the West and Midwest. 

The classes of pupils were observed 
and assessed with respect to such bipolar 
dimensions of pupil behavior as: apathe- 
tic-alert; obstructive-responsible; uncer- 
tain-confident; and dependent-initiating. 

A minimum of two independent sets 
of assessments was available for each class 
of pupils, the separate ratings being 
weighted equally (by transformation to 
a common scale with a mean of 50 and a 
standard deviation of 10). A “pupil be- 
havior index” was obtained by (1) sum- 
ming for each class, each observer's assess- 
ments, previously transformed to stand- 
ard scores, on the several pupil behavior 
dimensions and (2) computing the mean 
of the equally weighted indexes contri- 
buted by the several observers who as- 
sessed a particular class of pupils. These 
procedures are more fully described else- 
where.* 

*See David G. Ryans, Characteristics of 
Teachers (Washington, D. C.: American Council 


on Education, 1960). See also footnotes * and * 
above. 
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Statistical analysis (F tests and t tests) 
suggest inferences as noted below. 

Grade or Subject-Matter Differences. 
In the secondary school there appeared 
to be significant differences in mean 
pupil behavior among classes grouped 
according to subject matter covered—i.e., 
mathematics, science, English, and social 
studies classes—(F ratio significant at .05 
level or beyond). The highest mean 
pupil behavior index was noted for 
social studies classes, and the lowest for 
English classes. 

When mean differences in pupil be- 
havior were considered separately for 
women teachers and men teachers, differ- 
ences between the classes grouped by sub- 
ject matter were not significant for men 
teachers. They were significant (F ratio 
significant at .05 level or beyond) for 
women teachers, the mean pupil be- 
havior index being highest in mathe- 
matics classes and lowest in English 
classes. 

When the pupil behavior data for 
mathematics, science, English, and social 
studies classes taught by men teachers 
and women teachers were analyzed con- 
currently, statistically significant differ- 
ences again were noted, the highest mean 
pupil behavior index being in classes of 
women mathematics teachers and the 
lowest in classes of men English teachers. 

In the elementary school, no signifi- 
cant differences in mean pupil behavior 
were noted when grades 1-2, grades 3-4, 
and grades 5-6 (women teachers) were 
compared. 

Tables I and II provide the basic data 
—the means and standard deviations of 
pupil behavior indexes for (a) the several 
elementary school grades and secondary 
school subject matters considered and 
(b) for such conditions as the sex, mar- 
ital status, and age of the teacher. Table 
I relates to secondary-school classes; 


Table II, to elementary-school classes. 
Differences in Relation to Sex of the 

Teacher. In the secondary school there 

appeared to be a significant difference in 
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mean pupil behavior in the classes of 
women teachers as compared with those 
of men teachers (mean pupil behavior 
index for classes of women teachers, 50.5; 
for classes of men teachers, 48.4—the 
difference being significant at the .05 
level). Differences in pupil behavior 
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were particularly evident in mathematics 
classes, the difference favoring women 
teachers amounting to better than one- 
half of the standard deviation of the 
pupil behavior indexes. 

In the elementary school, the obtained 
difference in mean pupil behavior be- 


TABLE I 
COMPARISONS OF PUPIL BEHAVIOR (P,) IN SECONDARY 
ScHoOoL CLASSES WHEN CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
(aA) Supyecr MAtTTer, AND (B) SEX, MARITAL STATUS, AND AGE OF THE TEACHER 











Categories Compared 


Subject Matter of Class and Sex of Teacher 
Mathematics Classes 
Female Teachers 
Male Teachers 
Total 
Science Classes 
Female Teachers 
Male Teachers 
Total 
English Classes 
Female Teachers 
Male Teachers 
Total 
Social Studies Classes 
Female Teachers 
Male Teachers 
Total 
* (Math., Science, English, Social 
Studies; Female and Male Teachers) 


Marital Status of Teacher: 

Mathematics-Science Teachers 
Single 
Married 
Separated-Divorced 
Widowed 

English-Social Studies Teachers 
Single 
Married 
Separated-Divorced 
Widowed 

4ge of Teacher: 

Mathematics-Science Teachers 
29 and younger 
30 — 39 
40 54 
55 and older 

English-Social Studies Teachers 
29 and younger 
30 39 
40 54 
55 and older 


Total Secondary Classes 


* An independent “validity study” sample 


Number Pupil Behavior 
of (P.) 
Classes Mean $.D. 
104 53.0 10.1 
105 47.7 9.7 
209 502 10.2 
90 50.6 95 
148 484 95 
238 49.4 9.6 
195 48.0 10.2 
86 46.8 93 
281 47.6 99 
121 52.2 98 
102 50.4 90 
223 51.3 94 
114 49.4 94 
114 52.0 10.3 
339 49.1 9.7 
21 51.0 9.7 
23 46.9 10.5 
199 50.0 93 
318 49.1 10.3 
26 472 8.5 
25 46.8 10.4 
51 46.3 8.9 
104 49.1 10.5 
226 51.4 98 
116 48.2 95 
54 45.6 8.9 
136 48.1 10.4 
259 50.2 96 
119 19.8 98 
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TABLE Il 
COMPARISONS OF PuPIL BEHAVIOR (P,) IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSES 
WHEN CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO (A) GRADE LEVEL, AND (B) SEX, MARITAL 
STATUS, AND AGE OF THE TEACHER 











Categories Compared 


Grade Level of Class; and Sex of Teacher: 
Grades 1-2; Female Teachers 
Grades 3-4; Female Teachers 
Grades 5-6; Female Teachers 
Grades 3-6; Male Teachers 
* (Grades 1-6; Female and Male Teachers) 
Marital Status of Teacher: 
Single 
Married 
Separated-Divorced 
Widowed 
Age of Teacher: 
29 and younger 
30 - 39 
40 - 54 
55 and older 


Total Elementary Classes 


* An indepedent “validity study” sample 


tween classes of women teachers and 
those of men teachers was not statistically 
significant. 

Differences Related to the Marital 
Status of the Teacher. In the secondary 
school, when the four categories of teach- 
er marital status (See Table 1) were con- 
sidered, a significant F ratio relative to 
mean pupil behavior in the teachers’ 
classes was observed for mathematics- 
science teachers only. In the classes of 
mathematics-science teachers, the mean 
pupil behavior index was highest for 
those classes taught by single teachers 
(teachers who had never been married). 
No significant pupil behavior differences 
were noted with regard to marital status 
of the teacher when English and social 
studies classes were considered. 

In the elementary school, no significant 
differences in mean pupil behavior were 
obtained when the data were analyzed 
relative to the marital status of the teach- 
er responsible for the class. (Although 
the mean pupil behavior index in classes 
of married teachers was higher than that 


Number Pupil Behavior 
of (P.) 
Classes Mean S.D. 
190 50.0 8.9 
431 50.5 9.0 
97 52.4 65 
116 50.3 8.1 
144 49.1 8.4 
283 49.7 9.0 
575 50.8 8.4 
64 50.5 8.4 
51 48.9 8.1 
374 50.1 9.1 
226 51.1 8.3 
$22 51.2 8.1 
56 48.7 8.9 
978 50.4 8.6 


obtained for any of the other categories, 
the differences were not sufficiently large 
to assume they might not be attributable 
to sampling.) 

Differences Related to Teacher Age. In 
the secondary school, significant differ- 
ences in mean pupil behavior were ob- 
tained when pupil behavior was con- 
sidered in relation to the age of the teach- 
er responsible for the class. The data 
were analyzed separately for mathe- 
matics-science teachers and English-social 
studies teachers, F ratios in both groups 
being significant at the .05 level or be- 
yond. The mean pupil behavior index 
was highest in classes of secondary teach- 
ers in the age group 40-54 and it was 
lowest in the classes of teachers who were 
29 years of age or younger. 

In the elementary school, differences 
also were statistically significant among 
the mean pupil behavior indexes of 
classes of teachers of different ages. 
The lowest mean pupil behavior index 
in the elementary school was found in 
classes of teachers of 55 years of age or 
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older (whereas the lowest mean index 
had been in the classes of the youngest— 
below 30 years—group of secondary 
school teachers.) The higher mean pupil 
behavior indexes in the elementary 
school were obtained in the classes of 
teachers in the age groups 30-39 and 40- 
54. 

It seems important to note that the 
interaction of conditions with which 
pupil behavior varies may be complex. 
For example, a substantial difference in 
mean pupil behavior index favoring 
classes of women teachers over those of 
men when mathematics classes were con- 
sidered, was smaller and statistically in- 
significant for classes devoted to other 
secondary school subjects, and was essen- 
tially nonexistent when elementary 
school classes were studied. Similarly, the 
mean pupil behavior index was signifi- 
cantly higher for classes of mathematics- 
science teachers who had never been 
married compared with that of classes of 
married teachers of those subjects, but 
this difference did not hold for classes of 
English-social studies teachers, and even 
was reversed (though the difference was 
not statistically significant) favoring 
married teachers over unmarried for 
classes of elementary school classes. Still 
again, the mean pupil behavior index 
was significantly lower for classes of 
relatively young (under 30 years of age) 
high school teachers as compared with 
classes of middle age groups (ages 30-39 
and 40-54) of teachers of secondary school 
subjects; but in the elementary school, 
the mean pupil behavior index of classes 
of younger teachers, while somewhat 
lower, really was little different from the 
means of classes of teachers in the 30-39 
and 40-54 age groups, and the lowest 
mean pupil behavior index was found 
in the classes of teachers of 55 years of 
age and older. 

As a final word, the reader is admon- 
ished to recall that the data reported 
here are based on groups of classes and 
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teachers. The probability risks involved 
in drawing conclusions about pupil be- 
havior in individual classes should be 
recognized. 

Summary 

Certain differences in pupil behavior, 
seemingly related to grade level, subject 
matter, and conditions of teacher status, 
have been noted. 

In the elementary school, F tests re- 
vealed no statistically significant differ- 
ences (.05 level or beyond) in observed 
pupil behavior (mean pupil behavior in- 
dex) when classes were grouped accord- 
ing to grade level, according to whether 
the teachers of the classes were men or 
women, or according to whether the 
teachers of the classes were married or 
unmarried. However, differences among 
mean pupil behavior indexes for classes 
grouped according to age of the teacher 
did yield a significant F ratio, the mean 
pupil behavior index being highest in 
classes of teachers in the middle age 
groups (ages 30-39 and 40-54) and lowest 
in the group of classes taught by teachers 
who were 55 years of age or older. 

In the secondary school mean pupil 
behavior differences for the comparisons 
more frequently yielded significant F 
ratios than they did in the elementary 
school. Pupil behavior appeared to be 
higher in social studies classes and lowest 
in English classes (highest of all in classes 
of women mathematics teachers and low- 
est in classes of men English teachers) ; 
higher in classes of women teachers than 
in those of men teachers—this being most 
evident in mathematics classes; higher 
in classes of single (never married) 
mathematics-science teachers compared 
with classes of married teachers (no sig- 
nificant difference in classes of English- 
social studies teachers); and for both 
mathematics-science and English-social 
studies teachers, higher in classes of 
teachers aged 40-54 and lowest in classes 
of teachers who were 29 years of age and 
younger. 














John H. Russel 


The Doctorate in Education 


For a number of years there have been 
a growing interest and a growing need 
for a comprehensive study of the condi- 
tions which affect the pursuit of the 
doctoral degree in education. About 
three years ago the Committee on Studies 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, through its Sub- 
committee on Faculty Personnel, author- 
ized a study on the doctorate in educa- 
tion. The committee very wisely decided 
that the inquiry should be approached 
both from the point of view of the insti- 
tution offering the doctorate and from 
the point of view of the recipients of the 
doctor’s degree in education. Launched 
in the autumn of 1958, the study was re- 
stricted to those institutions offering the 
Doctor of Education degree or the Ph.D.! 
degree in education, or both, during the 
two-year period, 1956-1958, and to the 
recipients of these degrees during the 
same two-year period.? 


General Information 
During 1956-1958, 92 institutions of- 
fered the Ed.D. or Ph.D. degrees, or both. 
Doctoral study in the field of education 
had its beginning at Clark University 
where a Ph.D. degree was granted in 
1891. Since that time the number of 


* Hereafter in this article the term Ph.D. will 
refer only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Education 

* See the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, The Doctorate in Education, 


Volumes I and II (Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1960) 110 p. and 94 p. See also, AACTE, 
The Doctorate in Education, Conference 
Working Paper (Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 


ciation, 1960) 25 p 
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Ph.D. programs has steadily grown, al- 
though some of the earlier programs 
have been discontinued entirely or have 
given way to the new degree of Doctor 
of Education. Harvard University 
granted the first Doctor of Education 
degree in 1921. 

In the last 30 years the number of 
programs leading to the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree and the Ph.D. degree has 
increased to the point that in 1956-1958, 
92 institutions offered a total of 75 Ed.D. 
programs and 65 Ph.D. programs; 17 uni- 
versities offered Ph.D. programs only; 27 
offered Ed.D. programs only; and 48 of- 
fered both Ed.D. and Ph.D. programs. 
Of the 92 institutions offering the doc- 
torate in education, 57 were publicly 
controlled and 35 privately controlled. 
In addition to the doctorate in educa- 
tion, 37 institutions offered some type of 
sixth-year program leading to a degree 
or certificate in education. 

Eighty-one institutions, representative 
of the total group in terms of type of 
degree programs offered and _institu- 
tional control, participated in this study. 
The doctoral programs in these 81 uni- 
versities were administered by the college 
of education or by the graduate college, 
or jointly by both. Ed.D. programs under 
the college of education outnumbered 
the Ph.D. programs four to one; more 


Dr. Russel is specialist for college and 
university organization, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. During the period of time when 
this study was being completed, he was an 
associate professor of education, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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Dr. J]. Marlow Slater’s companion arti- 
cle, which is to appear in the June 1961 
issue of the JOURNAL OF TEACHER Epuca- 
TION will report the findings and implica- 
tions drawn from the responses sub- 
mitted by degree recipients. The findings 
and implications based on the institu- 
tional phase of the inquiry are reported 
in this article.—Epitors. 


Ph.D. programs than Ed.D. programs 
were administered by the graduate col- 
lege; and almost an equal number were 
administered jointly. Control of doc- 
toral programs preponderantly resided 
in the graduate college; four out of five 
Ph.D. programs and three out of five 
Ed.D. programs were administered by 
the graduate college. Dual control, a 
practice possibly at variance with sound 
administrative principles, found little 
favor among the 81 institutions partici- 
pating in this study. 

In view of the preponderant number 
of programs controlled by the graduate 
college, the high production of the pro- 
grams controlled by the college of edu- 
cation becomes a matter of interest. More 
than half of the Ed.D. recipients in 1956- 
1958 came from the 21 Ed.D. programs 
under college of education control, and 
almost one-fourth of the Ph.D. recipi- 
ents, during the same period, came from 
the five Ph.D. programs under college 
of education control. 

The number of full-time faculty mem- 
bers in the educational unit of each of 
the participating institutions appears 
to have only a modest relationship to the 
number of degree recipients in each in- 
stitution, during the period of the study. 
While it is true that the institution with 
the largest number of faculty members 
also had the highest production record, 
a rank-order correlation of only 0.46 ex- 
isted between these two factors. Obvi- 
ously, some of the smaller faculties were 
turning out greater numbers of gradu- 
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ates, and vice versa. The median full- 
time educational unit faculty in the 
77 institutions reporting on this item, 
exclusive of laboratory-school personnel, 
was 35. The same 77 institutions used 
a median of 10 part-time faculty mem- 
bers. 


Recent Production 


By 1920, in a period of 29 years, the 
production of doctorates in education 
reached an annual figure of approxi- 
mately 60. By 1930, because of the in- 
troduction of the Ed.D. degree and 
because of further expansion of Ph.D. 
programs, approximately 300 doctorates 
in education were awarded annually; 
by 1940, the annual production rate was 
almost 400. In 1950, 861 doctorates were 
reported and, in 1955, there were 1,470. 
In 1956-1957, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion reported 1,638 doctorates in educa- 
tion; in 1957-1958, the Office reported 
1,614. For the two years of the study the 
institutions actually reported a slightly 
higher total production: 1,627 in 1956- 
1957 and 1,801 in 1957-1958. 


During the two years of the study, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
produced 536 doctorates; at the other end 
of the scale, seven universities produced 
only one doctorate each during the two- 
year period. Median two-year production 
was 21. The five top-producing institu- 
tions produced one-third of the doctor- 
ates in 1956-1958. Slightly over half 
of the doctorates were produced by 
privately controlled universities; six of 
the ten top-producers were under private 
control. In contrast, more than half of 
the institutions granting the doctorate 
in education were under public control. 

About seven out of ten doctorates in 
education were granted by universities 
east of the Mississippi. An examination 
by regions shows the greatest discrepan- 
cies between production and population 
in this region. For example, the Middle 
Atlantic States, with 20 per cent of the 
population, produced 36 per cent of the 
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doctorates in education; in sharp con- 
trast, the South Atlantic Region, with 
15 per cent of the population had less 
than 5 per cent of the doctoral graduates. 
Other regions may be considered as un- 
derproducers or overproducers to a far 
lesser degree. 

In the 81 universities taking part in 
the study almost two Ed.D. degrees were 
granted to each Ph.D. degree. The Ed.D. 
programs produced a median of 17 doc- 
torates while the Ph.D. programs gradu- 
ated a median of nine. Forty-one of the 
participants offered programs leading to 
both degrees; all but ten of these granted 
a larger number of Ed.D. degrees than 
Ph.D. degrees. Emphasis on one degree 
over the other may result in part from 
the preferred use of one degree over the 
other for certain areas of concentration; 
in one or two instances the greater use 
of one degree was directly related to the 
relative newness of the program leading 
to the other degree. 

An amazing number of 59 areas of 
concentration was reported for the 3,054 
graduates (1956-1958) receiving the Ed.D. 
and Ph.D. degrees in universities partici- 
pating in this study. Although many 
areas attracted fewer than | per cent of 
the graduates, there. were 21 areas of con- 
centration in which | per cent or more 
of the degree recipients specialized. The 
five most frequently reported areas were: 
school administration, 22 per cent; guid- 
ance and counseling, 10.1 per cent; edu- 
cational psychology and child develop- 
ment, 9.3 per cent; elementary education, 
6.4 per cent; and secondary education, 
5.4 per cent. Only in the field of coun- 
seling and guidance did the number of 
Ph.D. recipients exceed the number of 
Ed.D. recipients; in the other four fields 
the Ed.D. was predominant. One-half 
of the graduates were listed in these five 
top areas of concentration. 


Entrance Requirements 


The bachelor’s degree was generally 
required and in three out of four univer- 
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sities the master’s degree was also a pre- 
requisite to entrance into a program 
leading to the doctor’s degree. Those 
universities not requiring the master’s 
degree apparently required an equiva- 
lency in terms of credit hours. It was a 
matter of some interest that a few insti- 
tutions stipulated that, though a bacca- 
laureate or master’s degree might be re- 
quired, the degree need not be from a 
regionally accredited institution. 

In addition to the degree requirements 
at the time of entrance, most institutions 
further required letters of recommenda- 
tion, entrance examinations, a previous 
level of academic work at a “B” level, 
and some teaching experience. Beyond 
these requirements, variation in require- 
ments was rather marked. Among the 
practices reported by some universities 
were a valid teaching certificate, a pre- 
ferred maximum age (a median of 40 
for those indicating a preference), pro- 
visional admission only, and entrance 
interviewing and counseling. Entrance 
requirements differed to some extent be- 
tween the programs leading to the two 
different degrees. Ed.D. programs were 
more likely to require a valid teaching 
certificate plus teaching experience, en- 
trance examinations, and admissions in- 
terviews. Ph.D. programs were more 
likely to provide for provisional admis- 
sions and were also more likely to set a 
preferred maximum age limit. 

Privately controlled institutions were 
likely to be more permissive and flexible 
than public institutions in many of the 
entrance requirements. Entrance require- 
ments administered by the graduate col- 
lege were generally more structured than 
those administered by the college of ed- 
ucation. There were few, if any, differ- 
ences to be noted between high-produc- 
ing and low-producing institutions. 


Curricular Requirements 
Many aspects of curricular organiza- 
tion were similar from institution to in- 
stitution. The various curricular require- 
ments within the organizational pattern 
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tended, however, to show a high degree 
of diversity. 

A majority of the institutions indi- 
cated the requirement of a total number 
of credit hours for the degree; most in- 
dicated a requirement of a minimum 
number of required credit hours beyond 
the master’s degree, in the institution 
granting the doctorate; and most indi- 
cated a limit on the number of credit 
hours permissible in transfer. In the 
total requirement, Ed.D. programs set a 
median of 60 semester hours and Ph.D. 
programs required a median of 48 semes- 
ter hours. Both programs required a 
median of 30 semester hours in the de- 
gree-granting institution and both pro- 
grams had approximately the same re- 
quirement in terms of transferable hours. 
It should be pointed out that while a 
majority of the institutions set these var- 
ious requirements in terms of credit 
hours, several institutions representing 
both Ed.D. and Ph.D. programs reported 
that specifications of this nature were 
considered to be inappropriate measures 
in this relationship. 

Residence requirements in the institu- 
tions participating in the study ranged 
from full-time registration for an entire 
academic year to a permissive combina- 
tion of day, evening, Saturday, or sum- 
mer classes. Ed.D. programs had, in pri- 
vately controlled institutions and under 
college of education control, a somewhat 
greater flexibility in residence require- 
ments than Ph.D. programs had, in pub- 
licly controlled institutions, under grad- 
uate college control. A majority of 
institutions also set a maximum time for 
degree completion. In this instance no 
difference was apparent between the two 
degree programs; time limits were, how- 
ever, typically lower in the high-produc- 
ing institutions. 

The number of hours required in pro- 
fessional education beyond the master’s 
degree varied widely. A median of 32 
semester hours was set for Ed.D. pro- 
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grams; in contrast, Ph.D. programs set 
a median of 36 semester hours. Only a 
minority of the institutions had a re- 
quirement of a minimum number of 
hours outside the field of education. In 
general, top-producing universities ap- 
peared less likely to have the require- 
ment of hours outside the field of edu- 
cation. 

Fewer than half of the participating 
institutions indicated a required mini- 
mum of credit hours to be earned in 
courses restricted to doctoral students. 
Those who had established such a re- 
striction required a median of nine se- 
mester hours in the doctoral student's 
total program. 

A majority of institutions reported a 
required core of subjects common to all 
doctoral programs in education. Ed.D. 
programs had a median of four courses | 
and Ph.D. programs had three. The most 
commonly reported core subjects were 
(1) educational measurement and _ re- 
search; (2) educational statistics; (3) edu- 
cational psychology; and (4) philosophy 
of education. 

Three out of four Ed.D. programs in- 
dicated no foreign language require- 
ment; in contrast, exemption or substitu- 
tion in Ph.D. programs was rare indeed. 
A course in statistics served as the most 
common substitution for a foreign lan- 
guage requirement, in the limited num- 
ber of programs where a substitution was 
permitted. 

Common practice in relation to the 
level of course work required indicated 
a “B” average, or better. About one in- 
stitution in five reported that a grade- 
point average was not applicable to 
course work at this level. 

All institutions in both types of pro- 
grams reported the requirement of an 
examination for candidacy. Fewer than 
a third reported a final written examina- 
tion. A final oral examination was al- 
most unanimously required. 

A terminal research project was re- 
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quired without exception in all pro- 
grams. Ph.D. programs and about four 
out of five Ed.D. programs reported the 
requirement of a formal dissertation. 
For the balance of the Ed.D. programs 
the most commonly reported option was 
a field study report. Where the field 
study was permitted, the Ed.D. programs 
were usually controlled by the college of 
education and the institutions were 
usually privately controlled. While it is 
tr::¢ that a few Ed.D. programs permitted 
a measure of flexibility in the nature of 
the terminal research project, the data 
seemed to indicate that the similarities 
between the two degree programs were, 
in this respect, greater than the differ- 
ences. 

Both the doctoral research committee 
and the doctoral “orals” committee num- 
bered five faculty members as a median. 
There was a reported tendency also to 
require the participation of at least one 
faculty member from outside the depart- 
ment on the final “orals” committee. 


Some Related Conditions 

Student recruitment—the identification 
of qualified applicants for admission— 
appeared to lack a uniformed, structured 
approach. Ignored in some universities, 
student recruitment in others received 
careful, studied attention. Among the 
more widely used procedures were com- 
munications between members of the 
faculty and prospective students, distri- 
bution of university publications, and 
the publicizing of available scholarships, 
fellowships, and assistantships. Privately 
controlled institutions engaged more ex- 
tensively in student recruitment than did 
public universities. The five top-produc- 
ing institutions reported relatively for- 
malized recruitment programs. 

Scholarships, fellowships, and assistant- 
ships were reported in relatively minimal 
number. Proportionately greater finan- 
cial aid in these categories was available 
in the privately controlled universities 
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than in the public institutions; in this 
relationship, however, it should be 
noted that tuition and fees in the private 
institutions were approximately two or 
three times higher than those charged 
by the public institutions. 

Dissertation costs averaged about $300, 
but one administrator reported costs as 
high as $1,500. There was only an occa- 
sional reference to any type of financial 
support by the university to the candi- 
date in assisting him to defray the ex- 
pense of the dissertation. 

Housing, particularly inexpensive 
housing for married students, was re- 
ported as a problem in almost one-third 
of the universities. The situation was 
apparently slightly more acute among 
some of the private institutions than 
among some of the public ones. The 
top-producing institutions indicated a 
housing shortage; few low-producers re- 
ported immediate concern in this area. 

Formal studies of student drop-outs 
were reported by only four institutions. 
In the opinion of the administrators, in- 
adequate personal financing was a major 
cause for drop-outs from the doctoral 


program. 
Summary 


Doctoral study in the field of educa- 
tion is diverse in many aspects. Programs 
differed in recruitment and selection of 
students, entrance requirements, examin- 
ing procedures, curricular organization 
and requirements, and in the extent of 
financial aid to students. Patterns in cur- 
riculum varied so extensively that a total 
of 59 major areas of study were reported. 
Some differences were noted which 
seemed to be related to the type of inter- 
nal control exercised over the doctoral 
program; differences between programs 
in publicly controlled universities and 
privately controlled institutions were 
also noted. Surprisingly the differences 
between Ed.D programs and Ph.D. pro- 
grams were not nearly so precise as the 
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history of this dual development in the 
field of education would seem to imply. 

As one examines the various aspects 
of the doctoral programs, one continues 
to be impressed with the continued pre- 
valence of many requirements which are, 
from the viewpoint of the graduate stu- 
dent, “hurdles” along a pathway to a 
desired goal—“hurdles” which may be 
questioned as to their real educational 
value. There is undoubtedly a continu- 
ing need for critical examination of all 
phases of doctoral programs in education 
in relationship to the kinds of positions 
for which students at this level are to be 
prepared. 

Another point which this study em- 
phasizes is the indefinite time which 
may be required for completion of the 
doctorate. In many universities a doc- 
toral candidate may have to spend 
several months in a program before he 
can establish his definite admission to that 
program. As for a date of completion, 
the candidate at best can only hazard 
an educated guess. In view of the age of 
doctoral students in education and of the 
personal financial support needed by 
many, present admission practices and 
termination practices should be carefully 
studied. 

An important point which emerges 
from this study is the fact that, by and 
large, Ed.D. programs and Ph.D. pro- 
grams were remarkably similar in many 
respects. The greatest difference lay in 
the language requirement in the Ph.D. 
program; only a modest difference was 
reported in the nature of the terminal 
research project. It is true that some 
major fields of study tended to be offered 
in one degree program rather than the 
other; even here, though, the practice 
was in no sense absolute. The Ed.D. pro- 
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gram, introduced 40 years ago as a new 
approach in the field of education, has 
itself changed through the years and has 
also changed the nature of the Ph.D. pro- 
gram. If two degrees in education are to 
be continued today, the purposes of the 
two approaches need careful study and 
restatement. Today's confusion should 
be eliminated. 

A continuing study of doctoral produc- 
tion by geographic regions should be 
organized. Underproduction in some 
areas invites a kind of regional impover- 
ishment which should be a cause for 
growing concern. 

Finally, the study reveals the minimal 
financial support which is available to 
doctoral students in education. Adequate 
financial assistance will not only attract 
the potential doctoral student at an 
earlier age than at present but will also 
materially reduce the period of time 
which he needs to complete the program 
of study. Adequate financing should also 
materially reduce the number of gradu- 
ate students who are forced to withdraw 
from study before the completion of the 
degree. 

Further planning for graduate pro- 
grams in education, both new ones and 
extensions of established ones, should be 
carefully related to those fields where 
needs are anticipated during the next 
decade or two. At the same time, plan- 
ning should be continually directed to- 
ward an improved quality of program, 
with an emphasis on the functional re- 
lationship between the program itself 
and the professional position for which 
the doctoral candidate is to be prepared. 
A higher quality and a greater quantity 
are dual concerns of those responsible for 
doctoral programs in the field of educa- 
tion. 























Madeline S. Levine 


Extending Laboratory Experiences: 


Part Il 


Tuts is the second of three articles deal- 
ing with the value of extending labora- 
tory experiences in teacher education. 
The first' included a description of a 
new area of laboratory experience which 
has been provided by one of our leading 
educational institutions for 50 students 
in the freshman year of their teacher 
education program. In an attempt to 
provide opportunities for actual contact 
with schools in areas appropriate to the 
level and the needs of the beginning stu- 
dent, the freshmen devoted half a day 
each week assisting in the office of the 
school. Their participation in the activi- 
ties of a school was the initial step in a 
four-year program of teacher education. 
It is hypothesized that this introduction 
to teaching helps the student appreciate 
the exciting and intellectually satisfying 
aspects of being in the classroom. 

It is thought that the true value of 
offering this additional experience can 
best be judged on the basis of follow-up 
studies of the progress of the students 
through the later years of their training. 
This paper follows the students who par- 
ticipated in the experiment through 
their sophomore year. The reactions of 
the principals of the various schools par- 
ticipating in the program are also com- 
pared with those of a group of juniors 
who began their practice teaching with- 
out benefit of this earlier laboratory 
experience. 

* See Madeline S. Levine, “Extending Labora- 


tory Experiences,” Journal of Teacher Education 
9:379-82; December 1958 
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Thirty of the original 50 students 
remained available to participate in this 
second phase of the study. Through sub- 
jective, written accounts of their experi- 
ences, questionnaires, and personal inter- 
views, they not only evaluated their own 
laboratory experiences in the school, but 
they also evaluated the entire program. 
As part of this evaluation, they were first 
asked to list the kinds of experiences 
they had been subjected to in the schools. 
Table I illustrates the school activities 
in which the students were engaged. 

It is evident that the students had 
assisted in a large number of different 
areas of school activities, from which it 
is reasonably safe to conclude that, apart 
from the assistance which the program 
rendered to the principals, the value to 
the students in terms of increasing their 
own experiences was considerable. It is 
clear that the students were given oppor- 
tunities to become familiar with the 
actual working of the school in many 
vital areas. 

In the office, filing duties were the 
most frequent assignments. Filling out 
forms, delivering messages, and directing 
visitors were also major areas with an- 
swering the telephone, keeping records, 
checking attendance, and mimeograph- 
ing coming close behind. All of these 
activities brought the student into inti- 
mate contact with both personnel and 
procedures involved in the actual func- 
tioning of a school. 


Mrs. Levine is associate professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City. 
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The students were also appropriately 
introduced to the workings of the class- 
room itself. Under the heading, “Assist- 
ance to Teachers,” in Table I, it can be 
seen that the greatest number of students 
were assigned to the preparation of ma- 
terials and assisting with the bulletin 
boards. 

In addition to growing increasingly 
familiar with the over-all workings of 
the school and with some aspects of the 
actual classroom, a number of the stu- 
dents were also given many opportuni- 
ties to assist with the children directly, 
in suitable activities such as helping 
them in the library and taking them to 
the school nurse when necessary. The 
miscellaneous assignments in this area 
also included assisting the children to 
register, helping out in assembly, and 
supervising the school monitors. Such 
experiences provided an excellent begin- 
ning to working with children them- 
selves, under well controlled conditions. 

Table I, therefore, clearly indicates 
the varied school experiences in which 
the freshmen participated. In order, 
however, to obtain a qualitative evalua- 
tion of these school experiences, the stu- 
dents, now in their junior year, were 
asked to write written reports of their 
experiences in schools during the fresh- 
man year. 

The reactions of the students them- 
selves clearly indicated the gains which 
they had made in the course of their 
experiences in the schools. All the stu- 
dents, without exception, felt that the 
experiences had been rewarding. All of 
the students, too, indicated a realization 
on their parts that teaching involved 
much more than merely being with chil- 
dren. They spoke with some amazement 
of the clerical demands required of 
teachers. They were made aware of cu- 
mulative records, plan books, teacher- 
made instructional materials, anecdotal 
records, and so forth. As one student put 
it: 


I became acquainted with the various duties 
a teacher must perform besides teaching. A 
teacher is never through with her work. She 
has so many things to do that 24 hours a day 
just isn’t enough time for her to complete 
her work. The forms I saw and worked with 
will help make teaching (if possible) a bit 
easier. 

Students also indicated that for the 
first time they were made aware of the 
administrative intricacies of the school. 
The school clerk, for instance, found 
new respect in their eyes. The functions 
of the principal and his administrative 
staff were clarified. One student, for in- 
stance, said: 


During the time I spent in the office I felt 
I was in the hub of the school. There I 
found out how orders are issued. Many of 
the calls which came in produced action 
which resulted in new rules for the school. 
Something which amazed me quite a bit was 
that when the teachers filled out book orders, 
they made so many errors that it produced 
double work for the clerks. 


This student then went on to indicate 
her office experiences: 


I wrote messages and filled out some tran- 
scripts. I was shown how a transfer was 
recorded both on attendance and office 
records. I also now know how orders are sent 
out. I've seen the medical records and how 
they are taken care of. I've seen how to fill 
out an attendance sheet. I also helped with 
balancing the numbers. 

I enjoyed working in the public school 
and I found it an enlightening experience. 
I learned about all of the different duties 
that the principal and the clerk must do and 
I realized how much more I knew about 
what was happening in the office than the 
student teacher. 


Although this laboratory experience 
for the freshman students had been con- 
centrated in working in the school office 
rather than in working directly with 
children, the students themselves felt 
that they had gained an increased under- 
standing of children. When their reac- 
tions were analyzed, for instance, it be- 
came clear that the students, almost with- 
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TABLE I 


ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY THE FRESHMAN PARTICIPATING IN THE EXPERIMENT 
ON LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 








Activity 
Office Routine 
Filing 
Answering Phones 
Filling Out Forms 
1. Change of Register 


2. Office Record 

3. Daily Bus Service 

4. Medical Record 

5. Savings Bank Record 
6. Medical 

7. Accident 

8. Telephone Reports 
9. Attendance 


10. Others 

Delivering Messages to Classrooms 

Directing Visitors 

Mimeographing 

Assisting With Library Routines 
Assistance to Teachers 

Preparing Materials 

Using Audio-Visual Aids 

Taking Children to the Nurse 

Delivering Materials to Teachers 

Helping Children in Library 

Assisting in Ordering Materials 

Helping with Bulletin Boards 


out exception, felt that the greatest value 
of their experiences lay in two major 
areas: namely, in increased familiarity 
with children and in achieving a more 
realistic approach to school problems. 

Many students indicated that they en- 
joyed their contacts with the children. 
Most of these contacts were not teaching 
ones; but related to escorting children 
on trips, helping them in the library, 
observing them in assembly and audio- 
visual-aids periods. 

The reactions of these students who 
had been given the advantages of early 
laboratory experience found interesting 
support in the written observations of a 
group of 35 juniors who began their 
practice teaching with no previous work 
experience in a school office. They were 
asked to indicate the activities they had 








Number Number 
Participating Not Participating 
25 5 
24 6 
26 4 
9 21 
16 14 
2 28 
8 22 
3 27 
6 24 
6 24 
ll 19 
17 13 
9 21 
25 5 
16 14 
18 12 
ll 19 
13 17 
7 23 
4 26 
20 10 
5 25 
19 11 


14 16 


participated in during the junior year. 
A summary of the responses of the 
juniors is shown in Table II. The num- 
ber of affirmative and negative responses 
given to each of the questions is also 
shown. 

The agreement between the expressed 
gains of the sophomores and the ex- 
pressed lacks of the juniors is of par- 
ticular interest. It is especially note- 
worthy that while 26 out of 30 students 
had become familiar with school forms 
in the freshmen group, only 3 out of 35 
had become familiar with forms in the 
junior group. In general, it is very ap- 
parent that while the freshman group 
had become familiar with the general 
functions of a school, the junior group 
had not. When the juniors were asked 
whether they felt that they could have 
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TABLE Il 


SUMMARY OF AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE RESPONSES BY JUNIOR-YEAR PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
EXPERIMENT ON LABORATORY EXPERIENCES TO QUESTIONING ABOUT THEIR ACTIVITIES 











Activities 


Familiarity with Forms 
Change of Register 
Office Record 
Daily Bus Service 
Medical Record 
Savings Bank Record 
Medical 
Accident 
Telephone Reports 
Attendance 
Others 
1. Anecdotal Report 
2. Milk Money 
5. Health Cards 
4. Academic Record 


Realistic Approach to School Problems 
Administrative Demand 

increasing Familiarity with Children 
Familiarity with Administration Role 
Familiarity with Secretary-Clerk Role 


benefited from the experience of the 
freshman group, they unanimously said 
“Yes.” The one advantage of the junior 
program in the school was that the 
juniors had more direct experience with 
children. While 17 out of 35 juniors had 
direct contact with children, only 9 out 
of 30 freshmen had such experiences. 
This, however, may not be a statistically 
significant difference. It must be remem- 
bered too that the purpose of the fresh- 
man program was not primarily to come 
in direct contact with children, but 
rather to become familiar with school 
routines and management. The direct 
contact with children that this freshman 
group experienced as they became 
juniors will be reported upon in the 
third and last article of this series. 


When the juniors were asked to ex- 
press their needs, without exception they 
lamented the fact that they had not had 
previous clerical experience in a school. 
One girl stated it this way: 


“Yes” “No” 
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Though I have had the opportunity to have 
a quick look at some of the school forms, 
I do not feel familiar with them. As yet, I 
have not been student teaching in a public 
school and have not had the opportunity to 
see these things in action. I feel that it is 
something lacking in my background and 
that if perhaps I had had actual contact with 
these things in a school office, I would feel 
more confident about administrative de- 
mands, etc. 


Some other comments follow: 


As of now the fact that I know little about 
the clerical work in school teaching has not 
affected me too much. 
> + * 

Even when you theoretically know all the 
routines of the classroom there are lots of 
things one must learn. This would apply 
twice as much if you don't know all the 
routines, at least theoretically. 


I feel that direct experiences with the func- 
tioning of a school is necessary. 
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I feel that one half a term of working in a 
school office would be beneficial to freshmen 
(the last eight weeks of the school term). 


All of the juniors expressed the need 
for previous experiences in an actual 
school office. All of them also empha- 
sized that they would have profited most 
by having some opportunities to experi- 
ence the administrative detail required 
of the teacher. By far the majority 
agreed that they would have gained a 
more realistic approach to school prob- 
lems and that they would also have been 
far more familiar with the functioning 
of the school in all areas. 


In addition to the students’ own evalu- 
ation of the program, the principals were 
also asked to evaluate the program. The 
30 principals in whose schools these stu- 
dents had worked all co-operated in eval- 
uating the program. Only the principals 
were consulted in this connection, since 
they had assigned the students to their 
various duties in the school and had also 
directly supervised them in all of their 
activities. 

The opinions of the principals were 
obtained by several methods. The first 
of these was a questionnaire in which 
each principal was asked to state whether 
the student assigned to his school had 
been of service to him, and if so, to indi- 
cate the areas in which she had been 
especially useful. A copy of the ques- 
tionnaire is shown in Table III. The 
number of principals who gave affirma- 
tive or negative answers to each of the 
specific questions appearing in the ques- 
tionnaire is also included. All agreed that 
the students had been of help to them. 


The questionnaire had provided space 
for listing other duties which had been 
assigned to the students. Among such ad- 
ditional duties, checking of requisitions 
was assigned by 20 of the 30 principals 
and correcting errors in requisitions for 
texts was assigned by 18. Less frequent 
duties included the writing of routine 


letters to parents, library cataloging, 
checking supplies, and assisting in the 
lunch room. 

The principals were also asked to fill 
in an evaluation sheet for the student, in 
terms of work and personal growth as 
observed during the term. Students were 
rated in some detail in connection with 
attributes such as punctuality, personal 
appearance, dependability, initiative, 
and attitudes towards others. The evalu- 
ation sheet also included spaces in which 
a fairly full over-all evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s work was requested, as well as any 
additional comments which the principal 
might wish to make. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
the principals were sometimes a little 
reserved in some aspects of their evalua- 
tions, they made no really adverse criti- 
cisms of the students in the written 
forms. It was suspected that this omis- 
sion might well be due more to charity 
than to accuracy, and that more com- 
plete evaluations might be obtained by 
direct contact in which written com- 
ments were omitted. Therefore, as the 
final step in obtaining the opinions of 
the principals, a telephone call was made 
to each of them. This provided the op- 
portunity for the principal to discuss 
the student and her progress on a more 
informal basis. 

Again, the majority of the criticisms 
were favorable, and, apparently, genu- 
inely so. This time, however, a few 
adverse criticisms were also made, in- 
dicating a number of areas in which the 
student had needed and had received 
help. Among these areas were the im- 
portance of punctuality, the need for 
developing a sense of propriety in be- 
havior and in appearance, the necessity 
for not divulging confidential records, 
and the emphasis on an objective and 
sincere interest in place of sentimentality 
in connection with the children. 

The complete evaluations of the prin- 
cipals, then, were of great assistance in 
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SUMMARY OF THE RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS PARTICIPATING IN THE EXPERIMENT ON 
EXPERIENCES TO THE QUESTION, “WAS THE FRESHMAN STUDENT OF ANY SERVICE TO YOU OR YOUR 
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TABLE Ill 


Secretary /Cierk Durinc Her Assicnep Hours tn Your SCHOOL?” 


LABORATRRY 











Activities 


Office Routines 


Filing 


Answering Phones 


Filling Out Forms 


'" & we PO 


Change of Register 
Office Records 

Daily Bus Service 
Medical Record 
Savings Bank Record 
Medical 

Accident 

Telephone Reports 
Attendance 


Others 


a. Delivery Receipts 

b. Classifying and Routing Mail 

c. Checked Requisitions 

d. Typed Special Report for Math Committee 
e. Corrected Textbook Requisitions 

f. Letters to Parents 

g. Book Inventories and Supply Inventories 

h. Library Catalogue 


i. Help at Lunch 


Delivering Messages to Classrooms 


Directing Visitors 


Mimeographing 


Library Routines 


Others 


/ 


Helped in Assembly 

Helped Welcome Children Who Spoke Only 
Hebrew and French 

Helped Register Children 

Distributed Library Books on Teacher Requisitions 
Helped in Lunch Program 

Supervised Office Monitors 

Entered Test Marks on Record Cards 


Assistance to Teachers 


Preparation of Materials 


Assistance With Audio-Visual Aids 


Taking Children to the Nurse 


Delivering Materials 
Helping Children in the Library 


Assisting in Ordering Materials 


Help With Bulletin Boards 


“Yes” 


21 


20 


18 
10 
18 
10 
10 


24 
21 


15 


17 


11 


14 
16 


20 
10 
24 
17 
24 
19 
19 
14 
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several ways. First, they provided an 
evaluation of the program itself, both 
in general and in specific terms. Second, 
they offered a reasonably objective ap- 
praisal of the actual work and behavior 
of the particular student in the school 
setting. Finally, they served to indicate 
special areas of weakness in the individ- 
ual students which could thus be cor- 
rected before practice teaching began. 

The most crucial test of the value of 
the extension of laboratory experience 
into the freshman year of training will 
come when the students who have had 
these experiences become senior student 
teachers. Even now, however, there are 
a number of lines of evidence which 


indicate that the program has been of 
value in many ways. To summarize, the 
first of these indications came from the 
principals, all of whom expressed their 
approval and endorsement of the pro- 
gram. The others are to be found in 
the students in three major areas and 
increasing familiarity with the workings 
of the school, the functioning of the 
classroom, the relationship between ad- 
ministration and faculty, and, indirectly, 
with the children themselves. These are 
the gains which the students themselves 
recognized. These are also the needs 
which the students who lacked these ex- 
periences felt most deeply. 





Hard Work 


My final inference [from the Conant report on the American high school] was that for 
school work to be meaningful and important it must be hard. Using difficulty of com- 
prehension as an important criterion of curriculum inclusion—it seems to me—comes close 


to representing educational bankruptcy. 


Regardless of Dr. Conant’s report, or the fact that it is being widely read, or the fact 
that in New Jersey and New York I have talked to a number of school people who insist, 
sometimes rather pathetically, that “we already have the Conant curriculum,” I'm not 


especially discouraged. . . . 


I feel . . 


that in due course it will be recognized that the major purpose of secondary 


education is not to give boys and girls an opportunity to learn vast amounts of subject 


matter, but rather to improve their behavior in many respects. 


I think, too, assuming 


that our current scare passes, that we will again accept the authority of evidence, rather 
than the authority of a man, no matter his distinction in fields other than those in which 


he is rendering his opinions. 


I hope, also, that before too long it will again be recognized that the most important 
single fact to be considered in curriculum development is probably the perception by the 
learner of the importance of what he is learning. And I have confidence that we will 
return to the basic psychological principle that what is learned is meaningful in the 
degree that it is relevant to the learner’s problems, and not in the degree that it is hard 
to learn.—Stephen M. Corey, “The Conant Report on the American High School,” 


EDUCATIONAL ForuM, November 1959, p. 7-9. 


——___ 


Needless Proliferation 


How can needless proliferation be prevented? 
All too frequently 


the curriculum committee. 


The key committee for reform here is 
the approach to decisions concerning 


course changes is simply on the “you-scratch-my-back-I'll-scratch-yours” basis. There are 


no principles or guideposts for sound decisions.—John W. Hollenback, “Another Look 
at Faculty Work Load,” Nortn Centra. News BuLLetin of the Committee on Liberal 
Arts Education and Teacher Education, October 1960, p. 3. 








Alex F. Perrodin 


In Support of Supervising Teacher 


Education Programs 


Since 1950 the state of Georgia has 
encouraged specialized education for the 
supervising teacher. This encourage- 
ment takes two forms: (1) assisting 
teacher-preparing institutions in devel- 
oping supervising teacher education pro- 
grams and (2) giving special certification 
and remuneration to the supervising 
teachers who enroll in and complete 
these programs and supervise student 
teachers. 


The Georgia Supervising Teacher 
Education Program 

The supervising teacher education pro- 
gram in Georgia consists of three types 
of experiences, each of which carries five 
quarter hours of graduate-college-level 
credit: first, a workshop for beginning 
supervising teachers; next, a year of 
internship; and finally, a follow-up 
workshop on supervisory problems. To 
be eligible to participate in the educa- 
tional program, a prospective teacher 
must be invited by the institution which 
plans to use the teacher as a supervisor 
of student teachers; must hold a profes- 
sional teaching certificate in the teaching 
area in which he is currently teaching; 
and must have a minimum of one, but 
preferably three, years of teaching ex- 
perience in the teaching area for which 
he is certificated. Numerous other cri- 
teria are considered, including the 
recommendation of the school principal 
and the college personnel concerned. 

Currently three public and two private 
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graduate institutions in Georgia! offer 
this specialized program for supervising 
teachers. The over-all plan for this 
program was developed co-operatively 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the teacher education institutions 
through committees of the Georgia 
Council on Teacher Education, and the 
Georgia Committee on Co-operation in 
Teacher Education. Specific plans for the 
workshops and internship are co-opera- 
tively developed by the co-ordinators 
of student teaching for the participating 
institutions and consultants from the 
State Department of Education. 


Payments to Supervising Teachers 


The State Department of Education 
further encourages this program through 
a schedule of supplementary payments 
to supervising teachers. These pay- 
ments, though small, are intended to 
apply to travel and other expenses in- 
curred by the supervising teachers in 
performing or in qualifying to perform 
the supervisory service. The amount of 
the honorarium is related to the amount 
of preparation the supervising teacher 
has completed. Supervising teachers with 
no specialized education receive $20 per 


* This reference is to institutions for white 
teachers. Similar programs are in operation in 
Negro teacher education institutions. 


Dr. Perrodin is associate professor of 
education, University of Georgia, Athens. 
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student teacher from state funds. Those 
who complete the first workshop and 
enroll for the internship receive $30 for 
each student supervised. The present 
maximum payment is $50 per quarter 
for supervising teachers who have com- 
pleted the 15-quarter-hour program of 
preparation. 


Value of Specialized Preparation 

Although the amount of money spent 
in support of this program is small in 
relation to the total educational budget, 
there is always a need to justify the ex- 
penditures and time involved. Those 
who have worked with participants in 
the program assume that the careful 
selection procedures, the co-operative 
planning involved, the close relationship 
between formal educational experiences 
and the teacher's on-the-job experiences, 
and the enthusiasm of the teachers who 
volunteer for the program, do contribute 
to a higher quality of teaching experi- 
ences for prospective teachers. 

A study recently completed at the 
University of Georgia lends some sup- 


SUPERVISING TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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port to this assumption. The Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory was admin- 
istered to 113 elementary-education 
majors prior to and following the 
student-teaching experience. The Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory is 
designed to measure those attitudes of a 
teacher which predict how well he will 
get along with pupils in interpersonal 
relationships, and, indirectly, how well 
satisfied he will be with teaching as a 
vocation. The 113 cases were ranked 
according to the amount of gain in raw 
scores between the first and second ad- 
ministration of the MTAlI, this interval 
of time being approximately twelve 
weeks, during which the students were 
engaged in full-time student-teaching 
experiences under the direction of a 
supervising teacher. 

Table I shows that a high percentage 
of the upper third of the students in 
terms of gains made on raw scores on the 
MTAI were supervised by teachers who 
had completed the supervising teacher 
preparation program. The table also 
shows that a high percentage of the 


TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIPS OF SPECIALIZED SUPERVISING PREPARATION COMPLETED BY 
SUPERVISING TEACHERS AND CHANGES MADE BY THEIR STUDENT 
TEACHERS IN RAW ScorES ON THE Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 











Supv.Tchr. Had 





Completed One Supv. Tchr. 
Student Teacher Supv.Tchr. Had Course and Had Had No 
Group Completed Three- Enrolled in the Special 
Course Program Internship Training Totals 
N % N % N % N % 
1. Upper Third of 
Student Teachers 
in Changes in MT AI 
Raw Scores. 22 58 x 21 8 21 38 100 
2. Lower Third of 
Student Teachers 
in Changes in MTAI 
Raw Scores. ll 29 11 29 16 42 38 100 
Totals 33 19 24 76 200 


Chi-square = 6.794, which reaches 5 per cent level with two degrees of freedom. 
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lower third of the students in terms of 
gains made on raw scores on the MTAI 
were supervised by teachers with no 
specialized preparation. Further study 
of these data concerning both groups of 
students showed no significant differ- 
ences in their scholastic achievement as 
measured by grades in college courses. 
There also was no significant difference 
between the two groups of students with 
relation to their student-teaching assign- 
ments as to grade level, class size, or 
location of student-teaching centers. All 
these students had completed similar 
courses in professional education prior 
to being admitted to student teaching. 
None of the supervising teachers were 
aware of the specific nature of this study. 


Conclusions 

1. In terms of changes on MTAI raw 
scores during the student-teaching quar- 
ter, student teachers tended to make 
greater increases when placed with super- 
vising teachers who had completed the 
supervising teacher preparation program. 

2. Continued careful screening needs 
to be made in the selection of prospec- 
tive supervising teachers to participate in 
the specialized preparation program. 

3. If value is placed upon changes in 
MTAI scores of student teachers, con- 
tinued careful screening needs to be 
done in utilizing the services of super- 
vising teachers who have completed the 
state-sponsored specialized preparation 
sequence. 








Prerequisites for Further Advancement 

of Standards by the Profession 
Because of the complexity of the problem of guaranteeing competent performance and 

ethical behavior, it is important to establish agreed-upon prerequisites if the teaching 

profession is to deliver both quantity and quality in education at all levels. These pre- | 
requisites include: 

1. Public policy which makes provision for establishing and maintaining a fully prepared 
person in every professional position, including agreed-upon formal commitments and ex- 
plicit rules and regulations which govern interrelationships between public representatives ‘ 
and professional bodies or individuals. 

2. Public and professional insistence upon the conditions necessary for professional perform- t 
ance, including the right to decline responsibilities where conditions seriously impair the \ 
likelihood of professional performance. I 

3. Allocation by the public and acceptance by the teaching profession of responsibility for 


adequate preparation of professional personnel and for their continued competent perform- 

ance and ethical behavior. d 
4. Creation of an agreed-upon single code of ethics which can be used as a point of departure n 

in administering standards of ethical behavior. d 
5. Creation of an agreed-upon definition of competency which can be used as a point of de- S 

parture in administering standards of competent performance. it 


6. Establishment of appropriate professional and legal sanctions and of administrative proce- 
dures and machinery for carrying out responsibilities in connection with enforcement of 


standards of competent performance and ethical behavior. ce 
Existence of these conditions is basic to the advancement of professional standards, in 
and their establishment requires joint endeavor by the public and the profession. These nt 
conditions are imperative if competent educational services are to be guaranteed. vi 
To be sure, educators are public servants and their central concern must be for the ar 
public’s welfare. But for this very reason, it is important that the public grant to the sc] 
profession responsibility for making those decisions and administering those professional Be 


matters which call for expertness. 
The above excerpt is from “New Horizons in Teacher Education and. Professional 


Standards,” NEA Journat, January, 1961, p. 66. The final report of the special NEA tio 
project about which this article was written will be published in May, 1961, under the of 
title, New Horizons In TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS, A REPORT TO aur 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—EDITORS. sin 














Hazel S. Rench 


Observing Teaching Via Closed-Circuit 


Television 


As 150 sophomores gather in the 
college auditorium for their weekly 
observation period, four TV _ screens 
announce, “NYSU College of Education 
at Brockport CCTV,” against the back- 
ground music of Brahms. A hum of 
anticipation pervades the room as stu- 
dents glance over their guide sheets and 
exchange comments. “Attention, please. 
Telecast will start in a moment,” flashes 
on the screen. Quiet descends. Every 
observer is sitting in a reserved seat for 
the demonstration. One hundred and 
fifty prospective teachers are looking 
over Johnny's shoulder as he comes to 
them via closed-circuit TV in New York 
State University College of Education at 
Brockport. 

Rapidly increasing numbers of stu- 
dents entering Brockport each year have 
made adequate observation by the stu- 
dents, prior to teaching, impossible. 
Sheer numbers now preclude the feas- 
ibility of a freshman psychology class's 
visiting a campus-school grade, with the 
college instructor, in order to be guided 
in observations of child behavior. Sheer 
numbers preclude the feasibility of a 
visit by a sophomore class in methods 
and materials of teaching to a campus- 
school classroom for guided observation. 
Because we believed that there is no 
adequate substitute for these observa- 
tional activities, we tried various schemes 
of mass observation, using the college 
auditorium or the gymnasium floor as a 
simulated classroom. Then _ closed- 


circuit television came to Brockport. 

In order to use this medium wisely and 
efficiently, long hours of planning, 
“brain-picking,” and evaluation by col- 
lege instructors, campus-school teachers, 
and CCTV staff were necessary. The 
demonstration lessons, relating to college 
courses in teaching methods, are taught 
by selected teachers from the campus 
school. The college instructors, whose 
classes view the lessons, point out signifi- 
cant happenings and comment upon 
events at the time they take place. 


Opportunities for Observation 

The use of CCTV has enabled sopho- 
more students to experience eight to 
twelve observations each semester in 
various areas of learning in different 
campus-school grades. For example, 
sophomores observe arithmetic taught to 
first-graders, third-graders, and sixth- 
graders, and gain insight into methods, 
materials, and teaching techniques suit- 
able for use at each level as dictated by 
child growth. They observe the develop- 
mental reading program from the begin- 
ner’s initial experience with his first 
reading book through various phases of 
growing independence and mastery of 
skills. 

A third-grade teacher shows them how 
she helps children take the step from 
manuscript to cursive writing; a fifth- 


Miss Rench is associate professor of edu- 
cation, State University of New York College 
of Education, Brockport. 
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grade teacher demonstrates ways of 
developing interest in continued im- 
provement of this skill and its applica- 
tion to practical problems. The observers 
see how the use of a puppet helps eight- 
year-olds master the mysteries of correct 
spelling; seventh-graders demonstrate the 
importance of dictionary skills for con- 
tinued spelling improvement. 

The students observe the organization, 
the techniques for teaching, and the 
activities of pupil-teacher planning for 
such experiences as initiation of a citi- 
zenship-education unit, a trip to the 
museum, or a choral reading project. 
Last year an enriched-music program on 
CCTV for campus-school children of 
various grades was available for sopho- 
more observation at the same time it was 
telecast to the children. A series of 
science lessons was observed under the 
same circumstances. 


Behind the Scenes 

Telecast observations may originate in 
any one of several campus-school class- 
rooms or in a central studio. When class 
activities of the pre-kindergarten (four- 
year-olds) and kindergarten (five-year- 
olds) are observed, the program generally 
originates in the classroom. Because it 
is impossible to divorce the equipment 
from the program and because it is 
difficult to transfer a kindergarten to the 
studio, we have found it expedient to 
telecast from the classroom. At this age 
children are not “camera shy" and so 
respond in a natural way to the chal- 
lenge of daily activities. They are un- 
disturbed by comments of the college 
instructor, the “roving microphone,” or 
the electronic equipment. When chil- 
dren at other grade levels demonstrate 
independent work activities, a planning 
session for the day, or a special project 
involving the whole grade, the telecast 
originates in the classroom. 

For a majority of lessons, children are 
brought to the studio because it is 
equipped with special lights and sound- 


proofing materials. Camera shots are 
more effective and children’s voices are 
reproduced with less effort than in the 
classroom. Six, eight, or ten children are 
the numbers most frequently used. When 
the groups are small it is possible to see 
all of the children on one camera shot, 
to note their reactions, and to concen- 
trate on specifics. In smaller groups the 
camera is more easily focused on the 
child who works efficiently or on the 
child who needs special assistance to 
emphasize the teacher's methods of 
dealing with each. The campus-school 
children consider it a privilege to come 
to the studio and they are happy when 
their turn comes “to be on television.” 
Demonstrations usually last from 20 
minutes to half an hour. This short 
period lessens the chances that the chil- 
dren will become over-stimulated and 
gives the teacher time to discuss the 
lesson with the college class and to an- 
swer questions while interest is high. 


Advantages and Limitations 
of CCTV 

CCTV has several strengths and weak- 
nesses, but after four years of working in 
the program we find that the strengths 
outweigh the weaknesses. The advan- 
tages and limitations discussed are based 
upon observations of the college staff, 
the response of students to periodic 
questionnaires, and opinions of campus- 
school teachers and children. 

The first advantage is the close asso- 
ciation of three departments at Brock- 
port. The college teacher, the campus- 
school teacher, and the CCTV staff 
member, by planning together, control 
the items to be observed to a greater 
degree than can be done in regular 
classroom observation. Thus learning 
is increased. The objectives and general 
plan of the lesson are discussed; then the 
CCTV staff member guides the camera 
work and selects the pictures for the 
screen. The camera can bring closeup 
shots of children, their work, a picture, 
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or the page of a book, thereby giving 
emphasis and clarity not possible in 
conventional classroom observations. 
When feasible, the college teacher can 
make comments and point out signifi- 
cant happenings at the moment they 
are taking place. These carefully con- 
trolled experiences prepare students for 
the advanced steps of independent ob- 
servation, participation, and student 
teaching. 

There are two limitations to this phase 
of the program. Some students are ready 
for independent observation before 
others, but no recognition is made of in- 
dividual differences in readiness. The 
other limitation is the selection of 
camera shots. Unless carefully chosen, 
they can become a series of disjointed 
pictures. We have solved this problem 
by using a successful classroom teacher 
who selects the television pictures to be 
viewed by the college students. 

The second advantage is that CCTV 
has made observation possible to hun- 
dreds of students. The pictures they 
have seen have been worth the proverbia 
thousand words. Student surveys in” 
cate that, on the whole, they prefer t. 
guided observation for their initial ex- 
perience. They have followed mimeo- 
graphed copies of plans used by the dem- 
onstration teacher. They have observed 
how experienced teachers apply and 
adapt these plans for teaching. They 
have learned from each other through 
co-operative efforts by making a plan for 
the lesson before they observe it. They 
have noted likenesses and differences be- 
tween their plan and the demonstration 
teacher’s plan. Campus-school teachers 
say that when these students come to the 
classroom they are ready to participate 
actively and plan effectively at an earlier 
date than were students who did not 
have CCTV observations. 

A third advantage is that children in 
the studio are not distracted by a large 
group of observers in their classroom. 
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There are studio distractions but our 
children have become accustomed to 
them in a short time and have become 
veteran troupers. Campus-school teach- 
ers, too, generally prefer this type of 
demonstration to the classroom type, after 
their initial experience with the cameras. 


The obvious limitations here are the 
artificial learning situations and the un- 
comfortable conditions under which 
children and teachers work. The un- 
comfortable conditions have been rem- 
edied, to some extent, but many still re- 
main. The learning situation has proved 
to be no more artificial than any demon- 
stration lesson might be with a large 
group of observers in the classroom. 
After a few experiences with CCTV our 
children become so interested in class 
work that they forget they are “on tele- 
vision.” 

We have found that younger children 
are better TV actors than older children. 
We need to remember that younger chil- 
dren are less disturbed, generally, in the 
presence of observers than are older ones. 
In fairness to CCTV we cannot attribute 
this difference to the medium entirely, 
but must take into consideration the psy- 
chological implications of each develop- 
mental stage of growth. 

A fourth advantage is the improve- 
ment of teaching. Campus-school teach- 
ers who have worked with this medium 
believe that teaching via CCTV raises 
the level of instruction. Meticulous plan- 
ning, continued search for new and vital 
ways of presenting materials, and more 
frequent evaluation are required if 
CCTV is properly used. 

One limitation is lack of planning 
time. Under present conditions teachers 
are not released from regular classroom 
duties to plan for CCTV teaching. 

A fifth advantage is the use of the kine- 
scope. This technique makes it possible 
to record successful demonstration les- 
sons and tc continue to use them for child 
study and the study of techniques of 
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teaching. Also, student teachers have used 
kinescopes for self-evaluation. A kine- 
scope made early in the student teaching 
assignment and another made near the 
end help the prospective teacher and his 
sponsor to note strengths and weaknesses 
and to plan the desired improvements 
for growth. 

Successful kinescoping using a vidicon 
camera presents a problem to our tech- 
nical staff. Even though improvements 
have been made, there are still many 
weaknesses to overcome in order to pro- 
duce successful kinescopes. 


CCTV—A Medium for Enriching 
Teaching 


To claim that this medium for instruc- 
tion has solved all our problems or to 
deny that it has created additional ones 
would be unrealistic. However, it has 
offered possibilities for carrying on our 
observation program that could other- 
wise not have been realized under our 
present conditions of increased enroll- 
ment and limited campus-school facili- 
ties. 

After four years of CCTV we are be- 
lieving, more and more, that this medi- 
um can enrich but cannot replace dy- 
namic teaching. A greater variety and 


an increased number of opportunities to 
study child behavior and to observe ex- 
perienced classroom teachers and teach- 
ers of special subjects have come via 
CCTV. The close co-operation between 
campus-school instructors and instructors 
in the education department of the col- 
lege, which is imperative for the use of 
CCTV, has resulted in mutual under- 
standing and respect for the contribu- 
tions of each. The technical staff has be- 
come a third partner in this co-operative 
effort. Through rigid self-evaluation and 
eager acceptance of suggestions, techni- 
cians have continued to improve the 
quality of pictures, the sound, and the 
camera work. A new respect for tech- 
nological efficiency permeates our cam- 
pus. This three-way partnership has 
pushed forward—many times by trial and 
error and often in spite of technical dif- 
ficulties—toward an enriched program for 
observation of demonstrated teaching 
and child behavior. 

CCTV is here to stay. We want to 
keep it at Brockport. We want to con- 
tinue to experiment with its various uses 
so that learning may be increased. The 
cost in time, energy, added staff, and 
expensive materials is justified, as we 
find new and better ways to use CCTV 
for the enrichment of teacher education. 








Fair Game 
You need a fishing license if you want to catch a fish; 
You need a special permit ‘ere a pheasant finds your dish; 
The law won't let you freely shoot at moose and alligators; 
But it’s always open season when it comes to educators. 


Is the juvenile delinquent? Or less than comme il faut? 

Is that crater now named Moscow on the moon a bit de trop? 
Have you buried your resentments of maters and/or paters? 
Take heart: it still is open season on our educators. 


Don't rest ye, august gentlemen, nay-sayers and beraters; 
Come join the merry company of eager celebrators. 
There's a reason to be jolly, so permit no joy deflaters— 
It's open season—tally-ho!—on educators. 


—Florence B. Freedman 
Hunter College of the City 
of New York 
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Raymond E. Kuhl 


Time for Student Teaching 


Tue question of time devoted to stu- 
dent teaching and observation has been 
answered in a number of ways by colleges 
and universities engaged in teacher edu- 
cation. In Pennsylvania the student 
teaching and observation requirement is 
180 clock hours. Some institutions meet 
this minimum requirement only, while 
others prescribe 30 hours per week for 
18 weeks, or a total of 540 hours. The 
distribution of time during the day or 
week follows a variety of schemes—rang- 
ing from assignments which coincide 
with the length of the public-school day, 
five days each week, to systems that op- 
erate several hours, one or two days per 
week. 

It does not seem probable that one 
plan can be proved with any conclusive- 
ness to be significantly better than the 
others. In lieu of demonstrable proof of 
superiority, it is necessary to turn to the 
judgment of experts. Co-operating 
teachers (elementary- or secondary-school 
teachers in whose classrooms student 
teachers observe and practice) are one 
of the expert groups in the field of stu- 
dent teaching. Certainly it would be dif- 
ficult to find personnel involved in stu- 
dent teaching who would be in a better 
position to judge certain of its aspects. 


The Survey 
A survey was conducted among the 
co-operating teachers of Millersville State 
College at Millersville, Pennsylvania, 
to determine which, in their judgment, 
was the best time arrangement for stu- 


Co-operating teachers react to four 
different time patterns. 


dent teaching. All co-operating teachers 
who supervised student teachers during 
the first semester 1958-1959 were involved 
in the study. A random sampling of co- 
operating teachers who had worked with 
student teachers in previous semesters 
but not during this semester was in- 
cluded, and elementary- and secondary- 
school principals of schools in which 
student teachers were located during the 
above-mentioned semester were also 
brought into the survey. 


A questionnaire was constructed which 
would identify teachers only with re- 
spect to grades or subjects being taught 
and whether they had worked with stu- 
dent teachers in time systems other than 
a full day of teaching and observation 
for a semester, the system used at Millers- 
ville. College supervisors of student 
teachers distributed the questionnaires; 
they were returned to the college by mail 
without the senders’ identifications. 


Elementary-school co-operating teach- 
ers who took part in the study repre- 
sented grades | through 6 and kinder- 
garten. The secondary-school group in- 
cluded teachers in grades 7 through 12 
in the curricular areas of mathematics, 
English, science, history and social stud- 
ies, foreign languages, and geography. 
Librarians and industrial-arts teachers 
were also included, but because indus- 
trial arts and library science are special 


Dr. Kuhl is director of student teaching 
and placement, Millersville State College, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER AND Per Cent OF CO-OPERATING TEACHERS INDICATING PREFERENCE 
AMONG DirreReENT TIME PATTERNS OF STUDENT TEACHING 





Student-Teaching Time Patterns 


Plan A — All day, full semester. 


Plan B — All day, half semester in junior year, 
half semester in senior year. 


Plan C — All day, half semester with one teacher, 


half with another. 


Plan D — Other time patterns. 
Totals 


curricula areas at Millersville, returns 
from co-operating teachers in those areas 
were treated separately. 

Two-hundred-and-eight questionnaires 
were placed in the hands of the co-oper- 
ating teachers or principals. One-hun- 
dred-fifty-six were returned; 144 of these 
were usable. When the 144 question- 
nai, 2s were grouped according to teach- 
ing fields of the co-operating teachers, 
the distribution showed 46 elementary- 
school teachers, 68 secondary-school 
teachers, 4 librarians, 20 industrial-arts 
teachers and 6 principals. 

Each co-operating teacher was asked 
to select from among nine different time 
patterns of student teaching the one he 
considered best; he was also given the 
opportunity to suggest and vote for any 
plan not listed. Only three plans re- 
ceived substantial support. The results 
are found in Table I. 


Results of the Survey 


Student teaching all day for a semester 
(Plan A) received 106 votes or 74 per 
cent of the total. Student teaching all 
day for a half semester in the junior 
year and a half semester in the senior 
year (Plan B) was selected by 19 co- 
operating teachers, or 13 per cent of the 
total. Student teaching all day half a 
semester with one co-operating teacher 
and half with another (Plan C) was 





Preference 
No. .. Per Cent 
oS = eo 
19 13 
10 
9 6 
144 100 


chosen by 10 co-operating teachers, or 
7 per cent. The preferences of the nine 
remaining co-operating teachers were dis- 
tributed over a number of different sys- 
tems (Plan D). It is worthy of note that 
more than 90 per cent of these co-operat- 
ing teachers were in favor of some system 
involving the student teacher's presence 
in the classroom during the entire school 
day for a semester or its equivalent (Plans 
A, B, and C). 

Table II is concerned with the student- 
teaching time preference in relation to 
the respondents’ teaching fields or ad- 
ministrative activities. Secondary-school 
and industrial-arts co-operating teachers 
were much stronger in their preference 
for Plan A than were elementary-school 
co-operating teachers. It must be ob- 
served, however, that Plan A was the 
choice of half of the elementary-school 
group. Plan B was preferred by 32 per 
cent of the elementary-school co-operat- 
ing teachers. Again the all-day, one- 
semester plan was clearly favored. The 
small number of responses from librar- 
ians and principals, four and six respec- 
tively, made any analysis of their reac- 
tions meaningless. 

It is reasonable to assume that co- 
operating teachers would be influenced 
in their choice by their previous experi- 
ences with student teaching. Therefore, 
they were asked to indicate whether they 
had worked with student teachers under 
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TABLE Il 


NUMBER AND PER CENTS OF CO-OPERATING TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS INDICATING PREFERENCE 
AMONG DIFFERENT TIME PATTERNS OF STUDENT TEACHING, CLASSIFIED BY TEACHING AREA oR LEVEL 








Elementary 
No. % 


Student-Teaching 

Time Pattern No. 
Plan A — All day, full 

semester. 23 50 60 
Plan B — All day, half 

semester in junior year, 

half in senior year. 15 32 l 
Plan C — All day, half 

semester with one 

teacher, half with 


another. 6 13 2 
Plan D — Other time 2 4 5 

patterns. 
100 =«68 


Totals 46 
time arrangements other than all day for 
a full semester. Those responding in 
the affirmative were asked to describe the 
pattern or patterns used. 

Time arrangements under which co- 
operating teachers had operated were 
numerous; at least 15 distinct patterns 
could be identified. Most frequently 
mentioned were student teaching and 
observation at different times on differ- 
ent days, adjusted to fit into a schedule 
of college classes being carried at the 
same time as student teaching (15 times), 


Secondary 


Area or Level 
Library Ind. Arts 
x No. % No. % 


Principals Totals 
No. % No. % 


88 1 2 17 8 5 83 106 74 
we 25 l 5 1 17 19 13 
$ 0 0 2 10 0 0 10 7 
, 3 50 0 0 0 0 9 6 
100 4 100 6 


100 +20 100 =—-144 100 


student teaching and observation for a 
half day during one semester (12 times), 
all day for a half semester (11 times), all 
day with one teacher for a half semester 
and half with another (four times), and 
one or two periods regularly each day 
(three times). No other time arrange- 
ment was mentioned more than twice. 

Table III shows the results of consider- 
ing separately the preferences of those 
co-operating teachers with experience 
only under Plan A and those who had 
worked under other time arrangements. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND Per CENTS OF CO-OPERATING TEACHERS INDICATING PREFERENCE 
PATTERNS ACCORDING TO THEIR PREVIOUS EXPERIENCES 


DIFFERENT TIME 


AMONG 











Co-operating Teachers With 
Experience Under Systems Other 
Than Plan A 


Student-Teaching Time Pattern 


No. 

Plan A All day, full semester. 47 
Plan B — All day, half semester 

in junior year, half in 

senior year. 6 
Plan C — All day, half semester 

with one teacher, half 

with another. 3 
Plan D — Other time patterns 5 


Totals 61 


Time-Pattern Experiences 

Co-opertaing Teachers 

With Experience Under 
Plan A Only 


Per Cent No. Per Cent 
77 59 71 
10 13 16 
5 7 x 
8 4 5 
100 83 100 
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Both groups indicated a strong prefer- 
ence for Plan A. The co-operating 
teachers who had experience with other 
systems were more definite in this choice 
(77 per cent preferring Plan A) than 
were teachers in the other group (71 per 
cent preferring). 


Co-operating teachers were asked to 
state the benefits of the time pattern they 
favored as related to pupils, student 
teachers, and co-operating teachers. Fre- 
quently no response was given; in other 
instances, one co-operating teacher stated 
several benefits. 


Benefits for. Pupils 


Benefits for pupils were claimed by the 
adherents of each plan. Eighty-one of 
the co-operating teachers who favored 
Plan A felt that this system provided the 
necessary opportunities for pupils and 
student teachers to know each other and 
to develop a normal classroom situation. 
Thirty-four believed it protected pupils 
from being exposed to too many different 
personalities. 


Of the co-operating teachers who fav- 
ored Plan B, four declared that the stu- 
dent teachers were better prepared to 
teach pupils in the senior year after hav- 
ing had teaching experience in the junior 
year; three stated that it offered pupils 
a better opportunity to adjust to differ- 
ences in personalities of their teachers; 
and one said that under this plan the 
pupils suffered less if the student teacher 
happened to be unsatisfactory. 

Three co-operating teachers who fav- 
ored Plan C stated that under this plan 
pupils were less affected if the student 
teachers were weak or if there were per- 
sonality conflicts between pupils and stu- 
dent teachers. Another advocate of Plan 


C preferred its shorter teaching period 
for student teachers, and one other be- 
lieved that pupils benefited from the 
many contacts with different personali- 
ties that this plan provided for. 


Benefits for Student Teachers 

Benefits for student teachers were 
also claimed. Ninety-seven co-operating 
teachers argued that Plan A provided the 
time necessary for a variety of experi- 
ence, the gaining of insights, and the 
planning of activities. Six co-operating 
teachers claimed an advantage of greater 
continuity for Plan A and four others 
stated that under this plan student teach- 
ers could give full time and energy to 
student teaching. Still another four felt 
that student teachers needed the first half 
of the semester to get ready to do real 
teaching in the second half. 

Nine advocates of Plan B maintained 
that theory courses would have more 
meaning if they followed a half semester 
of student teaching in the junior year. 
Five stated that personality conflicts were 
less likely, and three felt that the senior- 
year teaching would be more meaningful 
as a result of the junior-year experience. 

Five of the co-operating teachers who 
favored Plan C believed that the student 
teacher benefited through the experience 
of being exposed to more than one co- 
operating teacher. Another three saw 
an advantage in the opportunity to avoid 
personality conflicts. 


Benefits for Co-operating Teachers 
Co-operating teachers also claimed 
benefits to themselves for the different 
systems. Sixty-six supporters of Plan A 
stated that it provided more adequate 
time to work with and become ac- 
quainted with the student teacher. An- 
other 12 maintained that it made possi- 
ble a more realiable evaluation of stu- 
dent teachers. Nine felt that student 
teachers were more helpful to co-operat- 
ing teachers under this plan, and nine 
argued that working with but one stu- 
dent teacher a semester is all that should 
be expected of a co-operating teacher. 
Supporters of Plan B claimed that the 
senior student-teaching session could be 
devoted entirely to instructional activi- 
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ties and that routine activities could be 
taken care of in the junior year. Others 
felt that evaluation of student teachers 
could be carried out more reliably under 
Plan B. Again there were those who 
argued that long periods with weak stu- 
dent teachers could be avoided. 

The advantages claimed for Plan C 
were that shorter periods of student 
teaching resulted in less boredom to co- 
operating teachers; the plan offered 
teachers an opportunity to participate 
in the training of more teachers; per- 
sonality clashes could be diminished; and 
long periods with a weak student teacher 
were lessened. 


Summary 

The co-operating teachers of Millers- 
ville State College at Millersville, Penn- 
sylvania, exhibited a strong preference 
(74 per cent) in favor of a system of stu- 
dent teaching and observation which in- 
volved an all-day session for a semester, 
Plan A. Secondary-school and industrial- 
arts co-operating teachers were more 
dedicated to this position than were ele- 
mentary-school co-operating teachers. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the co-operat- 
ing teachers who had experience with 
other time patterns favored it. 

Co-operating teachers who advocated 
Plan A found its value in the long, un- 
interrupted period of time, which was 
sufficient to develop a teacher and, at 
the same time benefit the pupils and co- 
operating teachers. Those who preferred 
Plan B, all day for a half semester in the 
junior year and a half semester in the 
senior year, saw the second student-teach- 
ing session after a lapse of a year as one 
which would be especially profitable to 
student teachers, pupils, and co-operating 
teachers. It was claimed that under Plan 
C (full-time teaching, half a semester 
with one teacher and half with another) 
student teachers profited by working 
with more than one co-operating teacher 
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and that pupils and co-operating teach- 
ers were protected from personality con- 
flicts and long sessions with inferior stu- 
dent teachers. 


Conclusions 


Any conclusions drawn from this in- 
vestigation are subject to limitations. 
First, the data were gathered from only 
one institution, and similar studies at 
other colleges or universities might pro- 
duce results in conflict with those pre- 
sented here. Second, the information 
for this study was based on a question- 
naire return of 69 per cent; it is possible 
that the sampling was not representative 
of the true situation at this college. 
However, the writer has reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions based on the judg- 
ments of 144 co-operating teachers of 
Millersville State College at Millersville, 
Pennsylvania. 

1. Student-teacher assignments should 
cover the complete school day. 


2. A complete school day through one 
semester is the best time pattern. The 
experience necessary to bring an inex- 
perienced college student to the place 
where he is ready to take over his own 
classroom requires the time and contin- 
uity provided by this plan. 

3. The preference of co-operating 
teachers for a pattern that calls for a 
student teacher's presence in the class- 
room all day for a semester cannot be 
credited to their lack of experience with 
other patterns. 

4. Factors exist which make all-day 
assignments during a semester more de- 
sirable for secondary-school and indus- 
trial-arts teaching situations than for 
elementary-school situations. 

5. The welfare of pupils and co-op- 
erating teachers is as.vital in the student- 
teaching situation as is that of the stu- 
dent teachers. 


hE 





A. W. Scrivner 


Professional Laboratory Experiences 


Aware of the gap existing between 
the commonly accepted maxim that we 
“learn by doing” and the actual practices 
followed in its pattern of teacher prepar- 
ation, the teacher education faculty of 
the University of Mississippi determined 
to implement more effectively and com- 
pletely the “doing” concept in its pro- 
gram for prospective teachers. This at- 
tempt is being made by enlivening early 
professional courses with numerous first- 
hand working relations and communica- 
tions with children and young people, by 
sending students into their hometown 
schools for observation, information, and 
participation, and by developing a num- 
ber of off-campus student-teaching labor- 
atory centers where the professional neo- 
phyte experiences a full-time cross-sec- 
tion of school and community life. 

In the past, a future teacher was gen- 
erally exposed to a mass of theoretical 
knowledge gained in the classroom from 
the textbook or class lectures, then sent 
to an experienced teacher's classroom to 
“practice teach,” i.e., to watch, listen, 
and occasionally contribute. All of this 
was good, but lacking in the essential 
“doing.” To correct this deficiency, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools through- 
out the state of Mississippi which pro- 
vide complete community-school situa- 
tions have been selected and approved 
as teacher education laboratories. Send- 


ing a team of students into an entire 
community increases the opportunities 
for vertical and horizontal experiences. 
Vertical experiences allow the students 
to participate at various grade levels and 
in different subject-matter levels, while 


horizontal experiences give them a 
chance to experience firsthand the role 
of a teacher as a member of the commun- 
ity. By placing the student in a labora- 
tory center, away from the campus and 
its attractive social functions, the student 
learns by doing, and the teacher educa- 
tors are hopeful of successfully “bridg- 
ing the gap” which frequently divides 
theory from practice. 

After the student teacher is assigned 
to his or her selected school, he is not 
left to work out his own “salvation.” To 
aid the excellent experiences provided by 
the school, a team of supervisors is peri- 
odically sent to assist personnel at the 
laboratory center and to assist the young 
teacher to adapt to practice in the class- 
room his knowledge gained from theory. 
In order to supervise adequately the 
various laboratory centers, the schedule 
of each university professor is arranged 
so that he may teach his classes and 
have time for personal supervision in the 
off-campus centers. The supervisors go 
as a team to the laboratory centers to 
discuss the student’s problems and to 
evaluate his progress. 

The assignment of student teachers to 
approved school systems has necessitated 
a change in practice on the part of the 
university professors. In accepting the 
laboratory centers as full partners in 
teacher education, the University must 
exercise adequate control over the stu- 


Dr. Scrivner was associate professor of 
education and director of laboratory experi- 
ences, University of Mississippi, at the time 
this article was written. He is now teaching 
at the University of South Florida, Tampa. 
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dent and at the same time allow greater 
freedom to the laboratory center in de- 
veloping each prospective teacher to his 
full potential and probe all areas of the 
student's strengths and weaknesses. 

To guard against overloading the vari- 
vus laboratory centers, more centers than 
necessary were selected to allow rotation 
over a two-semester period and to pro- 
vide the student with a choice of systems 
in which to work. 

The use of laboratory centers away 
from the university campus also has an 
added attraction. These centers provide 
opportunities to the University to serve 
the public schools and provide university 
personnel an opportunity to work as a 
team toward the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children in the 
community. 

Thus, after extensive experimentation 
with the use of off-campus laboratory 
centers, the University of Mississippi has 
adopted a program of laboratory experi- 
ences designed to increase the under- 
standing and growth of prospective 
teachers at different stages of their 
growth. 


Sophomore Level 

Since the freshman year of work con- 
sists entirely of general education, the 
first laboratory experiences occur in the 
latter part of the sophomore year. When 
the students enroll in the course designed 
to provide an understanding of the 
school and community, they are required 
to visit schools in the surrounding com- 
munities and in their home communities 
during vacation periods. After these 
visits, they report their observations to 
the class for the purpose of discussing the 
relationship of each school to the com- 
munity in which the school is located. 


Junior Level 
The laboratory experiences at the 
junior level are varied to meet the differ- 
ent needs of elementary- and secondary- 
education majors. The secondary-educa- 
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tion majors are enrolled in a course de- 
signed to study the adolescent and are 
required to conduct ten interviews in the 
campus laboratory school. They are also 
required to administer two standardized 
achievement tests and one intelligence 
test and to observe three classes to deter- 
mine classroom climate. 

In the area of business education stu- 
dents are required to make group visita- 
tions to the campus laboratory school 
and to selected schools in the surround- 
ing area. Teaching demonstrations are 
also required in at least one unit. 

The students majoring in physical 
education are required to conduct sur- 
veys of the community to ascertain rec- 
reational needs, to officiate in team sports 
in the campus laboratory school and 
schools in the surrounding area, and to 
help organize and direct intramural 
sports for university students. 

During the course involving physical 
education in the elementary school, stu- 
dents are supervised as they observe and 
teach physical education two one-half- 
hour periods a week for eight to ten 
weeks in the local elementary school. 

Elementary-education students study- 
ing language arts are required to partici- 
pate as “teacher assistants” in the local 
elementary school. The student is as- 
signed to a teacher for a period of two 
hours each week for 18 weeks. Each stu- 
dent keeps a daily record of his participa- 
tion and observation; the record is ap- 
proved by the teacher at the end of the 
semester and placed in the student's file. 
The following lists summarize the activ- 
ities during one semester: 

Observations: 

(1) Reading lessons; (2) science-fair 
activities; (3) oral book reports; (4) class- 
room discussions; (5) assembly programs; 
(6) creative drawing activities. 
Participation: 

(1) Cut silhouettes for a play; (2) read 
stories to the class; (3) guided discussions 
of current events; (4) graded tests and 
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recorded scores; (5) wrote directions on 
the blackboard; (6) gave individual as- 
sistance; (7) constructed scoring keys; 
(8) dictated to the class; (9) helped con- 
struct posters; (10) assisted with cursive 
writing; (11) filed examples of work; (12) 
sewed a torn dress; (13) checked a child 
in the sickroom; (14) helped with arith- 
metic; (15) checked library books; (16) 
judged letters for exhibits; (17) helped 
write “thank you” notes; (18) mimeo- 
graped tests; (19) supervised study; (20) 
judged art work; (21) pinned ducks on 
the shades; (22) helped with the bulletin 
board; (23) accompanied class on field 
trips; (24) attended sixth-grade picnics; 
(25) organized panel discussions; and (26) 
helped paint bird figurines. 


Senior Level 

During the senior year prospective 
teachers are expected to participate in 
two distinct activities. At the beginning 
of the year, they are requested to partici- 
pate in “September Experiences” and 
during their last semester at the Univers- 
ity, they enroll in a 15-hour block which 
consists of five weeks of pre-student- 
teaching activity, nine weeks of off-cam- 
pus student teaching, and three weeks of 
study and evaluation. 

September School Experiences. Pro- 
fessional experiences which do not neces- 
sarily require the use of the campus 
laboratory school include the September 
School Experiences—two weeks of par- 
ticipation and observation in a school of 
the student's choice. This is expected of 
all senior education students prior to 
their enrollment for their last year at the 
University. The experience is planned to 
give the student an opportunity to ob- 
serve the opening of school. 

Fifteen Semester-Hour Block. The 
need for additional facilities to accom- 
modate the increasing demand for 


broader and more worthwhile experi- 
ences had long been evident to the 
faculty of the School of Education. The 
campus program as it existed in the 
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past extended over an entire semester. 
During this time the student teacher 
spent one-half day in the local elemen- 
tary school or in the campus laboratory 
school and the remainder of the day in 
academic classes on the campus. As a 
result of the dual role, the student teach- 
er was never able to become completely 
involved as a teacher and member of a 
community. 

The recognition that student teachers 
were not benefiting as fully from the pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences as might 
be possible prompted the decision to ex- 
pand the program to permit the utiliza- 
tion of school plants and faculties in a 
number of school systems throughout the 
state. 


Summary of Program Change 

The change in the student teaching 
program may be summarized as follows: 

1. The final semester of each prospec- 
tive teacher's senior year is reserved for 
the student-teaching program. 

2. The prospective teacher earns 15 
semester hours of credit during this final 
semester, 9 hours in methods and related 
classroom experiences and 6 in student- 
teaching experiences. 

3. The student spends five weeks at 
the beginning of the semester and three 
weeks following student teaching in ex- 
periences concerned with general cur- 
riculum, principles of teaching, and 
methods of teaching. In addition, the 
entire group is brought together through 
special lectures and experiences. These 
activities include the use of the library, 
audio-visual materials, attendance regis- 
ters, and cumulative records; school and 
community relationships; school adminis- 
tration and management; guidance in 
the public schools; teacher organizations; 
tests and measurements; lesson planning; 
and discussion of student teaching from 
the viewpoint of the public-school ad- 
ministrator. The classes are conducted 
from 9:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. on Monday 
through Friday. 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE TIME SPENT BY STUDENT TEACHER IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 











Activities 


Complete Teaching 

Directing Extra-Class Activities 
Substitute Teaching 

Supervising Study 

Assisting with Extra-Class Activities 
Assisting with Class Work 


Teaching Total 


Observation of Supervising Teacher 
Observation of Other Teachers 
Observation of Administration 


Observation Total 


Professional Meetings 
Parent-Teacher Association Meetings 
Faculty Meetings 

Home Visitations 

Social Activities of Pupils 


Professional Total 

Correcting Papers 

Preparation of Materials 

Personal Preparation 

Study & Composition of School Records 


Preparation Total 


Cafeteria Supervision 
Playground Supervision 


Supervision Total 
After-School Activity Total 


Total Activities 


economics, speech therapy, and library science. 
(45 students)—English, mathematics, science, and social studies. 


B. Secondary 
C. Flementary (40 students). 

4. When the students return to the 
campus for three weeks after the student- 
teaching experiences, they report and 
discuss their various experiences. They 
are also given further instruction in areas 
of greatest need. 

5. The off-campus laboratory centers 
enter into the following written agree- 
ment with the University of Mississippi: 

a. The University of Mississippi is respon- 
sible for selecting the student teachers from 
qualified seniors, for the assumption of any 


Average Hours 








A B Cc Average 
95 96 103 98 
4 4 6 4 
9 7 10 9 
15 ll 9 12 
10 6 5 7 
44 10 17 24 
176 133 150 153 
41 57 62 53 
7 19 13 13 
1 3 1 2 
49 79 76 68 
2 2 3 2 
1 1 2 2 
4 4 3 3 
0 1 2 1 
3 3 2 3 
_ were eer rer & 
1 35 21 2 
22 27 22 24 
18 41 33 30 
4 4 5 4 
2 Oe = Gor ee 
1 2 9 4 
2 1 7 3 
. esa”) ‘ae ore 
16 18 17 17 
313s 351s—(‘(iékS‘St:C‘i«CKSTC; 





expenses incidental to providing the services 
required, for providing university super- 
visors for consultation and assistance, and 
for the development of workshops, seminars, 
etc., in order that the personnel in each 
laboratory center may develop a greater 
understandirig of the problems, procedures, 
and policies concerning professional labora- 
tory experiences. 


b. The responsibilities of the laboratory 
centers include providing facilities and ex- 
periences necessary for the enrichment of 
the professional laboratory experiences of 
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the student teachers and providing space for _ prove the services rendered and received by 
group meetings and conferences. the laboratory centers, and assignments of 
c. Joint activities of the University and the student teachers. 


laboratory schools include selection of super- 
vising teachers, approval and regulation of 6. Even though each student teacher 


student-teacher housing, evaluation of the _ is assigned to the community during the 
professional laboratory experiences to im- period of his student teaching, one mem- 


TABLE Il 
Arrer ScHooL ACTIVITIES OF STUDENT TEACHERS 








Attended 
Student teachers’ dinners, parties, and teas. 

Faculty dinners, picnics, and teas. 

Interviews for news releases concerning student teaching. 

Practice sessions for athletic events, musical programs, and plays. 
School census meetings. 

Service-club dinners and luncheons. 

Community functions such as church meetings and scout meetings. 








Assisted 

Students with science fair projects. 
Students with school work. 

Students with the distribution of the school paper 
Students with Y-Teens’ Christmas projects. 
Students with social studies projects. 
Students preparing reports 

Teachers taking school census. 

Teachers in the guidance program. 
Teachers with the school beauty review. 
Teachers with the May Day program. 
Teachers constructing final examinations. 


Visited 

Public libraries. 

School systems. 
Community bakeries. 
Manufacturing concerns. 
Book stores. 


General 

Cleaned hats for the band uniforms. 

Coached baseball, basketball, football, tennis, and track. 

Constructed posters, reading charts, and St. Patrick Day displays. 
Decorated stage for “Who's Who” and the gymnasium for junior proms. 
Directed boys’ quartet. 

Entertained students waiting for late school bus. 

Gave talks on the “Ole Miss” band trips to Brussels, Belgium. 

Judged students’ science fair projects and student debates. 

Modeled for community style show. 

Observed band parade and parent-teacher conference. 

Packed and moved band equipment. 

Prepared food for athletic events, material for bulletin boards, and material for exhibits. 
Repaired drum for the school band. 

Shopped for classroom supplies. 

Sold tickets at athletic events. 


Supervised students in detention classes. | 
Taught students folk dancing. 

Took trip with school band. 

Tutored students absent because of prolonged illness. | 
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ber of the faculty of the participating 
school is, in most cases, primarily re- 
sponsible for the supervision. The suc- 
cess of the student-teaching enterprise 
depends upon the quality of the working 
relationship between the student teacher 
and the entire community in which the 
laboratory center is located. 

7. Members of the faculty of the 
School of Education and subject-matter 
specialists from various departments of 
the University make a minimum of three 
supervisory visits to each center for the 
purpose of observation and assistance to 
the student teacher, supervising teacher, 
and the administrative personnel in the 
laboratory center. 

8. All of the university supervisors 
teach academic classes concurrently with 
their supervisory duties. Airplane trans- 
portation is used extensively to allow 
more time for supervision, and academic 
classes are scheduled three days a week 
to allow Tuesdays and Thursdays for 
supervision. The supervisors travel in 
groups to provide opportunities for dis- 
cussion and evaluation of student teach- 
ers and to reduce cost of supervision. 

9. The final evaluation of the student 
teacher is a co-operative endeavor of the 
supervising teacher and a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education who 
has been acting as university supervisor 
to that particular student teacher. 

10. Examples of the experiences of the 
student teachers and the average time 
spent in various activities is shown by a 
study conducted during the school year 
1958-59. (See Table 1.) 

11. A more complete study of the 
“After-School Activities” was conducted 
to ascertain the experiences in which the 
student teachers participated as a pos- 
sible result of being assigned in a com- 
munity at a distance from the university 
campus. The student teachers indicated 
they spent an average of 17 hours in 
“After-School Activities.” Examples are 
shown in Table II. 
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After two years of operation, the stu- 
dent teachers, supervising teachers, ad- 
ministrative personnel, and the university 
supervisors have indicated general satis- 
faction with the professional laboratory 
experiences. Improvement is desired in 
the following areas: (1) closer working 
relationships between the University and 
the laboratory centers; (2) increased use 
of workshops, seminars, etc. to improve 
the University’s program for teacher 
education and the educational programs 
of the laboratory centers; (3) a more 
unified organization of professional lab- 
oratory experiences from the time the 
prospective teacher enrolls in the first 
professional education course until grad- 
uation; and (4) the organization of a 
program of continuous evaluation at 
each stage of the prospective teacher's 
growth. 
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Douglas Rugh 


The American Teacher—Victim 


of Role Inflation 


"A good profession will not represent itself as able to 
render services outside of its demonstrable competence.” 


No one in America has yet set clear 
limits or boundaries of responsibility for 
the public-school teacher. As a conse- 
quence, the role of the teacher has ex- 
panded far beyond the areas of profes- 
sional competence. The teacher is caught 
not only in the dilemma of role conflicts 
but is continually frustrated in attempt- 
ing to reach goals that are both impossi- 
ble and professionally illegitimate. 

The causes of this creeping inflation 
lie in the American public’s unlimited 
faith in the potentials of education, in 
the profession's delinquency in not 
clearly defining its special role, and in 
the shifting of responsih’’’ty by the 
home, church, and comm y- 

Let us look briefly at so.. of the var- 
ious tasks set for the modern American 
teacher, the distant descendant of the 
person who once kept school and did a 
competent job of instruction in the 
“Three R's.” In the first place the mod- 
ern teacher is expected to teach the 
whole child. This has been interpreted 
by some as meeting the needs of the 
child—intellectual, social, emotional, and 
physical. Among these needs is found, 
for example, a constellation of emotional 
needs: the need for love and affection, 
the need for security, the need for 
achievement, and the need for accept- 
ance and belonging, to mention a few. 


—The American Psychological Association. 


Parents often express the conviction that 
the teacher should inculcate habits of 
good discipline and respect for authority, 
especially parental authority. The 
church counts on the teacher as a col- 
league in promoting the moral and 
spiritual development of the child dur- 
ing the week so that good character 
based on spiritual values will be the end 
product. 

The community naturally wants the 
teacher to prepare all pupils to be worthy 
citizens who vote intelligently and par- 
ticipate in democratic processes at the 
local, state, and national levels. In ad- 
dition, the concepts of inter-cultural ed- 
ucation and world citizenship are now 
widely accepted and impose on the 
teacher the responsibility of conducting 
a sort of UNESCO program in social 
studies. Who knows which pupils may 
be selected to participate in the tech- 
nical assistance program of the future? 
Teachers are expected to help prevent 
the repetition of such fiascoes as are 
depicted in the Ugly American. 

In our neurotic society, so well de- 
scribed by Karen Horney and David 
Riesman, the teacher is expected to forti- 
fy his pupils’ egos with a positive mental- 
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health program so that he can accept 
himself and others. He is to be educated 
to avoid the psychological tragedy of our 
time—emotional immaturity and social 
maladjustment. Two prominent authors" 
who have analyzed the teacher's role 
with respect to mental hygiene have dis- 
covered that the teacher has the follow- 
ing 14 roles: (1) representative of society 
(inculcator of moral precepts); (2) judge 
(gives marks and ratings); (3) resource 
person (for knowledge and skills); (4) 
helper (provides guidance for pupils); 
(5) referee (settles disputes for pupils); 
(6) detective (finds rule-breakers); (7) ob- 
ject of identification (serves as a model 
for traits); (8) limiter of anxiety (helps 
pupils control anxiety); (9) ego-supporter 
(helps pupils develop confidence); (10) 
group leader (sets climate; aids in setting 
goals and reaching them); (11) parent- 
surrogate (for younger pupils); (12) 
target for hostilities (object of hostility 
towards authority); (13) friend and con- 
fidante; and (14) object of affection (emo- 
tional needs of some pupils are met). 


There remains the regular curriculum, 
which is becoming both complex and 
enriched in our scientific, technological 
age. The teacher is expected in science 
to present in simplified manner the basic 
concepts of atoms, sputniks, missiles, an- 
tibiotics, space science, and meteorology. 
Also, for cultural values and because of 
America’s position of world leadership 
with global responsibilities, the teacher 
is increasingly urged to prepare to teach 
a foreign language in the elementary 
school. This, it is hoped, will correct both 
linguistic illiteracy and provincialism. 

The modern teacher, then, if he is to 
live up to such broad expectations, will 
be able to conduct a classroom that 
might resemble a miniature United Na- 
tions, a communications center, or a sci- 
entific laboratory, with the aid of films, 


* Fritz Redl and W. Wattenberg, Mental Hy- 
giene in Teaching (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, 1951) p. 235-51 
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filmstrips, tape-recordings, TV, and bul- 
letin boards in color. These activities 
are to be presided over with dignity and 
competence by a person who must also 
be skilled in teaching the fundamentals 
of reading, writing, speaking, calculat- 
ing, and—above all—thinking. 

Is it any wonder that American school 
teachers are tired teachers? The consci- 
entious ones, and these are the majority, 
are chronically frustrated by the public’s 
unlimited expectations. These may be 
flattering, but the time has come to call 
a halt. Those responsible for teacher 
education and professional standards for 
teachers need to become coldly realistic 
and draw the line between what can be 
done and what cannot be done by the 
classroom teacher. It should be a matter 
of common public knowledge and under- 
standing that teacher education can only 
prepare a teacher to begin to teach. Too 
often the American public, and especially 
the parents of school-age children, think 
that both the novice and the veteran 
teacher should be a master at teaching 
the basic skills, handling emotionally 
disturbed children, identifying and 
teaching the gifted and retarded, and 
counseling parents. Also the teacher is 
expected by the administration to evalu- 
ate learning and make reports, so that 
both parental egos and pupil levels of 
aspiration are satisfied. 


Most of the skills mentioned above are 
not acquired without some special edu- 
cation and experience. Real competence 
in all is very rare, even with this special 
training. There are certain skills which 
the beginning teacher does not normally 
have and certain roles which he should 
never be expected to fill. It may be of 
value to identify some of these. The be- 
ginning teacher, at an average age of 22, 
cannot fill the roles of guidance coun- 
selor and social worker; reading special- 
ist and speech therapist; mental-health 
expert or clinical psychologist; master 
disciplinarian and parent-substitute; effi- 
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cient clerk; and special teacher in art, 
music, language, and health, or for re- 
tarded or gifted children. The beginning 
teacher can be expected to have some 
competence in instruction in the regular 
curriculum, the processes of teaching and 
learning, and the handling of children 
and adolescents in the classroom. 


Economists tell us that inflation is 
caused by uncontrolled credit, uncurbed 
speculation, and persons living beyond 
their income. By analogy one might say 
that the teacher has become the victim 
of role inflation because the public has 
been crediting teachers with too much 
potential, has set goals beyond the levels 
of teacher competence, and has indulged 
in wishful thinking about what schools 
should do as against what they can do 

Teacher education is no wonder pro- 
cess. It cannot even guarantee the desir- 
able intangibles of dedication or com- 
mitment, love of children, or the lifelong 
desire for professional growth. These 
are frequently the products of inservice 
growth; rarely are they all developed in 
preservice education. Creative leader- 
ship by school administrators and the 
understanding support of teachers and 
schools by the community are essential 
for the nurture of these traits. 

The history of other professions in 
America clearly shows that legitimate 
standards have always been the result 
of decisions within the professions con- 
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cerned. The public cannot and should 
not be given the responsibility of defin- 
ing the role of any profession worthy 
of the name. Perhaps it is time that the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards sug- 
gest limits and boundaries for teaching 
as a first step in checking this creeping 
inflation. It would then be necessary for 
state and regional teachers’ organizations 
to discuss these standards and arrive at 
some agreement. Only then will we see 
the day when the American teacher is 
liberated from the frustration of trying 
to be all things to all pupuils. Teaching 
may then become a good profession, ren- 
dering service within the limits of its 
demonstrable competence. 

Dr. John H. Fischer, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, said in an 
address last June: 

The argument is sometimes offered that 
since the school teaches the whole child, it 
must therefore be responsible for all of the 
services the child needs in his development. 


The dean then said that this approach 
to education “makes no practical sense.” 

Coming from one of the incubators of 
the idea that teachers are responsible for 
the whole child, this statement is encour- 
aging. Perhaps we can look hopefully 
now for the clear definition of teaching 
priorities by the profession itself and 
thus take the victim, the American teach- 
er, off this many-pronged hook. 


Those responsible for the conduct of an institution, must realize that there are a wide 
variety of motives for people to enter teaching. Some of these are conscious and some 
completely unconscious. Unless the particular motivations of each faculty member are 
to some extent satisfied, poor morale will result. . . . 

There needs to be significant research carried on on all campuses and in the nation re- 
garding the dynamics of faculty morale. There is of course an almost inexhaustible list of 
problems which could be studied.—Abstract from “A Concept of Faculty Morale,” by 
Dr. Lewis B. Mayhew, a paper presented at the Association for Higher Education De- 


partmental Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 29, 1959, p. 7. 
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Bruce Balow 


Magazine Reading Among Teachers 
and Prospective Teachers 


Tue analyzers and soul searchers com- 
monly describe Americans as culturally 
illiterate. Whereas book shops abound in 
England and the continenta countries, 
we support only limited nu.abers and 
those only when diversified with pottery, 
art materials, greeting cards, and candy. 
Current readers of books, it is stated, 

. . seldom make up more than 25 to 
30 per cent of any group that reflects, 
with reasonable accuracy, a cross section 
of the total population.”! On the other 
hand, “The studies show that between 
60 and 70 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion read one or more magazines reg- 
ularly... .""2 

The quantity of material read is not a 
sufficient indication of the status of liter- 
acy in our society, however. Equally 
important evidence may be found by 
investigating the quality of reading being 
done. 


What Magazines Are Read? 

Generally, studies reveal that differ- 
ences in the types of magazines read are 
highly related to years of schooling com- 
pleted. Because of their education, 
responsibilities, and position in the social 
structure, teachers might be expected to 
be well read people with broad interests 
and knowledge. A study made in 1935 
Waples and Birkeland, however, 
found public-school teachers reading 


by 


Read?” 
The 


‘Lester Ashiem, “What Do Adults 
NSSE Yearbook, LV, Part II (Chicago 


National Society for the Study of Education, 
1956) p. 8 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
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slightly more than the average non- 
teacher, although the quality of material 
read was essentially similar to that of 
the general public.* 


The question asked here is, What 
magazines are read by teachers and pro- 
spective teachers with varying amounts 
of general and professional education? 


A sample of 268 teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers enrolled in a midwestern 
college of education answered this 
request: 

Please list the magazines you regularly 
read. If you read substantial portions of 
a magazine each time it is published, in- 
clude it on your list. Do not include those 
you read only occasionally, nor those at 
which you merely glance briefly. 


The lists were tabulated in three groups 
according to the educational background 
of the respondent. Education under- 
graduates who have had two years of 
study in the liberal arts and less than one 
year of study in professional education 
made up one group; experienced teach- 
ers who were graduate students in edu- 
cation made up another; graduates of 
liberal arts colleges who were undertak- 
ing a fifth year in professional education 


* Douglas Waples and A. M. Birkeland, 
“Reading Interests of Teachers,” in B. W. 
Frazier, et al., Special Survey Studies (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1935) p. 233-46. 
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to prepare for elementary-school teach- 
ing made up the third group. 


Findings 

The data lend themselves to no more 
sophisticated treatment than rank order- 
ing, which may be seen in Table I. 

The more than 90 different periodicals 
listed by these people ranged widely in 
quality. Yet the ten first-ranked maga- 
zines contained only one serious news 
magazine (Time), one sophisticated peri- 
odical (the New Yorker), and two pro- 
fessional journals (the NEA Journal and 
the state education association journal). 
The other six were picture, story, and 
home and hearth magazines. The Re- 
porter, the Partisan Review, the Amert- 
can Scholar, the Nation, the New Repub- 
lic, Scientific American, Saturday Re- 
view, and similar journals fell at the bot- 
tom of the list, with one to six mentions 
each out of a possible 268. 

Table II shows the percentage of stu- 
dents in each group who read the maga- 
zines listed. Approximately 10 per cent 
of each group reported no regular maga- 
zine reading. 

In 1958, when most of these data were 
gathered, the top five magazines in rank 
order of circulation were: Readers’ Dt- 
gest, Life, the Ladies’ Home Journal, TV 
Guide, and Saturday Evening Post* A 
comparison of this list with that of the 
college students reveals great similarity. 
The major difference is found in the 
replacement of TV Guide with a news 
magazine (Time) by the college group, 
and the appearance of professional. jour- 
nals among the experienced teacher 
group. The appearance of a news maga- 
zine among the college readers (which 
ranked twentieth in total circulation) is 
the only encouraging factor found. 

While fine distinctions are unwar- 
ranted due to limitations in the study 
design, these teachers and prospective 


N. Y. World- 


* World Almanac (New York: 
Telegram, 1958) 
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teachers apparently are reading essen- 
tially non-scholarly magazines. Escape 
reading predominates. Journals of politi- 
cal comment, of ideas, or of such difficulty 
—however conceived—that the reader 
would have to struggle for understanding 
are conspiciously absent. To the extent 
that periodical reading reflects a desire 
for knowledge, these education students 
show little interest in the realm of ideas, 
whether it be literature, art, science, or 
politics. 

Is this an artifact of college life and 
can we expect students’ reading patterns 
to change when their formal education 
is completed? The evidence presented 
here does not support such a hope since 
these judgments apply equally to each 
of the groups sampled. It is disapoint- 
ing to find that students reveal a com- 
monplace set of reading interests after 
two years of liberal arts education. An 
even greater disillusionment is the find- 
ing that the group of students who hold 
four-year liberal arts degrees, with the 
maturity and the background of gener- 
al education such degrees imply, read 
nothing more intellectually stimulating 
than those magazines selected by the gen- 
eral reading public. Graduate students 
in professional education reveal an 
equally mundane pattern of reading in- 
terests. The finding that graduate stu- 
dents in education read primarily those 
professional journals supplied gratui- 
tously with organization membership im- 
plies that we are not developing habits 
of professional reading in our teacher 
education programs. 


The over-all effect of these findings 
is depressing, and leads to some embar- 
rassing questions. Are institutions of 
higher learning preparing teachers who 
can think critically about their environ- 
ment and society, and who choose to do 
so? If, as these findings suggest, neither 
general nor professional education pres- 
ently influences the reading interests of 
teachers, why not? 
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TABLE I 


RANK Orper oF First Five CHOICES OF MAGAZINES 
REGULARLY READ BY 268 COLLEGE STUDENTS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 











Arts College Graduates 





Education Education Enrolled in Education 
Undergraduates Graduates Courses 

Magazine N=148 N=61 N=59 
Life l 2 1 
Readers’ Digest 2 1 3 
Time 3 5 2 
Saturday Evening Post 4 
Ladies Home Journal 5 5 
McCall's 4 
State Education Journal $ 

4 


NEA Journal 


Summary 

A sample comprised of 268 liberal arts 
graduates undertaking a fifth year of pro- 
fessional education, professional-educa- 
tion undergraduates, and _ professional- 
education graduate students was sur- 
veyed to determine the nature of the 
magazines these students regularly read. 
The similarities in choices of magazines 
by each group were more conspicious 
than were the differences. This was also 
true of the magazine choices of the total 
college group as compared to the choices 
of the general reading public. The 
major difference among the college 
groups was found in the reading of pro- 





fessional journals; education graduates 
regularly read the house organs of their 
major state and national organization 
but no other professional journals, while 
undergraduates and liberal arts gradu- 
ates read no professional journals what- 
soever. The major difference between the 
total college group and the general read- 
ing public (as portrayed by total circula- 
tion figures) was found in the replace- 
ment of TV Guide by a news magazine 
(Time) among the college students. The 
predominance of escape reading and ab- 
sence of intellectually stimulating read- 
ing was noted. 


TABLE Il 


Per CENT OF THE 268 SruDENTs SAMPLED WHO REGULARLY READ 
MAGAZINES RANKED AMONG THE First Five IN ANY OF THE GROUPS 











Arts College Graduates 





Education Education Enrolled in Education 

Undergraduates Graduates Courses 

Magazine N=148 N=61 N=59 
Life 39 46 39 
Readers’ Digest $2 49 24 
Time 30 41 36 
Saturday Evening Post 22 21 14 
Ladies Home Journal 21 2 17 
McCall's 8 7 20 
State Education Journal 5 44 3 
2 43 2 


NEA Journal 
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Los Angeles City Schools—Partner in 


Teacher Education 


Co-opeRaTION with teacher edu- 
cation institutions in the preparation of 
teachers is an important policy of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. This co-opera- 
tion with local colleges and universities 
brings a surprisingly large variety of im- 
portant professional relationships and 
beneficial results to the staff and schools 
of the District. Los Angeles is fortunate 
in this respect with nine teacher educa- 
tion institutions located inside the 
boundaries of the school system and four 
others located nearby—all accredited. 

In 1959-60 the participation of the Los 
Angeles City Schools in the preparation 
of teachers involved over 2,500 student 
teachers and thousands of observers. It in- 
cluded 1,300 training teachers serving in 
more than 160 of the city’s 565 element- 
ary and secondary schools and junior col- 
leges. The relationship with the col- 
leges extends back many years, at least to 
1894 when students were assigned to the 
city schools from the Los Angeles State 
Normal School. The program has ex- 
panded along with the growth of schools 
and colleges in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan community. 

Twelve of the 45 institutions ac- 
credited for teacher education in Calli- 
fornia placed student teachers in the Los 
Angeles City Schools this past year. These 
institutions were: California State Poly- 
technic College, Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, Long Beach State College, Los An- 
geles State College, Loyola University, 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Occidental Col- 
lege, George Pepperdine College, San 
Fernando Valley State College, the Uni- 


versity of California at Santa Barbara, 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, and the University of Southern 
California. The University of California 
at Santa Barbara and California State 
Polytechnic College, although located at 
some distance, assigned students to 
schools in Los Angeles because of their 
convenience to their homes. 

Participation of the schools in the 
teacher education program not only aids 
in preparation of urgently needed teach- 
ers for the state but also directly assists 
the School District in the important work 
of recruiting and orienting 4,000 new 
contract and substitute teachers required 
each year. 

As a partner with local and nearby 
colleges in facing an immense recruiting 
problem, personnel of the Los Angeles 
City Schools work very closely with these 
institutions on long-range as well as im- 
mediate recruitment. This kind of part- 
nership is a factor in increasing the sup- 
ply and improving the quality of new 
teachers. ‘ 


Types of Co-operation 


From long-range recruiting in elemen- 
tary schools to evaluating and reporting 
to the colleges the success of new teach- 
ers, the Los Angeles schools are involved 


Mr. Brown is associate superintendent in 
charge of the Personnel Division of the Los 
Angeles City Schools; Mrs. Naslund is prin- 
cipal of the Windsor Hills Elementary School, 
Los Angeles; and Mrs. Dederick is supervisor 
of teacher education, Los Angeles City 
Schools Teacher Training Program. 
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in a number of vital ways in assisting in 
teacher education. 

The City Schools’ participation in- 
cludes ten major phases. Teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators carry re- 
sponsibilities in one or more parts of 
the total program. The ten phases with 
illustrations are as follows: 

1. Providing Opportunities for Teach- 
er Education Students to Observe Regu- 
lar Teaching Activities. Five of seven 
junior colleges in the system offer educa- 
tional orientation courses. One of the as- 
signments given to students in these 
courses is to observe in an elementary- 
or secondary-school classroom. The 
schools and instructors are carefully 
selected. The junior-college instructor, 
district superintendents, and school prin- 
cipals are contacted in order to arrange 
the best observational experiences pos- 
sible for the prospective teachers. Often 
the principal interviews the junior-col- 
lege students, discusses with them the 
school program and the lessons to be 
observed, and introduces them to mem- 
bers of the faculty. If at all possible, a 
short conference with the teacher is 
arranged so that the purposes and objec- 
tives of the lesson can be explained. 
Young people who have not quite de- 
cided upon a teaching career may become 
prospective teachers at this time. 

2. Providing Opportunity for Students 
to Participate in a Wide Variety of Class- 
room Experiences by Serving as Assistants 
to Teachers. Prior to actual practice 
teaching in the classroom, courses in 
teaching techniques and methods are 
taken by the education students at one 
of the local teacher education institu- 
tions. As a part of a typical requirement 
for such a course, a student may spend 
three hours a week in an assigned class- 
room assisting with class activities. The 
teacher arranges for a well-rounded series 
of experiences. The student may help 
prepare reading charts, organize reading 
materials, work with pupils who need 
individual help, and assist with room 
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arrangements and physical-education ac- 
tivities. The schools welcome the stu- 
dents as participants. They are genu- 
inely helpful to the teachers. In ex- 
change, the students enrich their under- 
standing of teaching. 

3. Providing Opportunity for Students 
As Well As Teachers in Service to Observe 
Superior Demonstrations of Particular 
Kinds of Teaching. The instructors of 
teacher-education courses arrange with 
the public schools for demonstrations of 
specific types of lessons. For example, 
an instructor may desire his students to 
observe a skill-type reading lesson in 
which word recognition is emphasized 
or a lesson in arithmetic in which steps 
in long division with the use of concrete 
materials are developed. 

The college instructor arranges with 
the school principal or co-ordinator (ele- 
mentary, junior-high or  senior-high 
school) for the type of lesson and age 
group he desires the students to observe. 
The demonstration is prepared. The 
students meet with the principal or 
school co-ordinator to discuss the plans 
developed for the lesson and the activi- 
ties and needs of the pupils. After the 
observation the students are given an op- 
portunity to ask questions and discuss 
the lesson with the teacher. 

Eight elementary and four secondary 
schools located near the participating 
colleges and universities are designated 
as demonstration schools. Over 2,500 
planned demonstrations were given dur- 
ing the past year by master teachers in 
these schools. 

Teachers in service in the School Dis- 
trict also are invited to visit these demon- 
stration classes. Often special plans are 
made by grade-level supervisors for a 
group of teachers to observe a particular 
lesson. New techniques are frequently 
presented to the teachers in this way. 

4. Providing Opportunity for Student- 
Teaching Experience Under Supervision 
of Carefully Selected Teachers of the Dis- 
trict. Approximately one-third of the 
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elementary and secondary schools of the 
School District are involved in the stu- 
dent teaching phases of the program. 
Many of the participating elementary 
schools are designated as centers where 
staff members are carefully selected to 
best serve the needs of the program. 
Teachers chosen for the program are 
recommended by principals and super- 
visors in consultation with college staffs. 

The supervising teachers plan the 
program of teaching experiences for the 
student teachers in co-operation with the 
director of teacher education or a mem- 
ber of his staff. Lesson plans are required. 
These are carefully evaluated with rec- 
ommendations for improvement. The 
objective with each lesson is to provide 
a successful teaching experience for the 
sake of the pupils as well as for the stu- 
dent teacher. 

The teachers hold individual confer- 
ences with the student teachers. In many 
of the schools, groups of teachers meet 
with groups of students to discuss various 
aspects of the teacher's work such as types 
of extra-curricular activities, school com- 
mittee work, record keeping, evaluation 
of pupil progress, professional ethics, and 
legal aspects of teaching. This phase of 
the program helps to develop teachers 
with background and understanding of 
school activities. 

5. Supervising the Student-Teaching 
Program Through Co-ordinators Who 
Jointly Serve the School District and a 
Teacher-Education Institution. Joint su- 
pervision of student teachers is carried 
on for five of the institutions by regular 
teachers of the District who are desig- 
nated as teacher education co-ordinators. 
The District pays the salary of these co- 
ordinators, one-half of which is reim- 
bursed by the college involved. These 
co-ordinators help assign, supervise, and 
evaluate student teachers for the colleges 
and the school system. 

The co-ordinators act as liaison be- 
tween the students, supervising teachers, 
and the institutions. They help assign 
and orient the students and assist the 
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principals in interpreting educational 
policies and procedures. They outline 
to the student teachers their responsibili- 
ties and assignments. They observe their 
classroom work, hold individual and 
group conferences, and help plan lessons 
by suggesting resources, materials, and 
teaching techniques. They also evaluate 
the progress of student teachers in co- 
operation with the co-operating teachers 
and the teacher education institutions, 
as a basis for recommendation for place- 
ment. 

6. Keeping Teacher-Education Institu- 
tions Informed Concerning Teachers’ 
Needs, Fields of Shortage, and Special Re- 
cruitment Problems. The staff of the 
personnel office of the city schools main- 
tains regular and frequent contact with 
the placement offices of all of the local 
institutions. As rapidly as needs are de- 
termined the information is provided to 
the campuses. The shortage of science 
and mathematics teachers, for example, 
has been discussed and reviewed jointly 
on numerous occasions and with bene- 
ficial results. Often personnel supervisors 
meet informally with the representatives 
of the education departments of the var- 
ious institutions to discuss critical areas 
of greatest shortage and co-operative re- 
cruitment programs. 

7. Helping New Teachers to Get a 
Good Start in the District. At the begin- 
ning of each school semester induction 
meetings are held for all newly assigned 
teachers. The assistant superintendents 
and their staffs hold general orientation 
meetings followed by grade-level and 
subject-area meetings with supervisors. 
An introduction to the program and ac- 
tivities of each school is provided by the 
principal and his staff. Curricular publi- 
cations and instructional materials are 
given to each new teacher. Also he is 
invited to attend in-service classes where 
bulletins such as “The First Day of 
School” and “The First Two Weeks of 
School,” are presented and discussed. 

8. Evaluating and Reporting to Teach- 
er Education Institutions the Strengths 
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and Shortcomings of Student Teachers 
and New Teachers. Teacher education 
institutions send follow-up appraisal 
sheets to the District concerning their new 
teachers who are e:inployed by the Los 
Angeles City Schools. The evaluative 
forms are sent to the schoo] principals 
who return them to the placement off- 
cers of the respective institutions. 

Principals of the schools, through di- 
rect contact and through the Teacher 
Training Office, make known to the 
teacher education staffs the strengths of 
student teachers and the areas in which 
more background and preparation are 
required. 

Each institution, through its co-ordi- 
nators, obtains evaluations from the co- 
operating teachers concerning needs of 
the student teachers. A typical example 
of a teacher's evaluation of student needs 
in preparation for the teaching of read- 
ing is the following provided to one of 
the colleges by a co-ordinator: 


The student needs to understand better: 
(1) the meaning of motivation not only for 
the whole story (general purpose) but moti- 
vation for each page, or group of pages; (2) 
how to teach skills such as skimming, infer- 
ence, and sequence; (3) how to relate lesson 
plans to the skill being taught; (4) how to 
relate follow-up activities to the specific skill 
being taught; (5) how to teach word-recogni- 
tion skills, content clues, picture clues, con- 
sonant and vowel sounds, and blends; and 
(6) how to bring method and practice to- 
gether. 


9. Providing Opportunities for Field 
Work and Research Related to Prepara- 
tion for Credentials and Advanced De- 
grees. All schools in the District co-operate 
in providing opportunities for field work 
and research. The Administrative Serv- 
ices Branch of the school system co-oper- 
ates with advanced students working on 
research projects. Ail questionnaires and 
surveys are prepared in consultation with 
this office. When studies are completed 
a brief summary of the survey is sent to 
all administrators in the District. Some 
examples are: “The Organization and 
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Administration of Substitute Teaching 
Service in Los Angeles,” and “The Value 
of the Homemaking Curriculum in the 
Light of Occupations Pursued by Home- 
making Graduates.” Principals welcome 
to their schools education students who 
are doing field work. The research proj- 
ects often result in valuable assistance to 
school staffs in solution of local educa- 
tional problems. 

10. Recruiting of Future Teachers in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Junior Colleges of the District. Recruit- 
ment of future teachers offers one of the 
most important opportunities for the 
District to co-operate in teacher educa- 
tion. Development of interest of selected 
elementary-school, secondary-school, and 
junior-college students in the possibili- 
ties of teaching as a career is the objec- 
tive. The program emphasizes the dig- 
nity, importance, and attractiveness of 
teaching and is intended specifically to 
assist in attracting increasing numbers of 
qualified young people into teacher ed- 
ucation. The program has three main 
phases: (1) encouragement of Future 
Teachers of America clubs in the second- 
ary schools of the District, (2) provision 
for education orientation courses in the 
junior colleges of the District, and (3) 
emphasis on counseling and guidance 
activities, including career days. 

The teacher education co-operation 
starts each year with the provision of 
information to the schools from the col- 
leges concerning their needs for teacher 
education services from the schools. Con- 
tractual agreements for this service are 
arranged between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the institutions concerned. 
Schools and teachers are selected by the 
assistant superintendents of the District. 
Student teachers, observers, and teacher 
assistants are assigned to the schools by 
the colleges with the concurrence of the 
administrative staffs. The co-operating 
teachers receive a small stipend for super- 
vising the student teachers assigned to 
their classes. Demonstration teachers also 
receive stipends, the amount depending 
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upon whether the demonstration assign- 
ment is full time or for specified periods. 
Invoices covering the cost of the services 
are submitted to the colleges at the end 
of each semester. The colleges in turn 
pay the School District the amount due 
for these services. 

The critical role of the co-operating 
teacher is recognized by the District. 
These teachers are carefully selected and 
especially prepared for the responsibility 
of supervising student teachers. The Dis- 
trict handbook for co-operating teachers 
in the secondary schools summarizes 
main points stressed in the selection and 
preparation of these teachers. 

Opportunity for teacher education stu- 
dents to serve as teacher assistants is one 
of the newest phases of co-operation of 
the District in teacher education.! 

A new specialist-teacher pilot program 
has been developed in co-operation with 
the University of Southern California 
with assistance from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. This pro- 
gram is planned to attract outstanding 
college students and graduates who seek 
advanced preparation in a secondary- 
school academic teaching field. A two- 
year graduate preparatory and appren- 
ticeship opportunity is provided for 
superior students with unusual teaching 
promise. This U.S.C, experimental pro- 
gram will provide opportunity for ex- 
tensive classroom experience for pros- 
pective teachers during the first of two 
graduate years of preparation. Partici- 
pants will serve as paid teacher-assistants 
three hours the first semester and two 
hours the second semester. The assistants 
will help the teacher in preparing in- 
structional situations, in follow-up activi- 
ties, in furthering individual student 
progress, and in performing related tasks 
such as checking attendance, preparing 
absence slips, and preparing report cards 
and notices to parents. These assistants 


'See David B. Bidna and Robert O. Hahn, 
“Participating and Observing,” Journal of 
Teacher Education 10: 319-322; September 1959. 
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will be assigned to academic departments 
to assist junior- and senior-high-school 
teachers, thus enabling these teachers to 
give a greater amount of their time both 
to preparation and to actual teaching. 
This early participation on a paid basis 
in public-school education work wil! pro- 
vide increased classroom experiences 
needed by prospective teachers. 

The recruiting value of the District's 
participation in teacher education is in- 
dicated by the fact that half of the stu- 
dent teachers who take their student 
teaching in the Los Angeles schools be- 
come regular teachers of the District. 
An estimated 1,000 of the 2,000 new con- 
tract teachers employed this past year by 
the local district were graduates of near- 
by institutions. 

Relationships with colleges and uni- 
versities are co-ordinated through a 
teacher training office in the Personnel 
Division of the District headed by a 
supervisor who carries out this important 
responsibility in close co-operation with 
the educational divisions of the school 
system. 

Nature of the Programs 

Three major kinds of teacher prepara- 
tion programs are now in operation in 
the Los Angeles area: First, the regular 
programs which primarily attract college 
students whose professional goal is teach- 
ing. These programs, which are under- 
going continual improvement, provide 
the large majority of new teachers to 
schools of the District. Second, the accel- 
erated pilot programs in several local in- 
stitutions which are planned to attract 
mature college graduates who did not 
professionally prepare for teaching while 
in college. Third, the new specialist pilot 
program at the University of Southern 
California which was referred to earlier. 

Students entering the regular teacher 
education program are recruited and 
screened primarily by the college staffs. 
Students approved for the pilot programs 
are recruited and screened co-operatively 
by the Los Angeles Schools and the col- 
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leges which have these programs. Pilot 
programs conducted in local institutions 
during the past five years have brought 
to the Los Angeles City Schools approxi- 
mately 500 well-qualified new teachers. 
During the internship phase of a pilot 
program the teachers serve on provi- 
sional credentials. Evaluations of these 
programs have indicated conclusively 
that many promising mature persons 
from other fields of work are attracted 
to the education profession. These per- 
sons can prepare effectively for teaching 
through accelerated and modified train- 
ing adapted to their particular needs and 
requirements. 


Favored Position of 
the Los Angeles Schools 

The annual employment of large num- 
bers of local teacher education graduates 
and the supervision of many student 
teachers places the District in a favored 
position to assist the colleges in deter- 
mining strengths and shortcomings in 
teacher preparation. Principals, super- 
visors, and co-ordinators evaluate student 
teachers as well as new teachers and pro- 
vide the colleges with all possible infor- 
mation concerning the preparation and 
needs of these teachers. This relationship 
is a vital factor in helping to assure 
strength and quality in the local teacher 
education programs. The administrators 
and co-ordinators in the participating 
schools in Los Angeles consider that they 
have an important responsibility to help 
the colleges determine the subject-matter 
backgrounds and _ professional _ skills 
needed by our teachers. 

The Los Angeles Area Study Group 
on Teacher Education and school district 
representatives provide opportunity for 
co-operative planning and review of the 
policies and procedures involved in all 
phases of the teacher education relation- 
ship. Mutual concern with obtaining 
the proper balance and emphasis on gen- 
eral education, professional education, 
and subject-matter preparation is one of 
the important considerations in the joint 
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deliberations. This group has pioneered 
in Los Angeles in finding effective and 
productive ways for school and college 
personnel to work together in the educa- 
tion of teachers. Typical of problems 
considered by the study group during 
the 1958-59 school year were: the impor- 
tance of supervised teaching to the total 
teacher education program; utilizing and 
recruiting teacher talent for teacher edu- 
cation; what a secondary school can do 
to provide a desirable environment for 
teacher education; and the importance 
of teacher education and how a large city 
system can participate in the enterprise. 


Co-operation Ahead 


Future demands upon the Los Angeles 
schools for well-prepared teachers em- 
phasize the need for continuing and 
strengthening the active co-operation of 
the public schools and colleges in teacher 
education. Long-range recruitment must 
receive further emphasis in secondary 
schools and junior colleges as well as in 
the four-year liberal arts colleges. New 
sources of recruits among both young 
people and those who are more mature 
must be explored. Joint effort to main- 
tain and strengthen professional stand- 
ards will need more attention. Observa- 
tion and participation phases of teacher 
education should receive increased stress. 

Strengthened partnership of teacher 
education staffs and local school districts : 
will enable the public schools more effec- 
tively to meet recruiting and staffing 
problems. There is promise, as a result, 
that educational standards will be raised. 
Mounting numbers of strong, well-pre- 
pared teachers will be entering the serv- 
ice of the schools of the nation. The 
co-operative approach in recruiting and 
preparing new teachers offers great hope 
for the future. Results achieved in recent 
years in the Los Angeles area provide 
convincing evidence of the values of this 
kind of partnership both for the public 
schools and the teacher education insti- 
tutions. 








Joseph A. Castellana 


How Good Must Teachers Be? 


Mucu has been said about what is 
in store for America in the exciting 
decade ahead. But not very much public 
attention is being focused on the prepa- 
ration of teachers for our schools. We 
still see evidence of concern over the 
quality of the public schools but surpris- 
ingly little over the most important fea- 
ture of such schools, the teaching staff. 
It is axiomatic that schools are only as 
good as the teachers in them, so why is 
there such meager concern for the essen- 
tial factor in a good school program? 
The answer may lie in our unwilling- 
ness to come to grips with this key issue 
because of the hostility such discussion 
may engender. But should we run from 
an important controversial issue? Teacher 
education is important, and those of us 
in the profession know it is controver- 
sial. Witness the diversity of programs 
throughout the country: the roads to a 
teaching degree are both many and 
varied, some high and some low. 
There should be some kind of agree- 
ment concerning just how high standards 
for teachers should be. Should these 
standards be as exacting as those re- 
quired for astronauts, or can anyone who 
is affable do the job? This is a matter 
of vital importance, yet, even in the 
teaching profession, there is disagree- 
ment. Some feel that teachers should 
pass the most rigorous requirements in 
terms of physical health, intelligence, 
personality, and dedication. Others 


maintain that such high standards are 
rather unrealistic. “After all,” they say, 
“how much must a teacher of seven year- 
olds know?” If we think about it long 
enough we are bound to conclude that 
standards will be determined by what 


the American people will settle for, and 
thus far, it appears that what they will 
settle for leaves much to be desired. 


Yet we must not be too critical of the 
American people. After all, they might 
well say that they have left such matters 
as standards for teachers to educational 
agencies, particularly to the institutions 
of higher education engaged in the prep- 
aration of teachers. Some day such insti- 
tutions may be called’ upon to give a 
careful accounting of their stewardship, 
and one wonders how acceptable that 
accounting will be. 

Standards for teachers have been pro- 
posed in speeches, books, and articles 
only in a very general and rather ineffec- 
tual way. We say we want our teachers 
to be intelligent, but we never say how 
intelligent. We say we want them to 
have well-adjusted personalities, but we 
never say how well-adjusted. The quan 
titative aspects of these qualities are uni- 
versally conspicuous by their absence 
The same may be said for health, emo- 
tional stability, voice, speech, and simi- 
lar considerations. Up to now some pro- 
fessional educators have taken refuge in 
the statement that such qualities as per- 
sonality are difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure. Such a statement evades the 
issue. If we say that we do not know 
how intelligent, how accomplished, how 
well-adjusted a veacher must be, we are 
in serious danger of permitting persons 
not suited to teaching to enter the pro- 
fession. How long should this situation 
be permitted to exist? At a time when 


‘Dr. Castellana is associate professor of 
education and co-ordinator of student 
teaching, College of Saint Rose, Albany, New 
York. 
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our nation is seeking to improve itself 
at a tempo never before attempted, not 
another moment should be wasted. 


If we are to take effective action, we 
must face this quantitative aspect of 
teaching standards squarely. In these 
times it is not enough for a person to 
have attained a college degree to teach 
school. It is not enough for a person to 
be able to “control” children. Not even 
ability to get along with people or sheer 
academic genius in and of themselves are 
enough. Rather, we need teachers who 
have attained a degree of excellence in 
all areas, and the central task of teacher 
education today is to determine quanti- 
tatively what that degree of excellence is. 


Toward this end, the following recom- 
mendations are submitted: 


1. Candidates for admission to teacher 
education programs should be given 
standardized tests in the areas of intelli- 
gence and achievement. In addition, 
objective appraisals of personality and 
interest in teaching should be made 
through the use of instruments presently 
available. Finally, objective appraisals 
of health voice, and speech must enter 
into the determination of who shall be 
admitted to the teaching profession. 
Each of these items should be weighted 
and a composite score for each candidate 
should be determined. This composite 
score will serve as an index for the can- 
didate’s eligibility. Admissions officers 
in education departments would then 
have a rank order from the highly eligi- 
ble to the highly ineligible from which 
to draw. Each institution can raise its 
own standards by determining where its 
cutting-off point would be on the eligi- 
bility list. For instance, if the institution 
could carry on its operations while elimi- 
nating the lowest 25 per cent on the eligi- 
bility list, it might elect to do so. By 
applying such criteria year after year it 
should not be surprising to see better 
students in teacher education programs. 
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2. The number of professional edu- 
cation courses presently in operation 
should be reduced in number and con- 
solidated. Once this has been done such 
courses should be prerequisites to a 
teaching degree. These required courses 
should be child psychology; history and 
philosophy of education; pedagogy (a 
general course eliminating the methods 
and materials courses in each of the sev- 
eral subject-matter areas), the study of 
which would extend throughout the aca- 
demic year; observation and student 
teaching; and a_ post-student-teaching 
seminar in education. Such consolida- 
tion should win a new respect for pro- 
fessional education courses by eliminat- 
ing much which is presently redundant. 
In such a consolidation, philosophy of 
education could be provided for in the 
course on the history of education and 
again in the post-student-teaching semi- 
nar. Additional study of the philosophy 
of education could be reserved for gradu- 
ate work. What some institutions refer 
to as a course in tests and measurements 
could well be included in the general 
course on pedagogy. The psychology of 
learning could be dealt with in the course 
on child psychology. 


3. The requirements for the successful 
completion of student teaching should 
be more exacting. There is a tendency 
among some students to think that once 
they have been admitted to the status of 
student teacher, they cannot fail. This 
belief is illogical since student teaching 
is an experience which is most likely to 
reveal a student’s inadequacies at a time 
and place which can hardly be ignored 
by college supervisors and supervising 
teachers. Evidence which shows a student 
to be irresponsible, for example, should 
be sufficient to deny that student a teach- 
ing degree. In certain cases some stu- 
dents need more than the typically al- 
lotted time for student teaching. In that 
event additional student teaching may 


be required. 
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One argument which is often advanced 
whenever higher standards for teachers 
are suggested is that higher standards 
might only aggravate the present teacher 
shortage. It is supposed that students may 
turn to those occupations somewhat 
easier to enter. Most young people, 
however, want to enter an occupation 
or profession that “just anybody” can- 
not enter, a profession that is exacting 
in its requirements and challenging in 
scope. Raising standards, therefore, in 
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the long run, should do much to reduce 
rather than aggravate the shortage of 
teachers. 

The American public must soon turn 
its attention directly to this question: 
How good are our teachers and how 
good must they be? When that time 
arrives, those who are responsible for 
teacher education should be ready to 
show in a clear and forthright manner 
how well they have adhered to the high 
standards worthy of a noble profession. 





Texas Expressway 


The University of Texas Council on Teacher Education has approved an “expressway” 
route to high-school and elementary-school teaching for academically talented juniors 
and seniors. 

Selected students will be able to compress professional preparation for teaching into 
two semesters (or a summer session and one semester) instead of the standard four or 
five semesters. Special courses were ready for prospective high-school teachers this semester. 
The elementary-school program will be launched in 1961-62. 

To be eligible for consideration, a student must have a 2.0 (B) grade-average or better, 
be recommended by his departmental adviser, have an adequate base of course work in 
fundamental subjects, and have either junior or senior standing. 

He may earn his degree in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, 
Education, or Fine Arts. 

The new plan originated in the College of Education and was approved by the Main 
University Council on Teacher Education. 

“We still think that the best way to prepare for teaching is to extend that preparation 
over three or four years,” the dean of education, L. D. Haskew, said. “But we know 
that many fine students do not decide upon professional goals until their junior or 
senior years. After two years of careful study, we think we have come up with a program 
which can enable scholarly students who are willing to work hard to attain professional 
stature in less time.” 

The standard College of Education sequence for teacher preparation consists of seven 
courses for high-school teachers and eight courses for elementary teachers. Students 
selected for the special program will take three courses (15 semester hours) for high- 
school preparation or three courses (21 semester hours) for elementary-school preparation, 
completing the remainder of certification requirements by advanced standing examina- 
tions. 

“Quite frankly, we expect these students to do more in 15 semester hours than the 
average student does in 24 semester hours,” Glenn Barnett, associate dean of education, 
said. “Some of the special courses probably will require as much learning for 6 semester 
hours of credit as typical University courses require for 12 hours.” 
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Joseph L. French 


The Preparation of Teachers 


of the Gifted 


Tue deans in all institutions of higher 
education known to offer a course con- 
cerned with the psychology and/or edu- 
cation of gifted children and youth were 
asked to submit a list of the objectives 
and an outline of their course for inclu- 
sion in a summary to be distributed to 
persons interested in establishing such a 
course. Of the 66 institutions known to 
offer a course devoted solely to the gifted 
in 1957-58 and 1958-59, 36 useable re- 
plies were received. A summary of the 
objectives and the outlines is included in 
this report. Readers are invited to write 
any of the instructors listed in this report 
for a copy of the outline they submitted 
for this summary. 


Summary of Objectives 

The objectives of the courses are sum- 
marized as follows: (1) To develop a 
familiarity with the classroom procedures 
and administrative plans for the gifted; 
(2) to learn the characteristics of the 
gifted child and the problems and tech- 
niques of instructing the gifted child; 
(3) to build a philosophy of education 
for the gifted; and (4) to improve the 
quality of the education of the gifted 
either in the regular classroom or in 
special groups. 


Summary of Outlines 
I. Introduction 
A. Work with the Gifted Child 
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Objectives and Outlines 
for Courses 


1. Present Emphasis, Issues, 
and Cultural Concerns 
2. Philosophy and History 


B. Definition of Gifted and Tal- 
ented Youth 
1. Nature of Intelligence 
2. Rates and Duration of 
Mental Growth 
3. Incidence 
II. Identification of the Gifted Child 
A. Importance of Early Discovery 
B. Survey of Programs 
C. Methods 
D. Problems o 
E. Handling Results 
F. Parent and Teacher Attitudes 
III. Educational Provisions for the 
Gifted 


A. Aims and Goals of Democratic 
Education 
B. Culture and Community In- 
volved 
“Dr. French is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia. Co- 
authors of this report are M. H. Elliott, 
Jeanette E. Friedrich, James R. Hobson, 
Robert Scarf, and May V. Seagoe. Dr. French 
served as chairman of the Committee to 
Facilitate the Development of Courses in 
Institutions of Higher Education Concerned 
with the Psychology and/or Education of 
Gifted Children and Youth, of the Committee 
on Gifted Children, Division of School Psy- 
chologists, American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 








IV. 


VI. 
Vil. 
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C. Survey of Specialized Programs 


1. Survey of Classic School 
Programs in Hunter School, 
New York City; Major 
Work in Classes in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and the En- 
richment Provisions in Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, and 
Portland, Oregon 

2. Survey of Programs Used in 
Other Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, and Col- 
leges 

D. Provisions for Enriching the 

Curriculum 

1. Differentiated Instruction 
by Unit Approach, Free 
Time for Individual Pupils, 
and Individualized 
Teaching 

2. Special Assistance to 
Teachers 
a. Supervisors 
b. Helping Teachers 
c. Institutes, Workshops 

3. Cluster Grouping in Tradi- 
tional Class 

4. Special Classes 
a. Horizontal Enrichment 
b. Vertical Enrichment 

5. Extra-class or Co-Curricular 
Activities 

E. Acceleration (Skipping vs. Nat- 
ural Progress) 

F. Administrative Aspects of Cur- 
ricular Patterns 
G. Development of 

Materials 
Adjustment of the Gifted Child 
A. Mental Health and Personal 

Adjustment 
B. Role of Guidance and Coun- 

seling 
Problems of the Underachiever 
Motivation of the Gifted Child 
Teacher and the Gifted Child 
A. Qualities of Successful Teach- 
ers of the Gifted 
B. Preparation of Teachers for 
the Gifted 


Curricular 


C. Teacher Attitude Toward the 
Gifted Child 
D. Sources of Assistance to 
Teachers 
VIII. Parents and the Gifted Child 
IX. Community and the Gifted Child 
A. Factors and Resources 
B. Present Programs and Possible 
Approaches 
X. Research and Evaluation 
A. Evaluation of Current Meth- 
ods and Practices 
B. Need for Additional Research 


Contributing Instructors 
The instructors contributing outlines 
for this summary, with the titles of their 
courses and their institutional addresses 
are listed below. 


Alabama 

“Teaching Gifted Children” 

DeForest L. Strunk, II! and R. W. Cowart 
University of Alabama, University 


Arizona 

“The Gifted Child” 

Willard Abraham 

Arizona State University, Tempe 

California 

“Education and Guidance of the Gifted” 
John J. Harton 

Fresno State College, Fresno 

“Workshop in Education of Gifted Children” 
Fred M. Tonge 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 
“Gifted Child” 

Francis A. Ballentine and Miss Edna Koehn 
San Diego State College, San Diego 


Colorado 

“The Gifted Child” 

Harold Brasell 

University of Denver, Denver 10 

“Workshop on the Gifted Child in the 
Elementary and Secondary Classroom” 

Rita Dickinson 

University of Denver, Denver 10 

District of Columbia 

“Education of the Gifted” 

Gladys Gardner Jenkins and J. H. Fox 

George Washington University, Washington 


4 Now director of special education, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 
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Florida 

“Education of the Gifted” 
Myron Cunningham 

University of Florida, Gainesville 


Georgia 

“Problems of Teaching the Gifted Child” 

Kathleen McCuthen, Kathryn Blake, and 
Stanley Ainsworth 

College of Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens 


Illinois 

“The Education of Gifted Children” 
Robert J. Havighurst 

University of Chicago, Chicago 
“Education of Gifted Children” 

Claude M. Dillinger 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal 


Indiana 

“The Psychology of the Intellectually Gifted 
Child” 

Harriet E. O’Shea 

Purdue University, Lafayette 


Kentucky 

“Education of the Gifted” 

Mark M. Tucker? 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Louisiana 

“Education of the Bright and Gifted” 
John W. Kidd 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches 


Michigan 

“Problems and Methods in the Education of 
Intellectually Superior Children” 

Huldah Fine 

Wayne State University, Detroit 

“Education of the Gifted Student” 

William Durr and Elizabeth Drews 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 

“Education of Gifted Children” 

Allen Myers and Frank Wawrzaszek 

Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 

“Education of the Gifted” 

Maynard C. Reynolds 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Mississippi 

“Education of the Gifted Child” 

S. A. Moorhead 

University of Mississippi, University 


* Now teaching at Southern Illinois University, 
Southwestern Illinois Campus, East St. Louis. 
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Missouri 

“Problems in Teaching the Mentally 
Superior” 

Geraldine Fergen 

University of Missouri, Columbia 

“Problems: Gifted and Talented Youth” 

Joseph L. French 

Guidance Institute, University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


Montana 

“Education of the Bright and Gifted Child” 

Elizabeth O’Donnell 

Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings 

Nebraska 

“Education of Gifted Children” 

Warren R. Baller 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


New York 

“The Gifted Child” 

Mazzie Wagner and Horace Mann 

State University of New York, Buffalo 

“Education of the Gifted” 

Milton J. Gold and Philip E. Krauss 

Hunter College of the City of New York 

“Psychology of the Gifted Child” 

Miriam L. Goldberg 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27 

“Programs, Methods, and Materials in the 
Education of Gifted Children of Pre- 
School and Elementary-School Age” 

“Educational Provisions for Gifted Youth at 
Elementary and Secondary School Levels” 

A. Harry Passow 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27 

North Carolina 

“Education of the Gifted” 

Donald W. Russell 

Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 


Oklahoma 

“Workshop in the Education of the 
Academically Gifted Pupil” 

Henry Angelino 

University of Oklahoma, Stillwater 

Oregon 

“The Gifted Child” 

Allen East, Robert Mattson, and John Lallas 

School of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 








Tennessee 


“Education of the Bright and Gifted” 
Walter B. Barbe 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga* 


Utah 
“Education of the Gifted Child” 


Robert D. MacCurdy 
Utah State University, Logan* 
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Virginia 

“Gifted Children” 

Virgil S. Ward 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Wisconsin 

“The Gifted Child” 

1). A. Worcester 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Canada 
“Gifted Children” 





Samuel Laycock® 
: : : University of Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan 
* Now Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. : 


* Now Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisi- * Retired and unable to supply additional 


ana copies of outline. 





Accreditation of Teacher Education Programs 

One of the strongest bulwarks against incompetent practitioners is the organized pro- 
fession’s development and enforcement of standards of preservice preparation. The 
process employed by a profession in enforcing standards of preparation is accreditation. 
Its purpose is to ensure that all members are well prepared before they are permitted to 
begin to practice. 

Until 1954, professional accrediting of teacher education programs was carried on by 
a voluntary organization of institutions preparing teachers (American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education). Efforts to involve the total profession more significantly 
in setting and enforcing standards of preparation for its members culminated in 1954 
with the establishment of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
NCATE '’s achievement during its brief history to date has been remarkable in view of its 
human and financial limitations. But the limitations are far too severe. 

The teaching profession cannot afford anything less than maximum support of its 
agency for accreditation of preparatory programs. As a matter of fact, accreditation is 
the core of standards enforcement. The criteria which are utilized in evaluating institu- 
tional programs of teacher education can be so constructed and so employed as to pro- 
vide assurance for both the profession and the public that educators are well prepared 
before they undertake their assignments in the schools. 

Furthermore, when desirable standards are rigorously applied to all teacher education 
programs, institutional recommendation of candidates may be viewed as adequate evi- 
dence on which to base the initial license to teach and it may also serve as the basis for 
membership in the profession. That accreditation is of singular importance to the pro- 
fession is unquestionable. 

What needs to be done by the profession in support of NCATE should be a topic of 
serious concern for all. Questions relating to the development of standards and proce- 
dures employed in evaluating collegiate programs are questions to be deliberated and 
answered by the profession. Emerging problems of extending accreditation to cover 
preparation of practitioners in the total profession are problems to be solved by the pro- 
fession through its appropriate channels. 

No aspect of the professional standards movement is more important than developing 
and enforcing standards of preparation. 

The above excerpt is from “New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards,” NEA JourNa., January, 1961, p. 62. The final report of the special NEA 
project about which this article was written will be published in May, 1961, under the 
title, New Horizons iN TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS, A REPORT TO 
THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—EDITORS. 
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Harold E. Mitzel 
Lester Dubnick 


The Relative Scholastic Ability 
of Prospective Teachers 


A LARGE part of the nation’s current 
soul-searching concerning things educa- 
tional involves the preparation of teach- 
ers. The often-asked question, “What 
type of person is being attracted to a 
teaching career today?” is frequently 
made more specific by another question, 
“How do prospective teachers compare 
in academic ability with college students 
preparing for other vocations?” 

Critics of teacher education such as 
Bestor! and Smith? have decided that 
there is cause for alarm because future 
teachers are academically inferior to 
other liberal arts students. More recently 
Bicknell* has reported a longitudinal 
study of 1,279 undergraduates in 16 up- 
state New York colleges. His general 
conclusion was that the teacher educa- 
tion programs in these institutions are 
not retaining their most able students 
from entrance to graduation. 

The authors of this paper believe that 
data are not yet available for drawing 
such a sweeping conclusion about the 
national picture. There is, however, 
general agreement, both inside and out- 
side of professional teacher education, 
that intellectual ability is an important 


Educational Wastelands 
University of Illinois Press, 


"A. E.  Bestor, 
(Urbana, Illinois: 
1958) 226 p. 

*M. Smith, The Diminished Mind (Chicago: 
H. Regnery, 1954) 150 p. 

* J. E. Bicknell, “Factors Related to Attrition 
Among Teacher Education Students.” (Paper 
read at a meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
1959.) 
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attribute for teachers. Stiles expresses it 
clearly when he says: 


Excellence in teaching depends not only 
on the pedagogical knowledge and skill of 
those who teach, but on intellectual ability, 
depth and breadth of liberal education, and 
scholarship in teaching fields. Of these basic 
attributes, intellectual capacity is the only 
one which cannot be supplied by programs 
of teacher education. 

Of course, not everyone with high mental 
ability will be able to develop the scholarly 
and professional interests or skills required 
for good teaching. Nevertheless, without 
superior intelligence, attainment of a high 
level of proficiency in the other categories 
is impossible.* 


At this point in the developing stream 
of knowledge it seems next to impossible 
to determine the minimum intellectual 
capacity required for successful teach- 
ing.5 We do, however, take the position 
that intelligence is certainly important 
to teaching and that teachers ought to 

*L. J. Stiles, “New Roads to Certification,” 
NEA Journal 48:27; April 1959. 

* J]. E. Morsh and Eleanor W. Wilder, “Iden- 
tifying the Effective Instructor: A Review of the 
Quantitative Studies, 1900-1952,” Research Bul- 
letin, AFPTRC-TR-54-44; October 1954. 

See also A. S. Barr, “The Measurement and 
Prediction of Teaching Efficiency: A Summary 
of Investigation,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation 16:203-83; June 1948. 


Dr. Mitzel is director of the Office of Re- 
search and Evaluation, Division of Teacher 
Education, the Colleges of the City of New 
York. Mr. Dubnick is school psychologist, 
Huntington (Long Island) Public Schools, 
New York. 
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have, on the average, as much talent as 
persons who prepare for other careers 
which have similar broad _ entrance 
requirements. 


Review 

The purpose of this paper is to review 
the published evidence on the measured 
scholastic ability of prospective teachers 
and to present a summary of a recent 
study conducted in the municipal col- 
leges of New York City: City, Hunter, 
Brooklyn, and Queens. 

Three lines of inquiry are usually 
cited to substantiate the claim that pro- 
spective teachers are intellectually in- 
ferior to their peers: (1) data from 
nationwide Selective Service screening in 
1950 to 1952, (2) a comparison of 
“teachers college” norms on scholastic 
aptitude tests with “liberal arts college” 
norms, and (3) fragmentary studies of 
scholastic aptitude test scores of different 
“majors” in a host of colleges across the 
country. 

The Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test data reported by Chauncey® 
have, by all odds, been the most influ- 
ential source for molding public opinion 
regarding the level of intellectual ability 
of future teachers. In order to conserve 
and develop national brain power, the 
Educational Testing Service devised 
under government contract the Selective 
Service College Qualification Test 
(SSCQT). Built to the familiar specifi- 
cations for a good predictor of scholastic 
achievement, the SSCQT had two equally 
weighted components—verbal and quan- 
titative—both of which are important 
ability areas for college work. In all, 
nearly one-half million tests were given 
and the comparisons among students 


*H. Chauncey, “The Use of the Selective 
Service Qualification Test in the Deferment of 
College Students,” Science 116:73-79; July 25, 
1952. 

See also, H. Chauncey, Annual Report to the 
Board of Trustees, 1951-52 (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1952). 
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who were majors in various academic 
fields were based on a 10 per cent sample 
of examinees tested in 1950 to 1952. The 
relevant data from the SSCQT testing of 
freshmen groups shows that of those men 
who said they planned to be education 
majors in college, only 28 per cent ex- 
ceeded the critical score of 70. Corre- 
sponding per cents exceeding this score 
for tested freshmen reporting other col- 
lege majors were: business and com- 
merce, 38 per cent; agriculture, 40 per 
cent; humanities, 52 per cent; social 
sciences, 56 per cent; biological sciences, 
60 per cent; physical sciences and mathe- 
matics, 66 per cent; engineering, 68 per 
cent. 

The fact that the future teachers 
among the group gave the poorest per- 
formance is disturbing, but there are 
several considerations which cause the 
SSCQT data to lack relevancy to the 
critics’ broad charge of the inferior aca- 
demic ability of future teachers. 


In the first place, the test data reported 
by Chauncey are based entirely on men 
who sought draft exemption or post- 
ponement. To generalize about the 
members of the whole teaching profes- 
sion from a particularly unrepresentative 
sample of the total profession is un- 
reasonable. An analagous though per- 
haps more obvious error would be to 
judge the future engineers of the country 
by measuring the mental ability of some 
of the women enrolled in engineering 
schools. Second, the SSCQT was ad- 
ministered to a group of men students 
who volunteered for the examination. 
Persons who had received good grades in 
college or thought they would receive 
high grades did not need the SSCQT 
evidence to bolster their claim for draft 
deferment. There is no way of telling 
whether the volunteer sample was repre- 
sentative of the population groups of 
male college majors in the several fields. 
Third, there was considerable difficulty 
in classifying the examinees according 
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to their intended college major. The 
ETS report is quite clear on the difficulty 
of this problem: 


Comparisons of students planning to major 
in various fields of study are decidedly inter- 
esting and valuable. At the same time, such 
comparisons present special difficulties of 
interpretation because there is no truly satis- 
factory way of classifying the many subject- 
matter fields into a simple set of categories. 
A special difficulty arises in the field of edu- 
cation since it is probable than many pro- 
spective teachers listed a subject-matter 
major and did not mention their plans to 
teach. There was no way of identifying 
these examinees, so that an unknown num- 
ber of prospective teachers were not included 
in the education category.7 


Bestor® and Smith® both cite the 
SSCQT data as evidence for their con- 
tention that prospective teachers are 
considerably less able than are students 
preparing for other careers. It is un- 
fortunate that they failed to see the 
qualifying considerations necessary for 
cautious interpretation of the data. 


American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination (ACE) norms 
have provided a second source for 
molding public opinion concerning the 
relative ability of prospective teachers. 
This scholastic aptitude test with its 
yearly revisions has for almost three 
decades been the standard pre-entrance 
examination for the colleges which were 
not affiliated with the College Entrance 
Examination Board. It has been widely 
used by counselors and guidance spec- 
ialists as a predictor of academic success. 
The normative data for each edition 
characteristically consist of three parts: 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, and 
four-year colleges—the third group being 
primarily identified as four-year liberal 
arts colleges. Traxler, who made a study 
of these norms for the ten-year period 


Ibid., p. 5. 
"Op. cit. 
° Op cl 
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from 1935 to 1944,!° found that the 
average intelligence among freshmen in 
teachers colleges is consistently and sig- 
nificantly lower than the average intelli- 
gence among freshmen in four-year col- 
leges and is about equal to that found 
in junior colleges. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that the difference is small in 
absolute terms and that there is great 
overlap in the distributions of the groups. 
After converting ACE raw scores to Otis 
1.Q. equivalents, Traxler estimated that 
the average difference between the mean 
for teachers college freshmen and the 
mean for four-year college freshmen is 


3.8 1.Q. points. 

Welborn" also studied ACE differ- 
ences between means of four-year college 
freshmen and teachers college freshmen. 
He found a difference in favor of four- 
year college freshmen of 11.83 points in 
ACE gross score over a ten-year period. 
This is unmistakably a significant differ- 
ence since the findings were based on a 
minimum of 25,000 four-year college 
freshmen and 3,500 teachers college 
freshmen. 


The relevancy of the ACE normative 
data for judging the intellectual standing 
of the teaching profession of the future 
depends upon the assumption that a 
sizeable majority of the future teachers 
are prepared by single-purpose teachers 
colleges. Such an assumption is quite 
untenable. Of the 1,207 institutions in 
the country authorized in 1955-56 by 
state certifying agencies to prepare 
teachers, only 107 or 9 per cent were 
teachers colleges and state colleges of 
education. The remainder were public 
and private universities or liberal arts 


*° A. E. Traxler, “Are Students in Teachers 
Colleges Greatly Inferior in Ability?” School 
and Society 63:105-107; February 16, 1946. 

* E. L. Welborn, “The Quality of Students 
Attending Teachers Colleges,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research 39:668-70; May 1946. 
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colleges. Also Stinnett? has pointed out 
that in 1954-55 the teachers colleges pre- 
pared only 20 per cent of the individuals 
who completed teacher preparation 
during that year. The other 80 per cent 
were prepared by multi-purpose univer- 
sities, state general colleges, and private 
liberal arts colleges. To conclude that a 
whole career group is intellectually in- 
ferior on evidence derived from insti- 
tutions which prepare only a fifth of the 
practitioners seems to us unsound. 

Comparative Studies of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Other Students in Colleges 
and Universities. A wide variety of 
institutional studies have been reported 
which compare students preparing for 
teaching with students planning other 
careers. Studies of this type are ad- 
mittedly weak if one’s purpose is to 
obtain a national picture of the talent 
situation. However, from the stand- 
point of being able to make changes in 
admission policies or curricula these 
studies within individual institutions are 
infinitely more valuable than nation- 
wide surveys. 

North! in his summary of the litera- 
ture on this topic points out that the 
institutional differences greatly over- 
shadow the obtained differences between 
teacher education students and college 
students in general. He suggests that in 
those colleges and universities which 
maintain relatively high admission 
standards the teacher education curricula 
attract students whose academic aptitude 
is equal to that of students in other 
curricula. On the other hand, if ad- 
missions standards are low, then teacher 

"TT. M. Stinnett, “Editorial Comments,” 
Journal of Teacher Education 7:290, 366-70; 
December 1956. 

** R. D. North, “The Teacher Education Stu- 
dent: How Does He Compare Academically 


with Other College Students?” in Teacher Edu- 
cation: New Perspectives (Washington, D. C.: 


National Education Association, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, 1958) p. 278-85. 
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education as a career seems to attract 
students of the lowest ability, on the 
average. 

One of the recent investigations which 
seems to contain findings similar to 
many of the earlier studies was reported 
by Nothern in 1958.14 He compared, 
among other measures, the ACE per- 
formance of 312 University of Arkansas 
seniors in six curriculum areas: teacher 
education, agriculture, business adminis- 
tration, liberal arts (B.A. degree), sci- 
ences (B.S. degree) , and engineering. He 
found that the teaching group had the 
lowest mean score (92.01) on the ACE 
examination, and a markedly lower 
average score than the liberal arts, sci- 
ences, and engineering seniors. Since 
men made up 247 of the 312 seniors in 
the study, it seems altogether likely that 
among men the teaching profession is 
not attracting a fair share of the avail- 
able talent at the University of Arkansas. 


Similar findings were obtained by 
Chappel and others'® in studying fresh- 
men men enrolled at the University of 
Missouri in 1951. The 107 enrollees in 
the College of Engineering had a mean 
of 106.5 on the 1942 edition of the ACE 
examination. Corresponding mean scores 
for 389 Arts and Sciences freshmen and 
for 38 College of Education freshmen 
were 101.9 and 93.6. Differences between 
pairs of these three groups run between 
one-half and a whole standard deviation. 
It may be, however, that many of the 
freshmen who enrolled in Arts and 
Sciences prepared themselves for teaching 
and actually began teaching careers. 
This study illustrates the difficulty in 

** E. F. Nothern, “How Well Do Prospective 
Teachers Compare With Students Preparing to 
Enter Other Occupations?” Journal of Teacher 
Education 9:387-94; December 1958. 

* T. L. Chappel, R. Callis, G. A. Renzaglia, 
and N. A. Spohrer, “The Differential Prediction 
of Achievement at the University of Missouri,” 


Educational and Psychological Measurements 
14:4:724-25; 1954. 
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drawing meaningful conclusions con- 
cerning the relative talents of profes- 
sional groups based on a study of new 
entrants into university subdivisions. 


In an administrative report covering 
entering freshmen of September 1956 in 
three of New York City’s municipal 
colleges (City, Hunter, and Queens) 
Mitzel and Dubnick'* found that the 
mean ACE (1945 edition) gross scores for 
905 teacher education freshmen and 
1,434 other liberal arts freshmen were 
respectively 113.14 and 117.63, or a dif- 
ference of approximately one quarter of 
a standard deviation. On the high-school 
academic average the difference in means 
on these same groups of freshmen favored 
the teacher education students by ap- 
proximately one quarter of a standard 
deviation. The findings suggested that 
since there is a higher proportion of 
women than men in the teacher educa- 
tion group, this fact might account for 
the apparent inconsistency between the 
ACE data and the high-school academic 
average. Because women characteristic- 
ally obtain higher academic averages 
than men, a point was made in the 
present study to treat men and women 
separately for comparative purposes. 

In Bicknell’s'? report on a follow-up 
of 1,279 students who began teacher 
education programs in 16 upstate private 
and public colleges and universities in 
New York State during the academic 
year 1949-50, one of the factors on which 
a number of attrition groups were cem- 
pared was the gross score on the ACE 
examination. Among women he found 
that 100 four-year graduates who married 
or took non-teaching jobs had a mean 
ACE score of 123.71, whereas 268 women 


**H. E. Mitzel and L. Dubnick, “Academic 
Aptitude of Lower Freshmen in the Municipal 
Colleges,” Administrative Report of the Division 
of Teacher Education, Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of New York City (New York: the Board, 
1957). 

** Op. cit. 
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graduates who were actually placed in 
teaching jobs had a mean score of 117.66. 
In the same entering group were 19 
women who during their college careers 
changed to curricula other than teacher 
education; their mean ACE score was 
133.54. From the 671 men entrants in 
teacher education in 1949-50, 263 were 
graduated about four years later and 
placed in teaching positions. Their 
average ACE score was 118.84 or approx- 
imately equivalent to the mean score of 
the students who withdrew because of 
failure to achieve a satisfactory scholastic 
record. Of all the male attrition groups 
reported, the highest mean ACE score 
was found to be 123.29 for 30 men stu- 
dents who transferred out of teacher 
education into other curricula during 
the course of their college careers. 


Study of Entering Freshmen 
Fall 1957 

Each semester during registration at 
New York City’s municipal colleges all 
students indicate whether they intend to 
prepare themselves for teaching or other 
school positions. Those who answer 
“yes” are tentatively classified as teacher 
education students. Those who respond 
“no” are called, for purposes of this 
study, other liberal arts students. 

The sample for the present study 
consists of 4,532 entering freshmen in 
the fall term of 1957. It excludes fresh- 
men enrolling in the School of Business 
and the School of Technology at the 
City College. Further, only full-time day 
session matriculants were made a part 
of the study, thus eliminating a number 
of evening session, foreign exchange, 
and advanced-standing students. Alto- 
gether, only 58 liberal arts freshmen in 
day sessions were omitted for lack of 
data. 

The operational definitions of schol- 
astic aptitude in this study are the raw 
scores on the ACE Psychological Exam- 
ination, 1944 edition, and the High- 
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School Academic Average. The ACE 
consists of two sub-tests, a quantitative 
score and a linguistic score. The sum of 
the raw scores on the two parts forms 
the gross score. Results of the study of 
municipal college freshmen are pre- 
sented in Table I. The null hypothesis 
of equal means is clearly rejected for the 
dependent variable of scholastic aptitude 
as measured by the ACE test. This 
superiority of other liberal arts freshmen 
over teacher education freshmen holds 
true for both men and women, except 
for the linguistic score difference between 
the two groups of men. This difference 
of 1.17 raw score points fails to reach 
the 5 per cent level of significance. 

In the case of the high-school average 
as a measure of scholastic potential, the 
direction of the mean differences be- 
tween teacher education and other liberal 
arts freshmen is reversed. However, the 
size of the difference for both men and 
women is entirely consistent with the 
chance fluctuations characteristic of ran- 
dom sampling. 

The mean values for the ACE data 
reported in Table I reflect the fact that 
the municipal colleges are somewhat 
more selective institutions than the 


typical four-year liberal arts colleges on 
which the normative data for the ACE 
test are built. In the manual for the 
1944 edition of the ACE test the norms 
are constructed on 28,608 freshman men 
and women entering 186 four-year liberal 
arts colleges. In our data from Table I 
average ACE gross scores vary between 
113.79 for teacher education women to 
120.85 for other liberal arts men. These 
raw scores (to the nearest integer) corre- 
spond to percentile ranks of 61 and 63 
respectively on the four-year college 
norm for the appropriate sex. 

North's observation, cited previously, 
that in highly selective institutions dif- 
ferences between teacher education and 
other liberal arts freshmen are small, 
tends to be confirmed by these findings. 

Two factors should be recognized 
which restrict the applicability of our 
results to the major problem of attracting 
intelligent persons to teaching: (1) 
Vocational plans of college freshmen 
frequently change, often several times in 
the course of four undergraduate years; 
thus the data cannot in any way be 
thought of as a comparison of teachers 
and non-teachers on academic ability; 
and (2) the arbitrary categories of 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF ACADEMIC Aptirupe Test Scores AND HicH-SCHOOL 
ACADEMIC AVERAGES FOR MATRICULATED Day Session FRESHMEN 
ENTERING THE MUNICIPAL CoLLecrs, FALL 1957 














Mean 

ACE Q-Score 

Teacher Education 45.14 

Other Liberal Arts 48.25* 
ACE L.-Score: 

Teacher Education 71.438 

Other Liberal Arts 72.60 
ACE Gross Score: 

Teacher Education 116.57 

Other Liberal Arts 120.85* 
High School Average 

Teacher Education 82.87 

Other Liberal Arts 82.32 


Men Women 

S.D. N Mean S.D N 
10.2 161 42.72 8.1 1477 
89 1535 43.71" 8.5 1290 
14.1 161 71.06 13.6 1477 
14.3 1535 73.51* 14.2 1290 
21.4 161 113.79 18.8 1477 
19.8 1535 117.18" 19.6 1290 
43 165 85.92 43 1494 
de 1553 85.91 43 1303 


* Differences between means of teacher education freshmen and other liberal arts freshmen 
of the same sex is significant at the | per cent level of confidence. 
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“teacher education freshmen” and “other 
liberal arts freshmen” are not in any 
sense individuaily homogeneous. Re- 
search in many institutions has fre- 
quently shown that teacher education 
students who are preparing to teach the 
academic subjects are higher in scholastic 
aptitude on the average than studenis 
preparing to teach non-academic sub- 
jects. Among the “other liberal arts” 
students, those who are science-mathe- 
matics majors have often been shown to 
have higher measured mental ability 
scores than students enrolled in humani- 
ties sequences. 

In spite of these restrictive factors it 
is important for those who are concerned 
with the preparation of teachers to be 
able to identify the talent reservoir from 
which prospective teachers are being 
drawn. The comparison of the two 
groups of freshmen on scholastic apti- 
tude test scores and high-school academic 
average is but the first phase of a longi- 
tudinal study. We propose to follow 
this same group of students into the 
second, third, and fourth years of their 
college experience for the purpose of 
tracing their migration from one voca- 
tional goal to another in relation to their 
scholastic abilities. If the bright students 
who elect teaching as freshmen are, 
during the course of four years, changing 
to non-teaching vocational goals, and 
their places are being taken by relatively 
low ability students who have not done 
well in a liberal arts curricula as sug- 
gested by Bicknell’s report, then this net 
loss of talent from the freshman to the 
senior year should be of considerable 
concern to those who prepare teachers 
and ultimately to the schools in which 
teachers serve. 


Discussion 
Chere seems to be a mixed pattern of 
evidence emerging from the reported 
research concern:ig the relative talent of 
prospective teachers as compared with 
other liberal arts students. Our own 
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freshman evidence reported in this study 
gives no cause for alarm. And the SSCQT 
data, even though frequently cited by 
teacher education critics, lacks general- 
izability to the whole population of 
young people preparing for teaching. 
On the other hand, the findings pre- 
sented by Bicknell, for example, if they 
are being duplicated across the country, 
are disquieting to those who want to see 
the teaching profession—in competition 
with engineering, business, medicine and 
law—attract an equal share of the nation’s 
young talent. On the basis of the total 
body of evidence accumulated in_ his 
study he has concluded that teacher 
education programs in upstate New York 
institutions are not retaining their most 
able students. 

‘Perhaps the most marked change in 
teacher education during the decade of 
the 1950's has been the shift of responsi- 
bility for maintaining teacher quality 
from state education departments to 
colleges with state-approved teacher edu- 
cation programs. We believe that insti- 
tutional acceptance of a less passive role 
in teacher certification ought to be ac- 
companied by careful study and atten- 
tion to the local ground rules by which 
students are selected, retained, and be- 
come graduates of teacher education 
programs. This is particularly necessary 
for multi-purpose colleges in which the 
student has a wide choice of curricular 
concentrations. Indeed, there are in the 
results of national or even state-wide 
studies few implications for local action 
because of the demonstrated diversity 
among colleges with respect to their 
ability to attract and retain able students 
in teacher education. It is likely that the 
wisest course lies in the direction of 
increased study of the problem in those 
institutions which are seriously con- 
cerned with teacher preparation. In 
other words, a “wait-and-see’” attitude 
coupled with careful study may be more 
productive than a rash judgment based 
on fragmentary evidence. In our investi- 
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gations we ought not to restrict ourselves creative talent. Elsbree puts it plainly 
to the currently used scholastic aptitude when he says: 
tests as measures of intelligence. Explor- | _ The old saw about not being able to 
ation of ways to measure talent can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear applies 
profitably be undertaken with a variety — here, and unless and until education can 
of tests and devices. attract its share of the talented, the teaching 
Since tomorrow’s leaders in education, profession will not advance either in status 
as well as its rank and file, must come ° i” éffectiveness.!* 
from today s teacher education students, 1“ W. S. Elsbee, “Getting and Keeping Able 
the profession can ill afford not to Teachers,” Teachers College Record 60:327-36; 
compete with other career callings for March 1959. 
Licensure in Education 
A highly significant bench mark for education will be achieved when the teacher's 
license (certificate) assures the public of teaching competence. The state has the re- g 
sponsibility to see that each person is adequate to play a successful part (as far as b 
humanly possible) in the task of maintaining our precarious civilization. c 
This responsibility clearly entails the obligation to see that all children and youth 
living within its boundaries are taught only by teachers who are competent according to “ 
the best professional judgment obtainable. The teacher's license should be evidence “ 
that this obligation has been met. fc 
Pe es, Se ee st 
Steps Toward Improvement of Licensure. Significant improvement in preparation P 
programs and in licensure processes is needed. Today there is a widespread practice of le 
issuing teaching licenses or permits to persons who have not prepared to teach and have as 
not demonstrated teaching competence. This practice insidiously undermines attempts cl 
to improve the preparation and competence of teachers and consequently seriously le 
lowers the quality of teaching in the schools of the nation. or 
Of only slightly less significance on the negative side is the continued existence of te 
many “shoestring” programs of teacher preparation. These are programs which are od 
poorly staffed, poorly planned and co-ordinated, and void of genuine evaluation of the : 
competence of candidates. 7 
On the positive side, it should be recognized that since World War II many states have sti 
improved standards for teacher certification and also standards for state approval of ju 
college and university programs of teacher preparation. Improvement of these programs ge 
has been furthered during recent years by the application of professional accreditation cu 
(by NCATE) to many institutional programs. In 
Relationship of Licensttre to Teacher Preparation Programs. If the teacher's license qu 
is to be genuine assurance of professional competency, programs of preparation should or 
include adequate means for evaluation of this competency. Actual teaching competency, as 
including the teacher candidate's background knowledge in broad liberal education, field 
of teaching specialization, and education as a profession, should be evaluated. h 
Evaluation of teacher candidates by institutions necessarily must be limited to compe- " 
tency on an initial basis for first teaching experience. The complex art of teaching is by cer 
no means acquired to a degree of mastery during the period of pre-service preparation. ma 
For this reason it is best for the teacher's license to be based on thorough evaluation tic 
of the first or early years of the teacher's full-time responsible teaching. At this stage of ars 
his preparation, major responsibility for the teacher's guidance and for evaluation of the or 
teacher's competence should shift from the preparing institution to his more immediate adr 
professional colleagues. fess 
The above excerpt is from “New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional I 
Standards,” NEA Journat, January, 1961, p. 62-63. The final report of the special NEA , 
project about which this article was written will be published in May, 1961, under the - 
title, New Horizons in Teacher EpucaTION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS, A REPORT TO tion 
THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—EDITORS. 








Robert M. Magee 


Admission-Retention in Teacher Education 


Procedures Found in Programs Operated by Publicly 
Supported Institutions Accredited by the NCATE. 


PuBLIcLy supported institutions en- 
gaged in the education of teachers may 
be designated as state universities, state 
colleges, state teachers colleges, or as 
state institutes. The teachers colleges 
and institutes usually offer curriculums 
for teacher education only, while the 
state universities and colleges are multi- 
ple-purpose institutions. In teachers col- 
leges the student is generally admitted 
as a freshman to a teacher preparation 
curriculum; in universities and state col- 
leges, the freshman may be admitted at 
once into a curriculum for prospective 
teachers, being officially enrolled in a 
school, college, or department of educa- 
tion, or he may be admitted to the in- 
stitution generally, and assigned for the 
junior-college period to some program in 
general education or to a pre-teaching 
curriculum in a college of liberal arts. 
In both cases, the student may be re- 
quired to clear one or more hurdles after 
original admission before he is accepted 
as a candidate for a teacher's certificate. 

The purpose of the survey reported 
here has been to secure information con- 
cerning the types of post-admission for- 
mal screening devices in use, with par- 
ticular reference to the minimum schol- 
arship standard (as represented by marks 
or honor-point averages) required for 
admission and/or retention in the pro- 
fessional teacher education program. 

In July, 1959, a questionnaire was sent 
to the 236 publicly supported institu- 
tions found in the accredited list of the 


81 


National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 

The tabulations presented cover re- 
turns from 187 institutions, with 180 of 
them completely filled out. Of the 180 
completely usable responses, 48 came 
from universities and 132 from colleges, 
teachers colleges, and institutions located 
in 45 states and the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. 


Formal Screening Procedures 
After Original Admission to College 


Fifteen institutions (see Table I) re- 
ported the use of no formal screening 
device after original admission. It was 
pointed out by some, however, that 
screening is continuous in their institu- 
tions, that students drop out or are asked 
to withdraw if their cummulative schol- 
arship records are consistently weak 
(below a “C” average). One institution 
reports a 55 per cent drop-out at the end 
of the freshman year. The attrition rate 
for many institutions in this study would 
probably approach 50 per cent at the 
end of the spohomore year. 

The hurdle most commonly imposed 
at the upper division level (junior and 
senior years) is formal approval to un- 
dertake student teaching. This screen- 
ing device is used by 153 institutions 
(81.8 per cent). 


The late Dr. Magee was, until October, 
1959, assistant dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
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In 104 institutions (56.6 per cent) the 
prospective teacher is required to be 
officially admitted to the upper-level pro- 
fessional program, usually at the begin- 
ning of the junior year or later, but 
sometimes at the end of the freshman 
year. This requirernent applies to lower- 
level students in the institution itself 
and to students transferring from other 
institutions—junior colleges and four- 
year colleges. 

It will be noted in Table I that in 85 
institutions (45.4 per cent), both devices 
are employed. Thus the fitness of the 
student to continue preparation for 
teaching is checked twice after original 
admission. At the beginning of the 
junior year (usually) he applies for ad- 
mission to the upper-level professional 
program, and again he must, at the be- 
ginning of the senior year (usually), be 
approved for student teaching. Where 
both retention devices are operative, 
there is no evidence to indicate that a 
higher minimum scholarship average is 
required for the second hurdle than for 
the first. Approval to undertake student 
teaching by the student already admitted 
to the upper-level professional program 


teaching by the department in which the 
student is majoring. 


In 19 institutions (10.2 per cent) the 
first hurdle only is required—official ad- 
mission to the professional program. It 
would appear that the philosophy pre- 
vailing in these institutions is that such 
admission carries with it not only the 
privilege on the part of the student to 
have direct experiences with children, 
including student teaching, but also an 
obligation on the part of the institution 
to provide such experiences as, perhaps, 
the most valuable part of the training 
program. One respondent reported: “‘Stu- 
dent teaching is just one of the courses 
which the student is approved to take 
when he is permitted to pursue a teach- 
ing curriculum.” 

In 68 institutions (36.4 per cent) no 
formal admission to upper-division pro- 
fessional work is required, but the stu- 
dent must secure approval for student 
teaching. Since student teaching is most 
frequently placed in the senior year (in 
80 to 90 per cent of teacher education in- 
stitutions) the retention decision comes 
late in the student's college career. Ruth 
Stout! has found that at this stage in- 








is based, it appears, upon the, comple- stitutions, on the average, withhold ap- pri 
tion of certain professional courses, such proval for student teaching to only 2 to tior 
as foundation and methods courses and g per cent of the applicants. mai 
work in child growth and development, in | 
and upon the acceptance for student ' See later reference to her study. mal 
leve 
TABLE I sho 
ing. 
Types OF ForMAL SCREENING PROCEDURES FOR CONTINUANCE IN A TEACHER lege 
EDUCATION PRoGRAM AFTER ORIGINAL ADMISSION TO COLLEGE AT THE ‘ 

FRESHMAN LEVEL, AND FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY ~} 
187 Pusticty Suprortep InstrruTIONS ACCREDITED BY THE NCATE ance 
—< ——————— — ————————— — = — to n 
: ; No. of T 

Types of Screening Procedures Institutions Per Cent the 
a. No formal hurdle after original admission. 15 8.0 Tab 
b. Formal admission to professional program, usually rete! 
after completion of two years of college work (only). 19 10.2 the 
c. Official approval to undertake student teaching (only). 68 36.4 7 
d. Both b. and c. above. 85 45.4 : 


point 
Totals 187 100.0 plete 
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TABLE Il 


Lever or CoLLEGe MARKS AS A MINIMUM PREREQUISITE FOR CONTINUANCE 
IN A TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 180 PuBLICLY SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 
ACCREDITED BY THE NCATE 


Prerequisite 


No formal screening point after original 
admission to college at the junior college 
level. Student may presumably continue if 
he has a 2.00 (C) scholarship average. 


No minimum scholarship stipulated. 
Presumably, 2.00 (C) average acceptable. 


Minimum scholarship average lower 


than 2.00 (C). 

Minimum scholarship average: 2.00 
2.10 
2.20 
2.25 
2.30 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 

TOTAL 
Total 2.00 or lower average 


Total — above 2.00 average 


Minimum Scholarship Requirements 
for Retention” 

This investigation has been concerned 
primarily with the importance institu- 
tions for teacher education attach to the 
marks attained by the prospective teacher 
in college work already completed, pri- 
marily at the freshman and sophomore 
level, in determining whether or not he 
should be permitted to prepare for teach- 
ing. It is assumed that accredited col- 
leges in general do not graduate students 
or permit them to continue in attend- 
ance for several terms if they are unable 
to maintain a C average. 

The scholarship standards reported by 
the 180 institutions and presented in 
Tables II and III are the minimal for 
retention of the student, whether it be at 
the admission to the upper-level profes- 

* As represented by average marks or honor 


point for college work already com- 
pleted 


averages 








No. 
Institutions Per Cent 

15 8.3 

2 1.1 

4 22 
124 68.9 
2 1.1 

3 1.7 

5 28 

2 1.1 

20 11.1 

l 6 

2 11 
180 100.0 
145 80.0 
35 20.0 


sional work point or at the student teach- 
ing approval point. As stated earlier, 
where both check points are used, there 
is no evidence that different scholarship 
minima are imposed. Where the insti- 
tution employs only one of the two 
hurdles there is a tendency to exact a 
slightly higher scholarship average for 
student teaching approval than for ad- 
mission to the professional program. 
Thus 16 per cent of those using only the 
professional admission hurdle require 
better than a 2.00 scholarship average 
(total or in specified areas) while 28 per 
cent of those employing only the student 
teaching approval hurdle expect better 
than a 2.00 average (total or in specified 
areas). 

The central finding of this survey is, 
of course, the fact that the great majority 
of the institutions reporting (80 per cent) 
consider that the student who has main- 
tained a C average in his college work 
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TABLE If 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE REQUIREMENT OF A SCHOLARSHIP AVERAGE 
HIGHER THAN 2.00 as Reported By 35 INstrruTions In Taste II 





Minimum stated applies only to marks in 

the major field (a 2.00 over-all average 

acceptable) . ll 
Minimum applies only to marks in the major field 

and in professional courses (a 2.00 over-all 

average acceptable). 3 
Minimum applies only to students preparing 
for secondary-school teaching. 

Minimum applies to total college work completed. 19 





9 
- 


is eligible, as far as marks are concerned, and 2.50 do just as well in an upper- 
to enter, or to continue in, a program division professional program, including 
leading to teacher certification. student teaching, as do those whose lower 

In only 10 per cent of the institutions division averages were between 2.50 and 
is a total scholarship average above a C 3.00. Researchers* have found little evi- ) 
required for retention (Table III). In dence of any substantial relationship or ) 
another 10 per cent where something correlation between college marks and 
higher than a C is stipulated, the require- success in teaching. 


ment affects only certain courses or areas, Publicly supported institutions en- 
such as the major field or specified gaged in the preparation of teachers are 
courses in professional education. Thus conscious of their obligation to provide 


20 institutions ask for a 2.50 average for trained personnel for the elementary and 
retention, but in only six of these is it secondary schools, and as a result of their 


a total average. These six institutions jnability to meet the demand with an : 
: : t 
comprise only 3.3 per cent of the total adequate supply of qualified persons, 
of 180. they are reluctant to eliminate potential 
The general acceptance of the C-aver- teachers from a preparation program by 
age as the minimal scholarship necessary the imposition of any criterion whose 
for continuance in a teacher education validity has not been clearly established. 
curriculum is not surprising. Ruth Dr. Stout reported the following: 
Stout, in her study of selective admission 
and retention procedures employed by ; 
785 teacher preparation institutions aA ‘Sanford and Trump, Encyclopedia of Edu- 
‘ A prep : : ex cational Research, 1950 edition, p. 1392, report 
reported in the September, 1957, issue of as follows: “The research reported indicates 
the Journal of Teacher Education, found _ that four factors are important as related to 
that 80 per cent of the institutions not teaching success—intelligence, scholarship, per- 
only permit students to enter and to con-  SP4lity,_ and scores. earned on_professional- 
i on ool , information and subject-matter tests. The cor- 
tinue in a teacher ucation program, relation between these four factors and teaching 
but also recommed them for graduation success is positive but low. There is also a 
and teacher certification if they have positive but low correlation between practice 
maintained a C average in their total teaching ‘marks and estimated success in the I 
, - 3 hh. field (16 studies, median correlation  .23). 
college work. Other studies* have shown 
’ ... Although the four factors mentioned above 
that prospective teachers whose freshman are positively correlated with teaching success, I 
and sophomore marks fall between 2.00 the researches clearly show that the prognostic I 
value of the correlations is not high enough to a 
justify pre-service selection based on_ these I 
* At Wayne State University. factors.” © 
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When respondents were asked to identify 
(from a suggested list of nine)5 the five most 
important criteria for use in selective ad- 
missions and retention, an outstanding “‘first”’ 
was emotional stability. The next four in 
the order named were moral and ethical 
fitness and general intelligence (tied for 
second place), demonstrated ability to work 
with children, and professional interest and 
motivation. 


In suggesting “next steps in establish- 
ing selective admissions for programs of 
teacher education,” Dr. Stout found that 
only 18.7 per cent of the respondents 
mentioned “requirement of a_ higher 
grade-average than that for admission 
to the institution,” while 61.8 per cent 
thought it important to “consider evi- 
dence in addition to grades and rank in 
class.” 

Summary of Findings 

1. Most institutions involved in the 
survey (92 per cent) impose some official 
hurdle at the upper-division level which 
prospective teachers must clear if they 


* Including academic achievement 
are to be accepted as candidates for 
teacher certification. 
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2. The most commonly used screening 
device is formal acceptance for student 
teaching (81.8 per cent). 

3. In 55.6 per cent of the institutions 
the student is required to be formally 
admitted to the upper-division profes- 
sional program. 

4. Almost half of the institutions (45.4 
per cent) require both admission to the 
upper level professional curriculum and 
approval for student teaching. 

5. A C average (2.00) scholarship in 
college work already completed is gen- 
erally considered adequate for considera- 
tion of eligibility for admission to, or 
continuance in, the advanced teacher 
preparation program (80 per cent). 

6. Only 3.3 per cent of the institutions 
reporting require a scholarship average 
of 2.50 as a minimum for retention. 

7. More than half of the institutions 
that require something higher than a 
2.00 average for survival restrict that 
requirement to scholarship in the major 
field and/or in professional courses or 
to candidates for secondary-school teach- 


ing. 





Liberal vs. Vocational Education 


In one view, the issue [liberal vs. vocational education] should never be joined. Making 
a living and making a life are inseparable. Helping both is a double duty. In an era when 
wisdom is still fruitfully pursued the whole life through, education for work has become 
equally a never-ending, constantly changing challenge. Neither is the job of the college; 
both are the obligation and opportunity of the individual. The job of the college is to 
help students get well started on their twin tasks. Its cherished ideal is to provide the 
inspiration and impetus that will keep them always learners, always doers, always seekers 
after truth and duty, and after the better life and better living for all their fellow-men. 
—Archibald B. Shaw, “One View,” Overview, September 1960, p. 11. 





Research on College Teaching 


the graduate school needs to be further sensitized to its responsibilities for the 
preparation of college teachers. Only a start has been made in informing the pros- 
pective college teacher of the nature of the responsibilities he will face and in making 
available to him the available knowledge of the teaching-learning situation.—Norman 
Burns, “Impact of New Research on College Teaching,” MERRILL-PALMER QUARTERLY 
OF BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT, Spring, 1959, Volume 5, Number 3, p. 123. 








Gordon B. Turner 


The TEPS Conferences, 1958-1960 


Durine the past three years the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
has served as one of the cosponsors of 
the annual national conferences of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
(TEPS). These conferences were de- 
signed to bring together representatives 
of all types of schools and all levels of 
education to discuss the philosophy, con- 
tent, and standards of teacher prepara- 
tion, in the hope that general agreement 
might be reached on ways to improve 
teacher education. 

Considering the widely divergent opin- 
ions and sense of distrust which had long 
existed between the two major segments 
of the educational world, it was admit- 
tedly a gamble to introduce humanists, 
scientists, and social scientists into an 
annual conference of professional educa- 
tors and hope to achieve any semblance 
of unity. There had already been iso- 
lated examples of co-operative effort on 
college campuses, however, and it was 
believed, if this could be extended to a 
national scale, that state and local au- 
thorities might be encouraged to initiate 
needed revisions in the preparation of 
elementary and secondary school teachers. 

The ACLS has now compiled the com- 
ments it has received from scholars in 
the humanities and social sciences who 
participated in one or more of these con- 
ferences and this report attempts to sum- 
marize their reactions and to analyze 
their estimates of the results achieved. 

The first conference, at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, in 1958, was a surprisingly 
effective beginning. Many of the scholars 


This summary report of the three na- 
tional co-operative TEPS conferences 
(Bowling Green, Kansas, and San Diego) 
was derived from a compilation of com- 
ments submitted by members of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
who attended the conferences. It was 
originally published in the October, 1960, 
issue of the ACLS Newstetrer. We 
sought permission to reprint it here be- 
cause it reflects a rather comprehensive 
profile by a large group of scholars.— 
Epirors. 








had gone expecting to be overwhelmed 
by sheer numbers and believing that 
little could be accomplished under such 
circumstances. Most came away deeply 
impressed by the experience. They found 
their opposite numbers not only willing 
to listen to their views but also genuinely 
interested in uniting to work out joint 
recommendations. This, indeed, was the 
most significant result of the conference, 
for it demonstrated that a frank ex- 
change of ideas could allay hostilities, 
even though concrete agreement on spe- 
cific issues might be difficult to reach. 
The Bowling Green Conference was 
not intended to probe very deeply into 
the issues that might divide academicians 
and professional educators. It was rather 
an occasion to explore the extent to 
which they shared similar goals and phi- 
losophies of education and, once it be- 
came apparent that each side was pre- 


Dr. Turner is executive associate, Amert- 
can Council of Learned Societies, New York, 
New York. 
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pared to join in this effort, considerable 
mutual understanding and respect de- 
veloped. 

This does not mean that all were in 
accord on the meaning and results of 
the conference. There were some linger- 
ing suspicions about the ease with which 
compromises were made and some doubts 
about whether there was a great deal of 
substance to the agreements reached, 
considering the terminology in which 
certain resolutions were couched. Never- 
theless, most of the liberal arts people 
were encouraged to learn that profes- 
sional educators not only viewed the in- 
tellectual development of the child as 
the primary concern of the schools but 
also seemed prepared, as an earnest ex- 
pression of this conviction, to give sub- 
ject-matter specialists a strong voice in 
all phases of teacher education. 

Some scholars, in their new-found en- 
thusiasm, immediately reported these 
views to their deans in the hopes of swift 
and concrete action, but those with more 
experience in such affairs cautioned 
against such optimism; a big job was yet 
to be done in changing basic attitudes 
on the part of a great many people at 
all levels of education. All agreed, how- 
ever, that a breakthrough had apparently 
been effected in the “eternal dichotomy.” 
Large numbers of people, who had never 
heard any views other than their own 
discussed at the annual meetings of their 
professional associations, had been ex- 
posed to new ideas at Bowling Green. 
The barriers to mutual understanding 
had been lowered, and the atmosphere 
appeared conducive to a consideration 
the following year of what should con- 
stitute the subject-matter preparation of 
prospective teachers. 

The conference at Lawrence, Kansas, 
in 1959, provided this opportunity. It 
was intended as a practical implementa- 
tion of the previous year’s more general- 
ized and theoretical approach, with the 
content of teacher education as the sub- 
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ject of discussion. This was a more pro- 
fessional meeting than the first one, and 
more moderated in tone, and the par- 
ticipants found the atmosphere condu- 
cive to solid work on the hard issues con- 
fronting them. The agreements of 1958 
remained reasonably intact, so that little 
time was spent in rehashing old issues. 
The discussions, as a result, generated 
less heat and more light than had those 
of the previous year. 

This did not mean that accord was 
easily reached. Indeed, subject-matter 
specialists and professors of education 
were little inclined to yield to each other 
where differences of opinion existed on 
specific items in the curriculum. It did 
not take long, however, for both groups 
to subscribe to the general proposition 
that the initial requirement for a teacher 
should be high intellectual attainment 
and that proficiency in one’s subject mat- 
ter was absolutely necessary. The schol- 
ars were then willing to concede that the 
intangible factors of personality, drive, 
and desire to teach were essential, and 
that some professional education courses 
were desirable. Considerable support 
was also given to the demand that all 
prospective school teachers, whether ele- 
mentary or secondary, should have the 
equivalent of a liberal arts degree with 
a strong academic major. 

When, however, discussion turned to 
just what the term “general education” 
meant, what should be included in meth- 
ods courses, and how to measure qualita- 
tively the preparation required in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages, the two sides 
could do little more than agree to dis- 
agree. As a result, the most that could 
be done was to establish a ceiling on 
professional preparation and a_ floor 
under academic preparation—each stated 
in terms of hours of credit. 

The liberal arts professors left this 
conference with mixed feelings. The 
ease with which agreements had been 
reached on general principles and theo- 
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ries, combined with the reluctance to 
make concessions on specific issues, led 
a good many of them to reserve judgment 
until they saw how the new agreements 
were going to be implemented. Several 
of those who had returned from the 1958 
conference prepared to work closely with 
their own education faculties found little 
indication that Bowling Green had had 
any impact at the college level. Others 
reported the same type of situation pre- 
vailing at regional and state TEPS meet- 
ings, and they wondered what steps were 
being taken below the national level to 
insure academic participation in teacher 
education. TEPS officials and cospon- 
soring organizations, therefore, joined to 
urge directors of state and regional meet- 
ings to broaden their base of participa- 
tion, for it was evident that the success 
of the national TEPS conferences would 
depend upon the extent to which recom- 
mendations were translated into action 
at the working level. 

Some of the liberal arts professors who 
had been at Lawrence, on the other 
hand, doubted the wisdom of pressing 
for action on the basis of agreements 
reached at the second conference. They 
did not believe that enough had been 
accomplished on the question of curricu- 
lum to move on, as had been planned, 
to a discussion of certification in 1960. 
There was an uneasy feeling that setting 
curricular patterns in quantitative terms, 
as had been done at Lawrence, rather 
than in qualitative terms, was artificial 
and meaningless. The conviction existed, 
in other words, that real agreement on 
the importance of intellectual standards 
must precede a discussion of certification 
requirements. This was, of course, a 
measure of the scholars’ sincere inten- 
tion that the TEPS conferences should 
achieve concrete results, and the Steer- 
ing Committee took the matter under 
advisement. It was reluctantly decided, 
however, that the proposed change was 
inadvisable, and that the third and final 


conference must deal with certification 
as scheduled. 

This decision, in retrospect, appears 
to have been a mistake. Whereas the 
majority of liberal arts people had been 
enthusiastic about the first conference 
and were cautiously optimistic about the 
second, a good many left San Diego in 
1960 with more than a little sense of 
frustration. Suggestions that there might 
be more than one acceptable method of 
certification, or that it might be possible 
to issue certificates to people well pre- 
pared in subject-matter areas but lacking 
in required professional courses, fre- 
quently met with vocal opposition. This 
was often interpreted to mean that edu- 
cators by and large consider it less dam- 
aging to have teachers unprepared in 
academic fields than in the professional 
aspects of their training. This construc- 
tion might well have been avoided had 
a firm agreement been reached on the 
importance of intellectual standards be- 
fore licensure requirements were dis- 
cussed. 

Certification is a difficult and complex 
process, and the scholars went to the 
third conference prepared to listen and 
learn. Generally, however, they report 
that the learning was primarily on their 
side, that the outcome of the debate 
sometimes seemed to have been settled 
before the conference opened, and that 
at least some of the educators appeared 
to be in a mood to nullify the conces- 
sions that had been made in 1958 and 
1959. 

It would be entirely incorrect to sug- 
gest, however, that all of the liberal arts 
professors viewed the results of the con- 
ference in such a discouraging light. 
Many were encouraged by the fact that 
the more rigid, and generally the most 
vocal, of the educators did not reflect the 
views of the profession as a whole. Class- 
room teachers, for example, seemed to be 
much more inclined to approve strong 
subject-matter programs and to insist 
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upon endorsed certificates than were the 
superintendents and principals who are 
trapped in the mesh of the current 
teacher shortage. Professors of education 
and state certification officers likewise, in 
public or in private, indicated that they 
would like to see a certification system 
which would prevent teachers from giv- 
ing courses in which they were not fully 
qualified. For this reason alone, a num- 
ber of scholars, who were otherwise dis- 
appointed with the immediate results at 
San Diego, believed that something posi- 
tive had been accomplished. Their very 
presence had furnished support for those 
who had previously felt inhibited about 
expressing their convictions. 


The impressions the individual schol- 
ars took away with them from San Diego 
were in large part dependent upon the 
particular groups to which they were as- 
signed. In one or two cases they felt 
themselves regarded as interlopers whose 
ideas were unwelcome. Others believed 
they had at least achieved negative re- 
sults by acting as a brake on the ex- 
tremists. In several groups, however, 
there was a good deal of sentiment in 
favor of giving liberal arts representa- 
tives a voice in the establishment of cer- 
tification standards. 

Unfortunately, a good many of the 
ACLS delegates who attended all three 
conferences are not as prepared to believe 
as they once were that such general rec- 
ommendations wil! ever be translated 
into action. They have noted little 
change in attitude in their own depart- 
ments of education or in state TEPS 
meetings, and they feel that San Diego 
failed to provide the impetus necessary 
to bring action on the local level. More- 
over, the New Horizons Report issued 
by the TEPS Commission the week after 
the San Diego conference proved to be 
disheartening to every scholar who hoped 
for positive results from these conferences. 


Several months earlier the National 
TEPS Commission had started work on 
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a new set of recommendations for teacher 
certification, under the title “New Hori- 
zons in Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards.” The ACLS represen- 
tative on the Steering Committee for the 
TEPS conferences urged that the pre- 
liminary report of this project be re- 
leased in full at San Diego, because he 
felt it would make an excellent working 
paper, serve as a good focus of discussion, 
and encourage a frank exchange of ideas. 
This suggestion was rejected on the 
ground that it might lead the partici- 
pants at San Diego to believe the TEPS 
Commission had already determined its 
position on certification, thus leaving the 
San Diego Conference no useful purpose 
to serve. Instead, the report was issued 
a week later at the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association in 
Los Angeles, without any modifications 
having been made as a result of the 
discussions at San Diego. Indeed, by 
recommending licensure for everyone in 
education, including private school 
teachers and college professors, the New 
Horizons Committee gave support to an 
idea that had not even been discussed at 
San Diego. 

Not unnaturally the liberal arts pro- 
fessors were shocked by this turn of af- 
fairs. Both the timing and the substance 
of the report led many to believe that 
the TEPS Commission was deliberately 
disregarding the findings of its own con- 
ference. 


For this reason, and in the interest of 
continued co-operation on the part of 
the academic community, it should be 
made clear that the National TEPS Com- 
mission did not regard the New Horizons 
Report as final when it was presented at 
Los Angeles, and it*is still in the process 
of revision. Those who have read the 
preliminary report with care will know 
that it supports a good many of the pro- 
posals made by the liberal arts people 
at San Diego, and many of the revisions 
now being made are reflections of the 
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scholars’ points of view. Moreover, it 
appears that the recommendation for 
licensing college professors will be de- 
leted before the report becomes final. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the aca- 
demic community will reserve judgment 
for the time being. If, when the final 
report is issued, it shows that the liberal 
arts people have helped the TEPS Com- 
mission to define its problems and sug- 
gest sound solutions, something impor- 
tant will have been accomplished. A 
more serious problem as far as the results 
of the TEPS conferences are concerned 
will be how to extend the gains to the 
working levels of education. 

In order to assess these conferences, 
the ACLS provided financial support to 
a number of scholars who had attended 
Bowling Green and Lawrence, thus en- 
abling them to participate at San Diego. 
The over-all impression to be gained 
from their reports is one of valuable, but 
diminishing, returns. One or two, to be 
sure, found the two groups to be tragi- 
cally fragmented and thus unable to per- 
form the tasks set before them. Yet, 
despite disappointment with the results 
at San Diego, the majority felt that bar- 
riers to co-operation had been lowered 
among the participants at least, and that 


the next step for the scholars was to work 
through their learned societies to achieve 
concrete results at the local level. Large 
national conferences may be able to dis- 
cuss general ideas, but the associations 
of subject-matter disciplines must take 
up the task of improving the program 
of teacher education. The overwhelming 
majority of the reports stressed this 
point. By establishing criteria for teacher 
training programs, by insisting on repre- 
sentation in accrediting agencies and on 
certification boards, and by establishing 
committees to work out model curricula 
for teacher education, the learned soci- 
eties can exert great influence at all 
levels. 

The scholars realize that the leaders 
in teacher education must be convinced 
and converted before anything can be 
accomplished, but they believe that the 
classroom teachers, if given sound texts 
and programs, and adequate support, 
can do much to effect this conversion. 
The TEPS officials, by inviting liberal 
arts representatives to this series of con- 
ferences, and by giving them a fair op- 
portunity to express their views, per- 
formed a service which the professional 
associations of the academic disciplines 
cannot ignore. 








NCATE's Task—the Profession's Challenge 


. . . We must dispel at least three myths. A letter that came recently about a fairly 
reputable liberal arts college states one of them very well. It said, “I do not know any- 
thing about its teacher education program but I am confident that with its reputation the 
program will be a good one.” There are many good institutions with poor teacher 
education programs. Second, all teachers colleges have good programs because they are 
dedicated to that job only. Teachers colleges are not good or poor because they have 
only one purpose. Third, the big universities are as they are and nothing can be done 
about them. These represent the voices like those who said there are giants in the 
Promised Land. NCATE has to act as if these are myths to be dispelled. What the 
Council is responsible for helping to create—programs of teacher education to match the 
needs of our times—can be possessed if we do not let the milk in the land go sour or 
the honey go to sugar.—W. Earl Armstrong, “Can We Possess It?” CTA Journat, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 10. 
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Ruth Perlman 


The Field Workshop in Teacher Education 


| SUDDENLY realize what teaching is 
all about,” said one student teacher, 
after four weeks in a school in an under- 
privileged area. “These children have 
so many needs. They challenge me to 
reach into my deepest resources, to draw 
on every bit of experience and education 
that I have had to prepare me for 
assuming teaching responsibilities.” 

“Well,” said another student with 
grudging, but genuine conviction, “I 
think that teaching non-English speaking 
children is interesting, after all. The 
enthusiasm of the teachers who have 
done it successfully is so infectious!” 

These were the reactions of only two 
students. But their positive attitudes 
were echoed by other participants in the 
Field Workshop, an experiment in pre- 
paring preservice students to work effec- 
tively with children from Puerto Rico. 
A workshop, yes—but not in the ordinary 
sense of a group of teachers coming 
together to solve problems of mutual 
concern. A field experience, yes—but not 
in the sense that it demonstrates or ex- 
tends a learning gained in the college 
class. What, then, is the format of and 
the reason for this specially designed 
learning experience? 


A Procedure to Meet a Need 

In preservice education, there is a long 
history of the use of laboratory experi- 
ences as an intrinsic part of the teacher 
preparing program. From Horace 
Mann's time, preservice programs have 
incorporated direct observation of class- 
room activities and guided student 
teaching in some guise or other. Labora- 
tory schools have often been attached to 


teacher preparing institutions as centers 
for showing, in practice, the best that we 
know about guiding children’s learning. 
We have often been concerned about 
student teaching assignments in public 
schools because of the possible lag be- 
tween what the future teacher is learning 
at the college and what he sees in the 
classroom. But sometimes the picture 
may be reversed and the schools may be 
working in areas with which college 
personnel have had little experience. 
Where the schools are experimenting 
and pioneering in seeking solutions to 
unique educational problems, they pre- 
sent the best—and the only—laboratory 
for learning experiences for students who 
will need to deal with similar problems. 


The usual preservice teacher education 
program is designed to prepare teachers 
for assuming the responsibilities of their 
profession. Each institution examines 
and re-examines the nature of these 
responsibilities as a part of the decision- 
making process which determines the 
scope and nature of its professional 
sequence. At present, for example, there 
is a growing interest in preparing tele- 
vision teachers of modern languages for 
all levels of the school program and 
implementation of more comprehensive 
programs in the areas of science and 
niathematics. 

In the process of analyzing the re- 
sponsibilities which our graduates as- 
sume in the elementary schools of New 
York City, we have found that in addi- 

Miss Perlman is an instructor in education 
and supervisor of student teachers, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York. 
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tion to the normal responsibilities of the 
classroom teacher, they have been ex- 
pected to teach English as a second 
language, that they have been helping 
newly arrived Puerto Rican children to 
make adjustments to a new environment, 
that they have been guiding language- 
culture area studies. Only a very small 
number of student teachers experience 
preparation in guiding the acculturation 
process as a part of their student-teaching 
assignment. It is obvious, however, that 
no matter how important they may be, 
culture-language area studies can be 
explored in a limited way only in the 
preservice program. It therefore becomes 
necessary to find the most effective means 
to develop a foundation of under- 
standings, insights, and attitudes with 
the greatest economy of time. 


A Three-Fold Problem 

The problem presented itself as three- 
fold: What is the nature of the culture? 
What do we mean by communication? 
How is the school fusing the two in 
guiding the learning process for children 
recently arrived from Puerto Rico? We 
knew that we could only deal with each 
area in a limited fashion, and that care- 
ful planning was needed. Each facet 
would be dealt with at a separate class 
session and each session would be held 
at the place most suitable to its purpose 
and would use methods considered most 
appropriate to the particular learning 
outcome which was visualized. 

The culture of the Puerto Rican was 
dealt with through the medium of the 
illustrated lecture. We invited, as a 
resource person, a well-known authority 
in both the teaching of English as a 
second language and the teaching of 
children of Puerto Rican background— 
a person who could select the aspects of 
the culture which would be most mean- 
ingful to a group of prospective teachers. 
At the close of the lecture, each student 
received several pamphlets dealing with 
the Puerto Rican resources for the 
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migrant on the mainland which included 
songs, games, and festivals familiar to 
pupils of Puerto Rican background. 
Five hundred elementary-school student 
teachers attended this session. 

One group of students used these 
materials as a basis for writing a book of 
stories suitable for Puerto Rican chil- 
dren. This volume grew out of a concern 
for the need to create reading material 
closer to the experiential background of 
children struggling with the problems 
of learning English. Writing and illus- 
trating these stories provided a host of 
valuable learning experiences, as well as 
a fine sense of accomplishment for the 
students. 

The next session of the Field Work- 
shop dealt with language. We did not 
attempt to produce experts in teaching 
English as a second language. We did 
want students to learn what materials 
and methods and what resources and 
consultants are available to a teacher 
who is called upon to teach English as 
a second language. We also wanted 
students to realize that teaching English 
as a second language is not an extension 
of the regular language-arts curriculum, 
but a special skill in which a teacher can 
develop competence through using the 
available sources and resources. 

This time we took 80 students into a 
school district where we could utilize 
school and district personnel who had 
had experience with youngsters of Puerto 
Rican origin. The 80 students included 
delegates from 11 sections of the course 
in student teaching and elementary- 
school methods. In finding their way to 
the central district office, students had 
an opportunity to see a deteriorating 
neighborhood, to see bodegas,' carnt- 
cerias,> church- and community-affair 
announcements in two languages, a 
housing project, and other important 
features of the community setting within 


* Small grocery stores. 
* Butcher shops. 
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which many of the newly arrived young- 
sters live and within which many of our 
students will teach. They could also 
notice many evidences of the heteroge- 
neous composition of the population and 
the residential-industrial nature of the 
environment. 

The second session was based upon the 
first insofar as it helped students to 
visualize the role of the teacher in 
guiding learning experiences of children 
who face problems which grow out of 
their cultural heritage and bewilderment 
resulting from migration. First, the 
problems of teacher and learner were 
explained by a principal, an assistant 
principal, and a special teacher. After 
the role of specialized personnel had 
been explained, students were divided 
into buzz groups, under the guidance of 
district personnel. For example, one 
group met with the music co-ordinator 
for the district who explained her func- 
tion and the ways in which a teacher 
might utilize her help in providing an 
enriched program. For 15 minutes the 
groups raised questions about problems 
discussed so far that morning. 

Students had now had a chance to get 
a glimpse of the culture of the Puerto 
Rican and of some of the problems of 
students and teachers in schools with 
many children of Puerto Rican back- 
ground, of resources and consultants 
available to the teacher in his immediate 
district. On the basis of this preliminary 
survey, the focus shifted to an examina- 
tion of specifics in language teaching. 
Students were shown curriculum mate- 
rials which come in the form of a series 
of graded resource units accompanied 
by language guides designed for use with 
classes containing children with a wide 
range of familiarity with English com- 
munication skills. A description of suc- 
cessful practices in using these materials 
was given by an elementary-school prin- 
cipal with special responsibilities for 
co-ordinating work in this area. During 
the previous year’s Field Workshop, we 
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had used, in addition, an extensive col- 
lection of pupil- and teacher-made mate- 
rials, a practice which we hope to con- 
tinue in future workshops. From such 
a display, students had drawn many 
ideas. They had had an opportunity to 
see how oral communication skills can 
be developed through using puppetry 
and other forms of dramatization. They 
had seen how reading and writing skills 
can be developed through the use of a 
host of concrete materials as bases for 
experience charts and experience stories. 
They had seen all areas of the commu- 
nication skills used in playing with a 
variety of word and skill games. They 
had heard about the value of making 
books and scrap-books as a part of 
learning language. They had seen social- 
studies learnings extended through a 
variety of experiences based on experi- 
ential background, i.e., a map study 
based on looking for comparable things 
on two maps—one of Puerto Rico and 
one of New York State. They had seen 
how whole class experiences may be 
enriched through the contributions of 
Puerto Rican children; i.e., one group 
translated favorite Spanish songs into 
English and taught them to mainland 
children. 


Culmination: Seeing the Learner 
and Teacher at Work 

At the second session of the Field 
Workshop, students had heard about the 
nature of some problems faced in lan- 
guage-culture teaching and ways in which 
teachers are solving such problems suc- 
cessfully. The third session of the Field 
Workshop concentrated on the child, 
his teacher and his school. Sixty students, 
most of whom had done some student 
teaching in schools where English is 
taught as a second language, visited two 
schools. By observing two classrooms 
and an assembly culminating in a sixth- 
grade unit on Mexico, students saw how 
the school program is being re-focused 
on the basis of the needs of Puerto Rican 
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children and how teachers are adapting 
procedures, content, and materials as 
needed. 

Each student received mimeographed 
material prepared by participating 
teachers. This material contained a pro- 
file of the class: an indication of how 
many children spoke fluent English, how 
many had some facility with English, 
and how many had very limited or no 
facility with the language. In addition 
to a generalized profile, the material 
contained a detailed lesson plan with 
specific reference to curriculum materials 
introduced at the second session of the 
Field Workshop. Lesson plans included 
special provision for a language-emphasis 
period for children who demonstrated 
special need through lack of participa- 
tion during the whole group-learning 
experience. 

The value of these observations lay in 
the fact that students saw regular class- 
room teachers working with children 
whom they knew well, using learnings 
which had been established previously, 
working toward long-term goals. These 
were not isolated experiences which 
would have little real meaning to stu- 
dents who identify themselves with the 
teachers whom they observe. 


It may be helpful to explain what the 
students saw in two classrooms. In one 
room, fourth-grade children were using 
a telephone. On the surface, this sounds 
simple. But when students discussed 
this in a following session at the college 
they came to the following conclusions: 
Many of these children had never seen 
or used a telephone before—they needed 
to learn its purpose and value. Many 
of these children needed to learn cul- 
turally acceptable patterns for social 
living: “telephone manners” were new 
to them. Many of the children needed to 
learn to communicate and, at the same 
time, were shy. The use of the drama- 
tized situation using concrete materials 
helped them to forget themselves and 


practice oral communication. This was a 
fine example of language-culture study. 
The second part of this lesson gave some 
children an opportunity to extend 
reading and writing skills through the 
medium of independent seat-work while 
the teacher worked with the language- 
emphasis group. This small group of 
children, who had an extremely limited 
background in English, received addi- 
tional opportunities for speaking and 
listening experiences under the direct 
guidance of the teacher. Student teachers 
discovered the organizational “how to” 
of working with groups of varying ability 
in language learning—a difficult concept 
to establish in theory. 


Three sixth-grade classes combined to 
present an assembly program culmina- 
ting in a unit on Mexico as well as 
our Field Workshop. To a large extent, 
these classes contained children with a 
Spanish-language background who had 
been on the Mainland for varying 
periods of time. Many spoke with 
heavy accents, and all seemed most 
delighted when singing in Spanish. But 
they sparkled as they performed in a 
play about our “Neighbors to the South.” 
Mamacita, the leading lady in the play, 
exemplified the happy union of cultures: 
facility in English, a marked accent, a 
graceful swinging skirt in the fiesta mood 
worn over a pair of fashionable leotards! 


A quick tour through sixth-grade 
classrooms helped students to see a vari- 
ety of ways in which English was being 
taught as a second language through all 
the curriculum areas. 


Thus three aspects of the culture- 
language teaching problem had been ex- 
plored. A follow-up evaluation session 
at the college helped students to under- 
stand the relationship between the 
various experiences. Very positive re- 
actions indicated that students “would 
know where to begin” and considered 
working with Puerto Rican children as 
a challenge and not as a cause for frus- 
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tration, anxiety, and probable failure at 
their chosen profession. 


Looking to The Future 

A follow-up evaluation session for the 
staff of the Field Workshop helped to 
point up the strengths of the plan as 
well as identification of weaknesses. On 
the basis of evaluation, the planning 
staff, including college personnel, an 
assistant superintendent of schools with 
some of his district personnel, and a 
representative of the board of education, 
sketched out plans for future Field 
Workshops while Workshop '59 was still 
fresh in our minds. 

On the basis of these two evaluation 
sessions, coupled with the evaluation 
sessions held following Workshop ‘58, a 
pattern seems to be emerging: 

1. Our assumptions that the college 
and the schools can work closely together 
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in providing experiences which each is 
best suited to provide, are sound. 

2. The assumption that a small core 
of specially designed experiences can be 
built within the broader teacher educa- 
tion program to develop specialized 
knowledge. insights, and skills holds 
promise. 

3. The assumption that a Field Work- 
shop may provide a good learning pro- 
cedure seems to be valid. 

Much work went into the planning 
and carrying through of the Field Work- 
shop experience. There are still many 
problems of co-ordination and timing to 
be solved, along with organizational 
problems and problems of selection of 
content. However, this field workshop 
idea seems to be a promising one and 
one that might well be worth considering 
in working with other specialized prob- 
lems. 





The Mechanization of Instruction 





Surely, nothing is lost if we encourage, welcome—yes, demand—the development and 
use of machine teaching. After fair trial with extensive experimentation, we may sort 
out the useful techniques from devices found limited in value or unsuited to our task. 

But much will be lost in prestige, popular support, and teaching effectiveness if, iden- 
tified in the public eye as obstructionists and “feather-bedders,” we attempt to ignore 
economic facts of life that may impose such devices upon the classroom. 

As leaders in a new educational era, let us put out the welcome mat for television, 
teaching machines, and their future counterparts. Eager to improve learning processes, 
we will help to byfld the classroom of tomorrow to our credit and also strengthen the 
profession.—John F. Ohles, “An Approach to Machine Teaching,” ScHoot AND Society, 
November 19, 1960, p. 441. 





Professional Laboratory Experiences 

In March and April, 1960, four regional conferences on improving professional laboratory 
experiences of students in teacher education programs were sponsored by the Ohio 
Council on Teacher Education. Approximately 700 public-school teachers, school admin- 
istrators, college teachers, college administrators, and interested laymen, including school- 
board members, wrestled with this topic at the Northwestern Ohio Conference (Bowling 
Green State University), the Southwestern Ohio Conference (Miami University), the 
Central and Southeastern Ohio Conference (Thomas Ewing Junior High School, Lan- 
caster), and the Northeastern Ohio Conference (Kent State University).—Donald R. 
Tuttle, Retiring Secretary, Ohio Council on Teacher Education. 
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New Additions . . . 
. . . to Houghton Mifflin’s list of books in education 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC, 3rd edition « Herbert F. 
SPITZER, The State University ef lowa «+ approximately 350 pages 
e a February 1961 publication. 


— ‘ — 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD -« lillian 
M. LOGAN and Virgil G. LOGAN, Evansville College + approximately | | 
850 pages «+ a March 1961 publication. | | 


DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS — | 
2nd Edition + Harl R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado, Rudyard 
K. BENT, University of Arkansas, and Charles W. BOARDMAN 
approximately 350 pages «+ a February 1961 publication. : 


EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY e¢ Tyrus HILLWAY « , 
530 pages « a January 1961 publication. s 
. 
STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION « 5 
Kate Hevner MUELLER, Indiana University +¢ 562 pages « ; 
a January 1961 publication. 0 
te 
b 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - Boston | « 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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Rodney M. Jones 


Off-Campus Student-Teaching Programs 


College-Paid Monetary Recognition of the Services 


A 39-item questionnaire was mailed in 
February, 1957, to directors of student 
teaching in 1,214 teacher preparing in- 
stitutions throughout the United States. 
Of 630 returned questionnaires, 551 were 
used in the study reported in this article. 
These represented statistically significant 
numbers of institutions not only from 
each of the 48 states but also from the 
eight major geographical divisions. 
Equally acceptable distributions were 
obtained for each size (small, medium, 
and large) and type (public, private, and 
church-related) of institution. 

The data show that some kind of 
award or recognition for services ren- 
dered in the off-campus student-teaching 
program is offered to co-operating teach- 
ers by nearly every teacher preparing in- 
stitution included in this study. Only 
11 small institutions out of the total 551 
made no response or responded nega- 
tively to those questionnaire items which 
sought information about such recogni- 
tion. 

Monetary payments are the most obvi- 
ous types of recognition extended by 
teacher preparing institutions to off- 
campus co-operating teachers. Listed 
briefly, these include a fixed sum of 
money paid (1) directly to the co-operat- 
ing teacher, or (2) to the co-operating 
authorities, and (3) reimburse- 
ment offered to co-operating teachers for 
travel, food, and/or lodging while at- 
tending (a) in-service education pro- 
grams, (b) college faculty meetings, (c) 


school 
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Of Off- Campus Co-operating Teachers 


This is the second in a series of three 
articles on off-campus student teaching 
programs by Dr. Jones to be published 
in the JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 
The first, entitled “Off-Campus Student 
Teaching Programs—Their Size and Im- 
portance,” appeared in the December 
1960 issue and the third, entitled “Col- 
lege-Sponsored Recognition Designed to 
Improve the Professional Competences 
of Co-operating Teachers,” will appear 
in the June 1961 issue.—Editors. 


committee meetings with college faculty, 
and (d) other professional functions. 


Fixed Sum of Money Paid Directly 
To Co-operating Teachers 

The replies of 279 or 50.7 per cent of 
the responding institutions, as shown in 
Table I, indicated that they paid a fixed 
sum of money directly to their co-operat- 
ing teachers. The amounts of money 
paid varied among the institutions re- 
porting and, in general, ranged from $5 
to $100 per student teacher with only 
seven institutions reporting amounts 
over $100. Median amounts paid were 
$50 for public institutions, $40 for pri- 
vate institutions, and $30 for church- 
related institutions. The most frequently 
reported amounts were $50 (mentioned 


Mr. Jones is a teacher of high-school 
mathematics at the Campus School, State 
University College of Education, New Paltz, 
New York. 
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TABLE I 
Size or PAYMENT BY TEACHER PREPARING INSTITUTIONS 


ro Orr-campus Co-¢ 


)PERATING TEACHERS 





Types of Institutions 


Public Private Church-Related Summary 
Small Institutions 
(Not More Than 100 Student Teachers Per Year) 
Number 70/134 40/73 104/215 214/422 
Per Cent 52.2 548 484 50.8 
Ranges $5-$730 $5-$100 $10-$75 $5-$730 
Medians $50 $35 $30 $35 
Medium-Sized Institutions 
(101 Through 300 Student Teachers Per Year) 
Number 38 /66 5/16 9/17 52/99 
Per Cent 57.6 31.2 52.9 52.3 
Ranges $15-$1,000 $20-$50 $5-$90 $5-$1,000 
Medians $45 50 $20 $35 
Large Institutions 

(More Than 300 Student Teachers Per Year) 
Number 10/24 3/5* -/4" 13/30 
Per Cent 41.7 60.0 43.4 
Ranges $15-$80 $25-$40 $15-$80 
Medians $40 340 $40 

Summary 

Numbet 118/224 48/94 113/233 279/551 
Per Cent 52.6 51.0 48.6 50.7 
Ranges §$5—$1,000 $5—$100 $5-—$90 $5-$1,000 
Medians $50 $40 $30 $35 


* One large private institution reported that the amount “varies” according to local agreements 


* The large church-related institution did not 


by 58 institutions) and $25 (mentioned 
by 41). Public institutions paid more 
frequently and also slightly larger sums 
than either private or church-related in- 
stitutions. The size of the institution 
seems to have relatively little effect upon 
the size of the payment to co-operating 
teachers. 

More than two-thirds of the respond- 
ents at institutions which directly paid 
co-operating teachers viewed the practice 
with favor, for 16.9 ner cent wanted to 
continue it and 16.7 per cent wanted to 
increase its use. Also, 8.5 per cent of the 
respondents wished to begin the practice 
at their non-paying institutions. Alto- 


gether, these constitute 42.1 per cent of 


pay its off-campus co-operating teachers 


all of the respondents. It is evident that 
the fixed sum of money paid directly to 
the off-campus co-operating teachers by 
the teacher preparing institutions has 
reached a peak of acceptance among 
those who administer the student-teach- 
ing programs and its use as a method of 
recognition is more likely to decrease 
than to increase. 

There were 151 institutions, or 27.4 
per cent of the total which reported that 
they made no fixed monetary payments 
to co-operating teachers, and 121 or 21.9 
per cent of the responding institutions 
gave no indication regarding their prac- 
tice. It is believed that many of the lat- 
ter failed to report because their institu- 
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tions made no payment to the co-operat- 
ing teachers. 


Fixed Sum of Money Paid to The 
Co-operating School Authorities 
Recognition of the services of off-cam- 
pus co-operating teachers by colleges 
through monetary payments to the co- 
operating school authorities was reported 
as shown in Table II by 101 institutions 
or 18.3 per cent of the total. The 
amounts paid by these _ institutions 
ranged from $5 per student teacher to 
thousands of dollars per year. In gen- 
eral, however, the total amounts paid 
were about the same as those reported 
by institutions making direct payments 
to the co-operating teachers. The prac- 
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tice was reported with nearly equal fre- 
quency by both public and church-re- 
lated institutions and with less frequency 
by the private institutions. 

In many cases, it was reported that 
amounts paid to the co-operating school 
authorities were distributed by them, in 
whole or in part, to the co-operating 
teachers. This method was reported 
more than twice as frequently among 
the large institutions as it was among 
the small colleges. Both the size of the 
payment and the likelihood of its exist- 
ence is, to some extent, related to the 
size of the institution. In most cases, 
where the amounts reported ranged from 
$12,000 to $20,000, the school authori- 
ties used the money to contribute to the 


TABLE Il 


Size OF PAYMENT BY TEACHER PREPARING INSTITUTIONS 
ro Orr-Campus CO-OPERATING SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 





Types of Institutions 


Public Private Church-Related Summary 
Small Institutions 
Not More Than 100 Student Teachers Per Year) 
Number 19/134 9/73 43/215 71/422 
Per Cent 14.4 12.3 20.0 16.4 
Ranges $5-—$12,000* $15-$100 $5-$1,500 $5-$12,000* 
Medians $50 $50 $30 $30 


Medium-Sized Institutions 
101 Through 300 Student Teachers Per Year) 





Number 15/66 16 3/17 19/99 
Per Cent 22.7 5.2 17.7 19.2 
Ranges $5-—$15,000* - $5-$100 $5-—$15,000* 
Medians $40 - $15 $40 


Large ‘Institutions 
More Than 300 Student Teachers Per Year) 


Number 9/24 2/5 -/1 11/30 
Per Cent 37.5 40.0 - 37.0 
Ranges $10—$20,000* $25-" _ $10—$20,000* 
Medians $40-$45 $45 
Summary 

Number 43/224 12/94 46 / 233 101/551 
Per Cent 19.3 12.6 19.5 18.3 
Ranges $5—$20,000* $15-$100 $5-$1,500 $5—$20,000" 
Medians $45 $50 $25 $30 


Che larger amounts were used as a portion of the salaries of all teachers in the school system. 
One large private institution reported that the amount “varies” according to local agreements 
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salaries of all of the teachers in their 
school systems. Only public institutions 
reported these comparatively large 
amounts. 

Less than one-tenth (9.6 per cent) of 
the respondents favored either a continu- 
ance or an increase in the payment made 
by their institutions to co-operating 
school authorities, and only 7.4 per cent 
wanted to begin the practice at their 
non-paying institutions. Altogether, only 
17.0 per cent of the respondents favored 
this method of recognition, which pro- 
vides evidence that it is far less popular 
than direct payment to the co-operating 
teachers. 

A large number of respondents, 208 or 
37.8 per cent, reported that their institu- 
tions did not pay a fixed sum of money 
to the co-operating school authorities, 
and no doubt many of the 242 respond- 
ents who did not.reply to this item of 
inquiry represented non-paying institu- 
tions. 


Reimbursement by Co-operating Teachers 
for Professional Expenses 

A third kind of monetary recognition 
extended by teacher preparing institu- 
tions involved the reimbursement of co- 
operating teachers for travel, food, and/ 
or lodging expenses incurred while at- 
tending inservice education programs, 
college faculty meetings, committee meet- 
ings with college faculty, and other pro- 
fessional functions. This method of 
recognition was used by 150 or 27.2 per 
cent of the responding institutions. Of 
these, 91 reimbursed for attendance at 
only one kind of activity, 46 for attend- 
ance at two kinds, nine for three types, 
and four institutions reimbursed co-op- 
erating teachers who attended four kinds 


of professional activities or functions. 
One of the four institutions was a large 
public institution, but the other three 
were small—two public and one church- 
related. 

Reimbursement for attendance at in- 
service education programs was reported 
by 15.6 per cent of the institutions; 14.5 
per cent paid for expenses incurred in 
connection with committee meetings 
with college faculty; 4.9 per cent reim- 
bursed for attendance at college faculty 
meetings; and 6.0 per cent covered ex- 
penses related to other functions. Ex- 
planatory notes on the returned ques- 
tionnaires gave clues as to the nature of 
the “other professional activities’—con- 
ferences with college supervisors, orien- 
tation dinners and teas, visits to other 
institutions, and workshops on campus. 

Inservice education programs and 
committee meetings—the activities most 
likely to improve professional compe- 
tence—were those for which teachers 
were most often reimbursed. Large num- 
bers of respondents reported a desire to 
begin, continue, or increase the reim- 
bursements for these two professional 
activities of co-operating teachers. In 
the case of inservice education programs 
it was 27.6 per cent of the respondents 
at non-reimbursing institutions and in 
the case of committee meetings with col- 
lege faculty it was 22.2 per cent. Nearly 
39 per cent of all respondents favored 
reimbursement of co-operating teachers 
who attended inservice education pro- 
grams, and 32.7 per cent favored reim- 
bursement for attendance at committee 
meetings with college faculty. It is evi- 
dent that the use of these two methods 
of recognition by teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions is likely to increase. 




















Progress Through Co- 


Most persons associated with teacher 
education would feel that the colleges 
which prepare teachers are doing an 
adequate job in their specific function 
of preservice preparation, but there is 
one area in which the teacher preparing 
institutions need to be more active—that 
of working with schools in inservice 
education programs and in research pro- 
grams. An assumption is hereby made 
that one of the responsibilities of the 
colleges which prepare teachers is to take 
a more active role in stimulating educa- 
tion beyond the college campus. 


Areas of Action 

This active role can take many direc- 
tions. One direction would indicate a 
need for the college to work with schools 
which have let practices, substantiated 
by research, pass them by. There exist 
today many practices in schools which 
contradict modern concepts of good 
teaching and school programs, and which 
violate known principles of learning end 
the nature of human growth and devel- 
opment. 

Many schools are geographically and 
financially limited from engaging in re- 
search or using research resources. The 
college, which by the nature of its work 
keeps abreast of research in education 
with staff members engaged in research, 
can be the source to which these schools 
turn. 

A second direction the college needs 
to take is in working with schools which 
are, or would like to be, engaging in ex- 
perimentation in teaching techniques, 
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Hilton P. Heming 


operative Action 


curriculum, and services. Public-school 
faculties and administrators today are 
involved in defending budgets, defend- 
ing special services, questioning special 
services, and questioning curriculum 
practices. Is the reading specialist the 
answer to reading programs, or is the 
self-contained classroom still the answer 
to good reading programs? Can research 
justify a departmentalized intermediate 
grade? What is the place of TV in mod- 
ern education? 


Still a third direction which the col- 
lege can take is that of working with 
schools in evaluating the worth of pro- 
grams already in existence. 


Most college administrators and facul- 
ties would reply that they are already 
helping schools. They would probably 
mention these services: (1) extension 
courses offered in centers away from the 
colleges in which teachers on the job en- 
roll, (2) summer sessions in which thou- 
sands of teachers avail themselves of 
courses for professional stimulation, and 
(3) faculty members provided for insti- 
tutes, workshops, and conferences. 


There is danger that the schools feel 
dominated when the college attempts to 
work in the service region by means of 
the three above methods. If the college 
is to help, it cannot be in the role of 
paternal guardian, nor can it be in a 
role which creates a college-to-school ap- 
proach to the problems. 


Dr. Heming is professor of education, 
State University College of Education, 
Plattsburgh, New York. 
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Services Initiated or Improved 


How can the regional college which 
prepares teachers help to stimulate the 
area of continual professional growth? 
How may the college provide research 
services to schools? What values will the 
college derive from working with the 
schools? 

The over-all answer to these questions 
lies in the development of a co-operative 
inservice program with the college and 
the schools of the region. Through such 
a co-operative movement, the following 
might emerge: 

Extension courses would be those 
which specific school systems need. The 
administrators and teachers would ex- 
press a need for stimulation in a given 
area. The college would provide its re- 
sources for meeting the unique request. 
This would differ from the usual exten- 
sion offering in that it would fit into the 
over-all pattern of the inservice educa- 
tion program of the school district. 

Because often a course of such narrow 
aspects cannot be financially supported 
by the college alone through tuition, the 
schools might consider a co-operative 
inservice fund which could be used to 
subsidize such a program. 

Although the summer session would 
retain most of the characteristic courses 
and workshops normally provided, it 
could also include workshops co-opera- 
tively developed for a specific purpose 
by the college and the schools it serves. 
Colleges now offer some workshops which 
have been created by sampling demands 
of its summer student body (made up in 
part by students beyond the local region). 
The colleges could also offer workshops 
creatively, co-operatively worked out by 
the school administration, curriculum 


workers, and the college staff, which 
would be part of the college-school co- 
operative program. These could occur 
during the year as well as in the summer. 

Through the same co-operative effort, 
the college of a local region could ex- 
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pand its services to include a reading 
clinic, a curriculum materials center, an 
audio-visual center, a speech clinic, and 
an administrative center for exchanging 
ideas among the schools. Most colleges 
today have these centers, but too often 
they are considered to exist for the use 
of the college and its preservice program, 
with only occasional use by the schools. 
It is proposed that schools within a re- 
gion work out a subsidizing plan where- 
by these expanded centers could be ac- 
tively used by the schools to further their 
educational programs. 

Even more, by using the college faculty 
and college facilities, together with the 
school faculties and facilities, research 
could be carried on which would benefit 
both the schools and the college. Ameri- 
can education today is at a new threshold 
of progress. In the dynamic transition 
of today, many “cure-all” programs are 
being rushed in. Too often, fads in cur- 
riculum are sweeping regions of our 
country without substantial proof that 
they are any better than those being re- 
placed. Some research is being carried on 
in large-scale measures through the sup- 
port of various foundations. Substantial, 
reliable work can be done also through 
these proposed college-school co-opera- 
tives. 

A co-operative council enables the 
schools and the colleges to trust one 
another, to build sincerity of purpose, 
and to remind them that both are con- 
cerned with teacher preparation, inserv- 
ice education, and elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school programs. A school which 
is complacent about its program would 
find stimulation in the ideas exchanged. 
The schools and the college, through 
pooled resources and finances, would 
find that they can offer many facets of 
a program heretofore impossible to de- 
velop alone. The college staff neces- 
sarily would receive stimulation and 
growth which would carry over into 
college classes and have a positive effect 
on the preservice preparation of the 
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teacher education student. All would 
benefit financially, by gaining these serv- 
ices at less cost per unit than if they were 
developed alone. 

Such a regional co-operative would not 
deny the continuation of unique differ- 
ences among schools. Indeed, with such 
rich resources readily available, schools 
could pioneer in curriculum innovations 
and inservice program development. We 
know that the richer the program, the 
more the differences which appear among 
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children. It should be equally true for 
schools. Traditionalism breeds con- 
formity. 

Also, a co-operative movement could 
help to stop the frequent “pendulum 
swinging” of American education from 
one extreme to the other and to keep 
education on a steady, moving course. 

A co-operative movement, with the 
problems approached from both the col- 
lege and the school may help to move all 
our schools into the twentieth century. 





Matching Quantity with Quality 


. One block [to ensuring higher qualitative achievement in the face of this increase 
in population] is that most of our school systems have a built-in cultural lag in their 
curriculum: the realities outside the school change faster than the conditions within. . . . 
So the major question in terms of a cultural lag is, How can we provide an educational 
opportunity of high quality which will allow the student who begins school in1960 to be 
able to cope with the realities of the world that he will deal with up to the year 2000 and 
after, instead of having his mental processes and imagination frozen into the structures 


and premises of the 1960's? 


. a second block is that the major premises on which we 


base educational programming are hard to change because in many cases we do not have 
the scientific evidence as to their validity or we lack suggestions of possible alternatives 


to current practices. 


There is a third block to achieving educational quality for larger numbers of students: 
the technological status of education. For the most part, it has not changed tremendously 
since the invention of the printing press. . . . 

Education is probably the only major profession ir the United States that is using the 
technology of three or four hundred years ago rather than moving ahead as industry, 
agriculture, and other professions have done. Only the invention of the printing press 
and the manufacture of books and other printed aids have kept us from a blackboard- 
and-chalk technology. Granted, some inpudent things like radio, television, films, and 
teaching machines have begun to rear their heads, but in terms of widespread application 
in education they have not had much effect.—John E. Ivey, Jr., “Matching Quantity with 
Quality in Education.” Educational Research Bulletin, September 14, 1960, p. 149, 150, 


151. 


Enforcing Teaching Assignments 


The proposition here advanced for consideration by the Conference is that the enforce- 
ment of proper teaching assignments is not a function of certification, and that attempts 
to force this function upon certification only further complicates the problem and moves 
education away from rather than closer to the goal of full professional responsibility in 


teaching. 


Robert N. Bush, “Enforcing Teaching Assignments,” in THE EDUCATION OF 


TEACHERS: CERTIFICATION, Report of the San Diego Conference, June 1960. (To be 
published in January 1961 by the National Education Association, National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Washington, D. C.) 
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Teacher Education and the Use 
of Instructional Materials 


A RESOLUTION urging a basic pro- 
gram of instruction in the use of libraries 
and instructional materials for teachers 
and administrators was adopted unani- 
mously at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of School Librar- 
ians on June 20, 1960. All educational 
agencies and organizations have a vital 
interest in the accreditation of school 
personnel; therefore, their support of 
this action is important. 

In addition to a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, the teacher of today’s 
children must be a specialist in the use 
of diverse materials in all fields of com- 
munication. Efficiency in using instruc- 
tional media presupposes able evaluation 
and discriminating selection because 
each medium makes a unique contribu- 
tion to a specific learning situation. 
Relatively few teachers have had the 
opportunity to acquire the competences 
necessary to make optimum use of the 
materials of instruction which are avail- 
able in all school libraries. 

This is a critical situation. A study 
on the secondary-school teacher and 
library services made by the NEA in 
1958, reported in Research Monograph 
1958-M1, found that only 13.1 per cent 
of 1,448 teachers who participated in this 
survey had received, as a definite part of 
their professional training, instruction 
in the role and function of the school 
library. 

The AASL, a division of the American 
Library Association and a department 
of the NEA, because of its profound con- 


cern in this matter, strongly recommends 
that all teacher education programs in- 
troduce or develop instruction in the 
use of libraries and library resources, 
including books and other printed mate- 
rials, films and filmstrips, slides, re- 
cordings on discs and tapes, and new 
media of communication. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution 
Wuereas, diverse materials in all fields of 
communication are used by teachers for 
optimum results in the learning process; and 


Wuereas, each instructional medium is 
unique in its contribution to a_ specific 
learning situation; and 


Wuereas, successful and efficient use of 
instructional materials pre-supposes the 
ability to evaluate and use materials dis- 
criminately; and 


WHEREAS, providing instructional materi- 
als to meet the needs of the curriculum is an 
important function of the school library; and 


WHerEAS, a study made by the National 
Education Association in 1958, reported in 
Research Monograph 1958-M1: “The Sec- 
ondary-School Teacher and Library Services,” 
found that only 13.1 per cent of 1,448 
teachers who participated in the survey had 
received instruction in the role and function 
of the school library as a definite part of 
their professional training; therefore, be it 


Reso.ven that the American Association of 
School Librarians, a division of the American 





Miss Williams is president of the American 
Association of School Librarians, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Library Association,! favors the introduction 
or development of instruction in the use of 
libraries and of printed and audio-visual 
materials in all teacher education programs; 


and be it further 


Reso.ven that the intent of this resolution, 
to promote competency in the use of library 
resources, be conveyed in an appropriate 
statement to the editors of major journals of 
to national professional associa- 


and school administrators, 


education, 
tions of teachers 
and to pertinent certification agencies. 


\ similar resolution was adopted by 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the NEA, at 
their thirteenth annual national con- 
ference at Seattle, Washington, in March, 
1958 

This resolution is as follows: 


Encouraging Instruction in the Use of 
Instructional Materials 


WHEREAS, modern teaching methods neces- 
sitate the use of a wide variety of materials 


to enrich and make more meaningful the 


learning experience of children; and 


Wuereas, the individual needs, interests 
and abilities of children require materials of 


different kinds and on varying levels; and 


volume of materials 


evaluation and 


Wuereas, the 
require criteria for selection, 


great 


use; and 


Wuereas, the effective utilization of mate 
rials is dependent upon their organization 


for availability; therefore, 


Be Ir Resotvep that the Executive Com 
mittee of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development be authorized to 
make with the executive 


teacher 


contact heads of 


education institutions urging them 
to consider seriously including offerings in 
the evaluation, selection and use of a wide 
variety of instructional materials as a part of 
the program of studies for the preparation 


of teachers and administrators. 


On June 30, 1960, the American Association 
of School Librarians was voted a department 
of the National Education while 


remaining a division of the 


Association 
American Library 


Association. 
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LOOK 


READ 
LEARN 
MELMONT BOOKS 


SELECTIVE, INDIVIDUALIZED 


READING 
MATERIAL 


Low Reading Levels and High Interest Levels 
are carefully integrated with broad concepts. 





@ Clear readable type and generous margins 
make the text inviting. 


@ Subject matter, for the most part, supple- 
ments the school program. Entertaining 
treatment induces children to acquire in- 
creased knowledge of many subjects. 


® illustrations are intriguing and informative. 


@ The contemporary scene and its activities are 
intensely fascinating to children. In the main, 
Melmont books present facts from the world 
of reality in a manner to make it fun for the 
child to LOOK, READ and LEARN. 


60 DAY PREVUE PURCHASE PLAN. Order books 
for examination without risk. Look before you 
buy. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED as to con- 
tent and manufacture. 


FREE! Social Studies and Science Curriculum 
Guides and Complete Catalog upon request. 
A CHILDRENS PRESS COMPANY 


PULNHERS LMC, 


JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Rand M¢Nally Announces Spring Publication of 


GUIDING THE STUDENT TEACHING PROCESS 


IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
by ALEYNE C. HAINES, University of Florida 


Addressed primarily to classroom teachers and public school and college 
personnel involved in developing effective student teacher programs in 
elementary education, this book will also be of interest to the student 
teachers themselves. Teaching is stressed as creative action based on sound 
principles of education; student teaching is viewed as a growth process 
contributing to the acquisition of professional roles. Problems and issues 
arising in many school situations are examined, and suggestions are offered 
in order to stimulate creative thinking and action. The book is designed 
to emphasize the unique features of the student teacher’s growth process 
and the common problems of student teaching. Emphasis is placed on ways 
of working together in guiding the student teaching process. 


LANGUAGE AND CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 


Edited by B. OTHANEL SMITH, University of Illinois 

and ROBERT H. ENNIS, Cornell University 

The authors of the 13 essays in this volume have examined some of the 
more central and pervasive concepts in educational thought, in hopes of 
turning the ever deepening confusion and misunderstanding into the begin- 
ning of a constructive intellectual revival in education. Expressions such 
as “learning by experience,” “needs of the learner,” and “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity” are analyzed so as to uncover their varied meanings or, 
in some cases, to show that perhaps they have no significance at all. In 
addition, each essay suggests what seem to be more adequate ways to use 
such expressions when their meaning has been determined. A second group 
of essays is concerned more with operations, such as assumption-finding 
and explaining. The book may be used as a text or as source materials in 
courses in curriculum, methods of teaching, educational psychology, and 
philosophy of education, as well as for thought-provoking reading for every- 
one in the field of education. 


College Department 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 + Chicago 8U, Illinois 
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DAVID G. RYANS, Research Editor 


Programmed Teaching 


Mucx confusion has been created in the 
minds of laymen as well as educators by a 
recent flood of articles in newspapers and 
magazines across the country regarding what 
is commonly labeled “learning from ma- 
chines.” Newspaper writers face the task of 
not only disseminating information but also 
of luring people into reading this informa- 
tion, and it must be an ever-present tempta- 
tion for a newspaper man to couch in as 
lively terms as possible what he wants to 
communicate. It is an old parlor joke that 
even the most innocent activities can be 
given shocking headlines: a simple Sunday 
dinner may, without expressing an untruth, 
be headlined, ‘Feasting on Dead Animals 
Common in Suburbia.” This is what we sus- 
pect happened as the papers reported on 
what more appropriately should be called 
programmed teaching. 

Matters are not helped when the articles 
refer to the experimental bases which underlie 
some of the notions of “teaching machines”: 
it had been found that you can teach lower 
animals such as pigeons, rats, and monkeys 
an amazing number of things if you subjected 
them to a well-calculated schedule of stimu- 
lus presentations which elicited certain well- 
defined responses. Twenty years of research 
of this kind have lead to some of the funda- 
mental principles of programmed teaching. 
Such origins at once tempted many news- 
paper people to present the whole idea in 
the well-established cliche of the mad sci- 
entist postulates that “human 
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Robert Glaser 
Halmuth H. Schaefer 


beings learn like pigeons,” as one promi- 
nent magazine indicated in a headline. No 
serious psychological researcher has ever said 
anything like that. What he might have said 
is that there are generalizable similarities in- 
volved in the learning of various organisms. 
Consequently, much factual information con- 
veyed by newspaper and magazine articles 
has been obscured by the emotions evoked 
by headlines and by overstatements meant 
to arouse only curiosity. 


The Science of Learning, 
Classroom Teaching, and Machines 


What, then, are the facts which researchers 
discovered as they concerned themselves with 
learning theory? The first and least ques- 
tioned condition under which learning can 
occur, or to put it another way, under which 
teaching can be successful, is this: the learner 
must receive some knowledge that the re- 
sponse which he has made, or the answer he 
has given to a question, is correct. This, like 
many of the insights of man, is a truism or 
trite saying. Newton’s and Galileo’s magnifi- 
cent achievements are based on similarly 
trite statements: a thing will not move unless 


Dr. Glaser and Dr. Schaefer are members 
of the faculty of the Department of Psy- 
chology, the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

This statement was prepared in conjunc- 
tion with a project sponsored by the U. 8S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Self-help learning devices, which attempt to apply some of the elementary but basic 
principles of learning psychology in presenting the content (knowledge, understand- 
ings, attitudes) to be learned, are not new in education. Some such familiar devices, 
intended to complement and supplement the activities of the instructor, are workbooks, 
self-tests, and individual sets of flash-cards. 

Increasingly in recent years reports and rumors about “teaching machines” and “pro- 
grammed textbooks” (not entirely new ideas, by any means, but ideas that prior to a 
few years ago had not caught the attention of more than an occasional educational in- : 
novator—and still less frequently that of a researcher) have reached our ears. What 
we have heard sometimes has been promising and exciting from the standpoint of pos- 
sibilities of enhanced learning in formal and informal learning situations; and at times, 
what we have heard has been alarming—“rumor” in the latter case sometimes leaving 
the impression that the wholesale replacement of teachers by machines was imminent, 
and, perhaps of even more concern, indicating by implication that we already have 
mastered the art of programming for, and the use of, autoinstructional materials and 
are prepared to introduce them en masse in all schools, a!l classrooms, and all learning 
situations. 

Seeking a “feet-on-the-ground” statement about “programmed learning” and autoin- 
structional methods, the research editor asked Professor Robert Glaser to prepare this 
article. He felt this was particularly appropriate, partly because Dr. Glaser has been 
one of a group of dedicated and capable researchers who have been seriously concerned 
with the application of appropriate psychological principles to educational practice; 
and also, because he, with his recent colleague, Professor A. A. Lumsdaine, has just 
compiled and published what is certainly the “Bible” in this area: TEACHING MACHINES 
AND PROGRAMMED LEARNING (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1960). 





it is pushed, and, when you let something 
go, it falls down. Yet, the very fact that 
these truisms are so evident is the reason 
that they were not consciously discovered 
and analyzed earlier. 

The psychologists called this knowledge 
which the learner receives regarding his per- 
formance a reinforcement; its function is to 
strengthen the response which preceded it. 

Once the proposition that reinforcement 
is essential for learning had been stated for- 
mally, a host of experimentation developed 
which aimed to answer such related ques- 
tions as, for example, “How late may the rein- 
forcement occur and still be effective?” It ap- 
peared that reinforcement with any organism 
may be quite inefficient unless it is almost 
immediately subsequent to the response. 

Another finding emerged early from re- 
search, but, unlike the preceding one, was 
the subject of controversy for a long time, 
largely because it seemed to contradict every- 
day experience. This second fact is that you 


cannot teach anything new by punishment 
(disapproval, censure, etc.) for an incorrect 
response. What punishment seems to do is 


—D.G.R. 


to suppress activity in general. If we regard 
one kind of reinforcement as the giving of 
information, it is easy to see how a punish- 
ment under certain conditions may give in- 
formation of sorts regarding the response 
that has just been emitted. But that is rarely 
the way in which punishment is used. Much 
more frequent is the use of punishment for 
“unlearning” wrong responses. However, the 
apparent fact is that punishment at best sup- 
presses undesirable responses but does not 
wipe them out or prevent their occurrence 
in the future (as true learning would). 

The third fact that became evident was 
that responses that are wrong can be “un- 
learned” by simply withholding the rein- 
forcement after their occurrence. This fact, 
like the first one, is a trite statement to the 
effect that the best way of dealing with bores 
and fools is to ignore them. 

There were other facts regarding the learn- 
ing process (and resulting methods for efh- 
cient teaching) which were with more or less 
certainty established in psychological labora- 
tories. But let us pause here and see to what 
extent we are following the rules these facts 
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generate when we are at work in the con- 
ventional lecture hall or classroom. The stu- 
dent is given quizzes, but the knowledge of 
whether or not the answers he gives to these 
quizzes are correct is often not given to him 
until at best a day later—much too late, it 
appears, to effectively strengthen his behavior 
and be of any learning value. Even as the 
teacher talks in the classroom a student may 
in his own mind formulate questions (and 
answer them for himself) without ever being 
sure that he gave the right answers. 

Giving a student immediate feedback re- 
garding what he is doing is, of course, noth- 
ing new; the ancient Greeks knew no other 
system of teaching than having a single tutor 
for each single student. That a good tutor 
can teach a student efficiently is evident to 
anybody. And it is just as evident that if 
this insight (that a single tutor for a single 
student is better than one teacher for 20 or 
30 students) were all that psychologists have 
to offer to modern educators faced with the 
task of teaching ever-increasing numbers of 
students, such advice would amount to no 
more than a bad joke. However, psychol- 
ogists working on learning and teaching 
realized early that because of the importance 
of providing reinforcement for every correct 
response on time, it was more convenient 
and much more successful to invent machines 
which would provide reinforcement, when- 
ever called for, without tiring. This, then, 
is where the concept of machines entered the 
picture. 

The most obvious use of machinery in 
this connection would be to program a very 
complex computer in such a way that it 
could analyze any answer which a student 
might give to a large range of questions, 
and, on the basis of this analysis, would 
print out the correct answer and thus pro- 
vide the re-inforcement. Clearly, no such 
computer has been built, except for severely 
limited and highly specific fields. But there 
is the alternative of designing the questions 
in order to guide the behavior of the stu- 
dent in such a way as to make the range of 
possible answers so small that it includes but 
a few alternative answers or, if possible, no 
alternatives at all. This kind of guidance 


ideally is provided, of course, in the well- 
prepared lecture or the well-written text- 
book. It is provided by the “train of thought” 
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which the lecturer or textbook writer fol- 
lows.! It is the logical order with which the 
good teacher presents element after element 
in good pedagogical order and with consid- 
eration for the capacity of his students. It 
is, in short, a well-prepared “teaching pro- 
gram.” 

If a subject matter is perfectly programmed 
or sequenced, a question referring to what 
has just been covered will elicit but one kind 
of answer, and the program writer should be 
able to anticipate the answer that the stu- 
dent will give. The student can write down 
his answer and the program can supply the 
correct answer immediately following his re- 
sponse. This provides the immediate rein- 
forcement arrangement that facilitates learn- 
ing. No machine may be needed at all, as 
is the case when the programmer writes only 
one thought on one page and permits the 
student to make his response on that page 
and then gives the correct answer (the rein- 
forcement) on the next page. In certain in- 
stances, however, it is desirable to have a 
simple machine present the question, pro- 
vide a space for the student's responses, and 
supply the re-inforcement. 


Programmed Instruction 

Following this train of thought, psychol- 
ogists did set out to write programs for vari- 
ous subject matters. The results have been 
extremely promising. It seems possible that 
topics which heretofore have required a 
semester of hard work on the part of the 
student might now be covered at the stu- 
dent’s own pace in a much shorter time. 
More important, the conventional normal 
distribution of good and poor grades may 
now shift to a normal distribution of time 
spans required to cover a certain material. 
Once the material has been covered, regard- 
less of how long it takes, the student should 
be able to master it. All the while the stu- 
dent appears to be motivated and does not 
regard going through the program as drudg- 


* The authors are aware of a quotation by an 
eminent scholar of the sixteenth century refer- 
ring to the “newfangled printed books” as 
devilish machines which surely would spoil the 
already hollow heads of students by allowing 
them to learn nothing at all any more but how 
to carry home, under their arms, what they 
ought to have in their heads. 
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ery. Instead, always moving at his own pace, 
he feels that going through the program was 
of his own free will and that mastering the 
subject matter was his own personal achieve- 
ment 


In fact, the ease and speed with which 
students seem to learn have led non-educa- 
tors, perhaps concerned parents, to ask: 
“Well, I can see that Johnny can answer all 
these algebra questions—but, does he really 
know algebra?” Here educators quickly come 
to the aid of the experimenting psychologists: 
“What,” they say, “do you mean by ‘knowing’ 
a certain topic? What do you mean by pos- 
sessing knowledge? Clearly, the only way in 
which a person can show that he knows some- 
thing is by giving answers about the topic in 
question when you ask him. You say a person 
‘knows’ algebra when he can solve equations, 
when he can say a?+2ab+b? in answer to 
the question, “What is (a+b)??? And what 
is more important is that he can give the 
answer not only in response to that specific 
question but, in addition, to the many guises 
in which this question may appear in the 
form of problems he may encounter in his 
daily life. These overt behaviors tell us that 
Johnny ‘knows’ his algebra.” 


This question of the troubled parent 
focuses attention on a very important aspect 
of programming: the individual who writes 
a program for a subject matter must state 
very clearly, before he starts, where he is 
going. This means that he must say precisely 
what constitutes the “terminal behavior” that 
is presumed to manifest the knowledge that 
his students are to possess after going through 
his program. 


As a result of the favorable outcomes of 
early tryout of programmed instructional 
procedures, a number of commercial firms 
have begun to produce machines for the 
presentation of programs; but, alas, as was 
so evident to researchers from the beginning, 
even the best machine is worthless without 
a program. And while there are many ma- 
chines, there is a bitter poverty of programs. 
At the moment, in many places throughout 
the country, efforts have been applied to the 
strenuous and painstaking task of writing 
programs, but less than a dozen full-course 
programs are available for use at this time. 
Naturally this activity will soon bear fruit, 
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and there is little doubt that within a year 
or so many programs in varied areas and for 


various age levels will be available.* 


Now What? 


At once the question arises: What is the 
responsible school administrator to do? How 
may he judge whether a program is any good? 
With whom should he consult about the 
qualifications of a program writer? At a 
recent conference on programmed instruc- 
tion at the Collegiate School in New York, 
a group of psychologists and educators gave 
this answer in a draft report: At this early 
stage in the use of programmed instruction, 
the conferees thought that educators consid- 
ering the use of programmed instruction 
ought to be aware of certain fundamentals. 
The conferees indicated that programmed 
instruction offered a unique opportunity for 
curriculum study and for the analysis of 
teaching methods. It was recommended at 
this conference that the book, Teaching Ma 
chines and Programmed Learning by A. A. 
Lumsdaine and R. Glaser (Washington: 
National Education Association, 1960) be 
recommended as a source of readings which 
provide a thorough introduction to the field. 
The conferees also recommended that edu- 
cators not only read articles about programs, 
but read znd go through actual programs 
themselves. This consensus perhaps expresses 
the prevailing situation: educators at once 
are faced with the task of evaluating and 
employing a new tool and, while using it, 
contributing to its revision, improvement, 
and possible redesign in accordance with the 
laws of learning. 


More and more administrators in the field 
of education are setting aside the time of 
one or more teachers for the exploration of 
the methods of programmed instruction. A 
typical arrangement with a University active 
in this area is one which provides teachers 
with training in the construction of pro- 


* Programs in musical notation, algebra, He- 
brew, spelling, descriptive statistics and statis 
tical inference are commercially available from 
Teaching Machines Incorporated, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, and in English grammar and usage 
from Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 
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grams.3 The school provides a separate room 
in which students either voluntarily or as 
part of a regular course try out the fruits of 
the labor of the programmer. Workshops 
are held in which the other teachers may 
acquaint themselves with the new technique. 
Soon one or more areas of instruction which 
most readily lend themselves to programmed 
instruction may be completely dealt with in 
this fashion, ideally through programs written 
by the teachers themselves. Programming a 
subject matter, however, is a painstaking and 
time-consuming task, more difficult than 
writing a text or workbook, and eventually 
such work will be done by educational, psy- 
chological, and subject-matter specialists 
working together in an organization which 
is commercially set up to construct and pub- 
lish programs. Nevertheless, the preparation 
of a program in a teacher’s subject-matter 
specialty can give much insight into the in- 
structional processes involved. The authors 
recommend such “didactic programming” as 
an excellent exercise, once the basic concepts 
of programming are understood. 


Does Learning Need to be Difficult? 


It would be premature to attempt to pre- 
dict what the effects of programmed teaching 
eventually will be on the students and on 
the structure of the From limited 
experience, it is possible to report some typi- 
who been 


school. 


cal reactions of students have 
taught by programs. 

\ student sometimes says that he feels he 
is not learning anything. 
frequent enough to justify serious considera 
The student finds that learning by use 
of a “program” has cost him less effort and 


Learn 


This comment is 
tion 


difficulty than he expected it would 
ing such things has always involved more 
difficult study in the past, and he is not sure 
that he has “learned” from the program. As 
in example of this kind of reaction by stu 
dents, we should like to report on a program 
in matrix algebra which one of the authors 


University of Pittsburgh, the Co- 
Fducation Center has as one of its 


relation 


At the 
rdinated 
establishment of close 
ships between the Programming Research Lab- 


Psychology and 


functions the 


ratory of the Department of 
training activities in programmed teaching for 
high-school, and college teachers 


} rimary 
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prepared for graduate students. The termi- 
nal behaviors involved are: to be able to 
recognize scalars, vectors, square, diagonal, 
identity, and symmetrical matrices; to be 
able to add, subtract, and multiply matrices 
and to find the inverse of a matrix. Now, 
having gone through the program (total 
time about six hours), the student is likely 
to say that this is so simple that “there must 
be more to it and that’s what I would like 
to learn. Isn’t there another strip (program) 
I could take?” At this stage, we simply re- 
mind the student that before he ever took 
the first frame of the program he did not 
even know the difference between a column 
and a row in a matrix, and he certainly 
would not have known what an identity 
matrix is and what its functions are. He 
would not have known that matrices can be 
added, subtracted, and multiplied, and that 
their inverse can be found. Yet, now he can 
do all these things. This simple reminder 
constitutes an often startling insight to the 
student. He begins to ask himself (and also 
his teachers) whether this is not possible for 
other subjects if it is possible for one as 
forbidding as matrix algebra. Feeling con- 
fident of his mastery of a topic, he begins to 
look around on his own for applications of 
what he has learned, even when the generali- 
zation of the principles had not been pro- 
grammed—a step that naturally should fol 
low as soon as the basic notions are learned 
by the student. 

This discomfort on the part of the student 
seems true for all levels of automated teach- 
ing. Fourth graders learning to spell by a 
program are likely to say: “Well, it’s true 
that I can spell ‘infinitesimal’ and ‘bird’ and 
‘conglomeration,’ but they always said that 
spelling was so hard. When it’s so easy for 
me, there must be more to it.” At the mom- 
ent there are few tried solutions as to how 
to alleviate this discomfort. We are suggest 
ing, however, the interpolation of conven 
tional tests based upon generally-agreed-upon 
educational goals into the program at given 
intervals. His performance on these tests 
ought to convince the student that he is 
doing well cven if it seems (as it should) 
too easy to go through the program. Such 
frequent tests show the student what he now 
knows and can do in relation to what he 
could do upon entering the course. 
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Motivation 

What keeps the student going through his 
program? The hypothesis has been advanced 
that he is motivated simply because of the 
novelty of the approach. But this explana- 
tion loses more and more of its credence as 
programs of considerable length are used by 
students. It may be too early to say that the 
“novelty” and the “Hawthorne effect” of 
being in the limelight of attention are not 
factors. However, the findings of experimen- 
tal work in learning indicate that the im- 
médiate confirmation of a student's answers 
provides reinforcement which keeps him at 
his task. In this sense, a well-constructed 
program is in itself “motivating.” In addi- 
tion, the requirement of active student re- 
sponse in working through a program en- 
courages a more careful reading of the 
subject material than may be the case in 
studying a text or listening to a lecture. 
Habits of concentration which “motivate” 
him to stay at his job of learning may thus 
be developed by the’ student. 


It is further necessary to point out that 
the technique of programmed instruction 
used conscientiously to keep the student 
responding, i.e. keep him going from item 
to item in the program, consists of making 
each item “interesting” for its own sake. The 
word “autotelic’* has been coined for this 
process. Autotelic means that the subject 
matter and the activity connected with it 
constitute an end in themselves. The well- 
written program differs from the  well- 
planned and well-delivered lecture in that 
in spends little time or effort in trying to 
motivate the student by telling him how 
good or useful it is for him to learn what- 
ever it is he is supposed to learn. It is as- 
sumed that such exhortation often has little 
meaning for the student. The lecturer try- 
ing to convince a student that he should pay 
attention to a course in symbolic logic may, 
early in the course, talk at great length about 
how useful symbolic logic is in business 
management and in decision-making of all 
sorts; he may point out how much money 
you can save by using symbolic logic in every- 
day life situations, and so forth. ‘The pro- 


‘Used by Professor O. K. Moore of Yale 
University in his interesting work on teaching 
young children. 
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gram does little of this. The program con- 
veys information with the conviction that if 
this information is useful it will show its 
applications when the context for the use 
of this information is provided. It will be- 
come self-reinforcing, and it will be gratify- 
ing for the student to discover the advan- 
tages and enjoyment that result from his 
new knowledge. 


Programmed Instruction 
and the Teacher's Role 


There are two basic ways in which a pro- 
gram may be used in conjunction with con- 
ventional classroom teaching: (1) the pro- 
gram may provide the common stock of 
knowledge in an area and leave the teacher's 
creative ability for the enrichment of the 
course; or (2) the teacher may provide the 
“basics” and permit students to use the pro- 
grams for additional material. It seems to 
the authors that the first alternative is the 
one to be recommended for the sake of the 
teacher as well as the student. It may become 
quite boring for a teacher to drill the same 
material term after term when little chance 
is provided to delve into the areas that make 
his subject matter dear to his heart, and 
when the opportunity seldom occurs to stim- 
ulate his brighter students with the finer 
points of his knowledge after they have mas- 
tered basic skills. In a course in algebra, 
for example, it is a delight for most teachers 
to show the manifold applications of equa- 
tions. However, more often than not, they 
never get a chance to do this since they have 
to spend most of their time explaining the 
fundamentals. A program, it is anticipated, 
will take care of these fundamentals in a 
fraction of the time that it takes in the usual 
classroom setting to convey this same infor- 
mation. In addition, the students who have 
gone through the program now present a 
more uniform mastery of the subject matter 
with which the teacher can work. 

This brings up the question of whether 
“machines will replace teachers,” as at least 
one prominent national magazine has asked. 
The authors feel that the answer to this ques- 
tion is an unequivocal “no.” Machines will 
not replace teachers any more than comput- 
ers have replaced mathematicians. To the 
contrary, the teacher’s time will be more 
adequately used to be creative, to write supe- 
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rior programs and to improve existing ones, 
and to give richer meaning to the informa- 
tion which the program can convey. Further- 
more, the operational and behavioral ap- 
proach required by programmed instruction 
will most certainly lead to increased knowl- 
edge of the instructional process and of edu- 
cational psychology. This in turn will require 
that the teacher become a more scientifically- 
oriented person who applies, in addition to 
his own creativity, an educational technology 
founded upon the facts of the science of 
learning. 


The Task Ahead 


The present school system as we know it 
undoubtedly will be profoundly influenced 
by automated programmed teaching. The 
present admittedly artificial division of stu- 
dents into class and age levels may become 
meaningless from the point of view of subject 
matter. Over the last 100 years we have seen 
that, as science has advanced, many topics 
that were once taught only at the collegiate 
level (such as the theory of electricity) are 
now taught early in high school. There has 
been a constant shift downward toward the 
earlier teaching of subject matters. Modern 
life makes this necessary. Yet, under most 


present systems of classroom instruction, 
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many topics for many students are of neces- 
sity taught much too late. Tryouts of pro- 
grammed teaching have shown that carefully 
constructed programs in college topics can 
be mastered by high-school students of aver- 
age intelligence. There is evidence that chil- 
dren can learn to read and write at the age 
of three. Such evidence surely makes us 
question just what we mean by the often- 
cited concept of “readiness.” If students can 
learn to read or learn matrix algebra some 
years before they are said to be ready for it, 
then indeed “readiness” needs to be re- 
examined. Programmed instruction is par- 
ticularly designed to permit the student to 
proceed at his or her own pace. 

The changes which programmed teaching 
will bring about will be interesting to par- 
ticipate in, and they will occur as teachers 
determine the unique advantages and dis- 
advantages of this new educational tool. The 
important immediate task is for the educa- 
tor to acquaint himself, openmindedly, with 
the techniques and claims of programmed 
instruction, to investigate for himself how 
and where these methods are useful, and 
lastly, as his judgment warrants doing so, to 
devise procedures for the use of programmed 
instruction within the framework of the ex- 
isting curriculum with an eye toward his 
eventual ideal curriculum. 


Re 


The Preparation of College Teachers 


Many of our current debates about the suitability of various programs for the prepara- 
tion of college teachers arise out of a failure to define with any clarity the role of the 


teacher. By initially confusing “faculty member’ 
mountable barriers to fruitful discussion of the issues. 


with “teacher,” we erect almost insur- 
At the undergraduate level, it 


may be psychologically difficult to distinguish between “faculty member” and “teacher”; 
admittedly, it is much easier to do so at the graduate level. Psychologically possible or 
not, however, the only way to begin a logical discussion of the preparation of the college 
teacher that will lead anywhere is to abstract that portion—greater or less, depending 
upon circumstances—of the faculty member’s role that is called teaching. 

If we examine the teaching situation, we find that by reducing it to the most simple 
elements we have: one who is called a teacher; one person, or more, designated student(s) 
or learner(s); and subject matter with which teacher and student (s) are concerned. {I am 
not ignoring all that recent literature has said about objectives involving attitudes and 
skills and values. We must speak of attitudes with respect to something or someone, 
skills with respect to something, values with respect to something.) And with teacher- 
student subject matter we must have the means by which the teacher communicates subject 
matter or something about subject matter. The above does not exhaust the complexity 
of the teaching situation, but I believe that other elements may be subsumed under these 
basic categories.—Allan O. Pfnister, “The Preparation of College Teachers,” ScHooL 


AND Society, October 8, 1960, p. 348. 
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Current Handbooks Available: } 
“How to Teach and What to Avoid in the Social Studies” 
by Robert L. Schain, Social Studies Dept. Chairman 


“Discipline — How to Establish and Maintain It” 
by Robert L. Schain, Social Studies Dept. Chairman 


“Successful Science Teaching” 
by Milton S. Lesser, Science Dept. Chairman 


“Making Literature Lessons Live” 
by Murray Bromberg, English Dept. Chairman 


“Enriching Social Studies” 
by Murray Polner, Social Studies Instructor 


“Practical Classroom Testing” 
by Lillian C. Howitt, Assistant Principal 


“Science Experiences for New Elementary School Teachers” 
by Donald Salem, Elementary Science Instructor 


“Meaningful Mathematics Teaching” 
by Aaron Hankin, Mathematics Dept. Chairman 


“Successful Techniques for Teaching Reading in the 
Elementary School” by Caroline Foley Voghts, Reading Coordinator 


“Guidance Practices for Elementary School Teachers” 


Re by George T. Donaghue, Administrative Assistant 


“Tunes 'n Tales 'n Things for Children” 
by Robert O. Dillman and James S. Salmone, Music Instructors 
‘A F $1.75 per copy. Enclose Check or money order. 

eeeenemneme Education Discount — 20% on 20 or more copies. 
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Educational Philosophy 


Israel Scheffler, THe LANGUAGE OF Epuca- 
TION (Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1960) 113 + ix p. $5.50. 

Although most educators, including many 
who are professors in teacher education in- 
stitutions, do not know it, a quiet revolution 
is underway in educational philosophy. 

It is a revolution waged mainly in philo- 
sophic circles, financed by an intellectual 
fund of techniques drawn from contempo- 
rary analytic philosophy, and, for the most 
part, led by younger philosophers of educa- 
tion. This new movement is revolutionary 
in the sense that the rebels are changing the 
rules of the game of philosophizing about 
education and, by so doing, they are altering 
the standards of eligibility, participation, 
officiating, and scoring. 

Israel Scheffler’s newest book, The Lan- 
of Education, carries forward this 
quiet revolution by completely ignoring the 
normal conception of educational philos- 
ophy as the construction of grandiose systems 
purporting to explain the “true” nature of 
man and his universe, and by concentrating 
exclusively on the language man uses in his 
about his educational world. For 
him, and for other analytic philosophers of 
education, philosophy of education can no 
longer serve the purpose of giving guidance 
to education in terms of “schools’—idealism, 
Thomism, pragmatism. Philosophy 
is reduced to the logical analysis of language, 
and educational philosophy becomes the in- 
spection of terms used in the language of 
education. 
according to the new rules of the 
educational philosophy _ involves 


guage 


discourse 


realism, 


Thus, 


game, 


the logical evaluation of assertions—the 
examination of ideas from the standpoint 
and validity.” 


of clarity Educational 
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philosophers should be . interested fun- 
damentally in the clarification of basic 
notions and modes of argument rather than 
in synthesizing available beliefs into some 
total outlook, in thoroughly appraising root 
ideas rather than in painting suggestive but 
vague portraits. ...” (p. 7.) 

Because analytic philosophy is yet but a 
lusty youth in the intellectual life of edu- 
cation, one is tempted to provide a case 
study of the growth, development, and future 
prospects of this hard-nosed, cool-headed 
mode of philosophy, rather than to simply 
review Scheffler’s book as an example of this 
quiet revolution. Still, some insight into the 
nature of the movement can be gained by 
noting that the clearly evident intention of 
the author of the Language of Education is 
to provide an object lesson on how the 
contemporary philosophic methods of logical 
and linguistic analysis can be applied to 
educational subject matter; or, more pre- 
cisely, to the language used by those who 
speak of education. 


Scheffler’s book could be subtitled Danger: 
Philosopher at Work, for working is exactly 
what he is doing and the results of his 
labors may well be dangerous for those who 
feel at home with pedaguese. He is working 
for clean speech, unmuddled by vagueness 
or vacuity; he has stripped top hat and tails 
from philosophy and dressed it in the over- 
alls of labor; he is, in fine, philosophizing. 
He is merely talking about talk in education, 
but the word “merely” should not be mis- 
leading. Although that is all he is doing, it 
is a dificult and important undertaking, 
even if the quiet revolutionaries are wrong 
and analysis is not the whole of philosophy. 
His hope, and the nominal purpose of the 
entire book, is to help create a strategy of 
appraisal for the language of education. 
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Such a strategy is clearly needed, since all 
educational programs and platforms are 
carried in linguistic vehicles. Such pro- 
grams and platforms whether expressed in 
the esoteric language of a Plato or a Dewey 
or in the intellectual four-letterisms of a 
Bestor or a Rickover, need to be examined 
both as language and vehicle. This is what 
Scheffler proposes as the most urgent, if not 
the only, task of philosophy of education. 


To help construct the elements of such a 
grand strategy, he identifies the kinds of 
definitions, slogans, and metaphors used in 
education. (It is unfortunate that there is 
not enough space here to examine in detail 
some of his analyses, most particularly his 
definition and use of “programmatic defini- 
tions.”’) 

Given such a framework, Scheffler goes on, 
in succeeding chapters, to examine the nature 
of educational slogans (“We teach children, 
not subjects” and “There can be no teaching 
without learning’) and educational meta- 
phors (the analogy between the growing 
child and the growing plant; between the 
artist molding clay and the teacher “molding” 
children). Then, in the last two chapters 
he draws upon his analysis of educational 
definitions, slogans, and metaphors to con- 
duct an analysis of teaching and telling. 


Space limitations prevent either an ex- 
tended review of Scheffler’s analyses or a 
short history of the quiet revolution that he 
is furthering. But perhaps the flavor of both 
book and movement can be had by sum- 
marizing an example of philosophic analysis 
in education. For the case in point consider 
the “growth metaphor,” which is often used 
by teachers and administrators to explain 
“just what teaching is” to curious parents. 


Obviously there is some kind of similarity 
between the growing child and the growing 
plant, between the child's teacher and the 
plant’s gardener, between the kinds of ferti- 
lizer used to help each develop its potentials. 
Too, child and plant both pass through 
recognizable developmental phases—phases 
which may be helped or hindered by teacher 
or gardener and, consequently, it seems per- 
fectly obvious that teachers and gardeners 
can do better if they understand the laws of 
development pertinent to growth. In addi- 
tion, both child and plant will grow (but in 


what direction?) without teacher or gardener, 
as the child does after he leaves school and 
as the plant does in the wilderness; even so, 
the organism flourishes best when it has the 
help of its caretaker. Just as the gardener 
helps the flower unfold in all its potential 
splendor, so, too, does the teacher help the 
child realize all his inherent capacities. 


When the philosopher goes to work on 
such educational analogies he looks first for 
the place where it breaks down—and it must 
break down somewhere, for the child is not 
a plant. That is, given any two things, they 
are similar in some respects, but no two 
things can be similar in all respects, else we 
should then have but one thing. Where, 
then, does the growth metaphor fall short? 
The answer is found in a moral question, 
“What is the end of growth?” In Scheffler’s 
terms, 


If we once ask, however, how these capacities are 
to be exercised, toward what [end] the temper- 
amental energy of the child is to be directed, 
what sorts of conduct and what types of sensi- 
tivity are to be fostered, we begin to see the 
limits of the growth metaphor. The sequence of 
physical and temperamental stages is, in fact, 
quite compatible with any number of conflicting 
answers to these questions. . . . That is why, with 
regard to these aspects, it makes no literal sense 
to say, “Let us develop all of the potentialities 
of every child.” They conflict and so cannot all 
be developed. To develop some is to thwart 
others [and] responsibility for such decision can- 
not be evaded. (p. 50) 


When, therefore, an educator explains 
teaching, or a curriculum pattern, or a 
theory of education in terms of such a 
metaphor he is literally talking nonsense. 
He is unjustified in his language, and his 
philosophy (if that be philosophy) is pseudo. 


The quiet revolution goes on, and those 
who would support or suppress it should 
indeed read the Language of Education. 
Educators will continue to talk, and analysts 
will continue to talk about talk; but if this 
new approach to old problems has any 
“trickle-down” value, then talk about educa- 
tion will become more meaningful. 


—Hobert W. Burns 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
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Graduate Education 


Bernard Berelson, GRADUATE EDUCATION IN 
THE Unrrep States (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960) 346 p. $6.95. 

Back in the days before there were studies 
by commissions, proceedings of councils, and 
reports of foundations, everybody knew 
what a university was: it was a community 
of scholars. It was a place to which men of 
learning could repair to lead a life among 
ideas. No one thought much of how well it 
did its “job” or where its graduates went. 
It was not that kind of enterprise. 

Nowadays things are different. Not only 
are there studies and proceedings and reports 
in great abundance, but a great many of 
them are devoted to the task of finding out 
what a modern university is. And the more 
studies there are, the less it appears that the 
old definition will do. 

By general agreement, a university is a 
genuine university in the degree that it has 
become a graduate school of the arts, sci- 
ences, and professions. More precisely, it 
achieves status in the degree to which it 
becomes a “Ph.D. production center,” en- 
gineered to yield a marketable commodity 
more or less on demand. Hence, where the 
products are eventually marketed and how 
well they stand up under use has become of 
increasing interest to those on the produc- 
tion lines back home. 

This industrial metaphor is used advis- 
edly; it is the best way of explaining what 
this book is all about. If consumer eco- 
nomics and marketing research have finally 
come to graduate education in the United 
States, don’t blame it on Professor Berelson. 
This is where we are in the higher learning 
in America. And Berelson should know, for 
he has moved about in many fields in uni- 
versity education: English, library science, 
the behavioral sciences, and, presently, ap- 
plied social research. Consequently, he 
speaks with considerable authority in this 
highly readable book, a report financed by 
a Carnegie Corporation grant. 

Furthermore, he tells us what we want to 
know about graduate schools in this country! 
Eschewing the usual cant of the foundation 
tract, he examines—after a brief historical 
review of the 84 years since the founding of 
Johns Hopkins—the purposes of American 
graduate education, the institutions now at 
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work in the field, the students who attend 
them, and the programs they undergo. But 
these seemingly austere headings are only 
rubrics of invitation for Berelson to speak 
with candor about the “numbers racket” in 
college teacher supply and demand, about 
the “pecking order” of graduate schools, 
about the status-seeking grab for students, 
and the hypocrisy of the foreign language 
requirement in our otherwise fairly upright 
centers of graduate learning. 

In this book, which is devoted largely to 
the question of preparing college teachers, 
Berelson shows, via some fancy and appar- 
ently sound statistical maneuvers, that the 
college teacher crisis can be met without 
hysteria in the normal expansion of gradu- 
ate enrollment. In a section revealing his 
sociological expertise, he demonstrates that 
the status of the academic man depends a 
great deal on the status of the institution 
which conferred on him his Ph.D. degree. 
Therefore, as long as an individual considers 
his eventual place in the priesthood of 
critical importance, his selection of a grad- 
uate school must take account of its “status 
distance” from Harvard. Unfortunate but 
true, this hard fact must be acknowledged by 
honest men. Our society is one in which not 
even the Ph.D. is exempt from the social 
incentives of class and rank. 

This is a fascinating book, powerful in its 
own way, and refreshingly free of humbug. 
What appears a plodding and passionless 
subject is handled with delicate deftness and 
provocative melodrama.—V.C.M. 


Group Dynamics 


National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, THE DYNAMICS OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
Groups: SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
TEACHING AND LEARNING, 59th Yearbook, 
Part Il (Chicago: the Society, 1960) 286 + 
ct p. $3.75. 

This book, while it has a number of short- 
comings, does offer to the reviewer something 
unique—a ready-made critical review. Willard 
Olson in his final chapter dealing with the 
implications of the book says: 


The professional task of the teacher will not be 
simplified by the greater insight into pupils and 
groups afforded by investigations reported in the 
yearbook. True, the possibility of instruction at 
very high levels for the creative teacher are en- 
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hanced, but the problems of the teacher who has 
been sensitized to group processes without ade- 
quate techniques or experiences may have been 
increased. 


In a book concerned with a relatively new 
area of research, the failure to provide 
techniques which can be utilized by the 
classroom teacher might not ordinarily be 
counted a fault. It is true, as Morse states, 
that much of our understanding of the com- 
plexity of group life arises out of carefully 
controlled research studies and is difficult to 
apply directly to the hurly-burly of the 
classroom. However, the introduction prom- 
ises that the book will not only present the 
relevant sociopsychological knowledge about 
human groups, but will also develop “the 
connections between this knowledge and the 
pressing problems of instructional practice.” 
This the book fails to do. 


This failure to provide the “how-to-do-it” 
necessary for the classroom teacher is, as 
suggested earlier, partly due to the present 
state of knowledge, but it cannot be excused 
completely on these grounds. Techniques 
which are available for the assessment of 
group structure and attitudes are either ig- 
nored or glossed over without providing the 
detail necessary for application. Perhaps one 
reason for this lack of exposition may lie in 
the inclusion of somewhat irrelevant material 
which limits the space available. The article 
by Lehmann which seems primarily con- 
cerned with minimum standards of space, 
light, and heat in school construction, and 
devotes seven pages to the analysis of an 
admittedly “unpretentious” study, might 
well have been eliminated. 


On the other hand, if the promise of 
application at the practitioner level is dis- 
regarded, the book has much to recommend 
it. Getzel’s and Thelan’s discussion of the 
classroom as a complex social system is 
excellent. Morse provides a review and 
integration of a large number of articles 
relevant to the diagnosis and guidance of 
classroom relationships. For the researcher, 
Jackson offers a model for the measurement 
and analysis of group norms that should 
prove highly useful in research on both 
classroom and therapeutic groups. There is 
much to ponder here, and several of the 
articles deserve careful reading and _ re- 
reading. 
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The book as a whole serves to highlight 
the importance of a fast-growing body of 
knowledge that has great relevance for the 
learning process, but which has been largely 
ignored in most programs of teacher prepa- 
ration. I am convinced that in the school of 
the future, where much factual material will 
be imparted and skills accomplished through 
electronic aids, the teacher's role will become 
increasingly that of small group leader. To 
perform this role effectively, rather than 
merely to repeat present practices with 
smaller numbers of students, a knowledge of 
group dynamics will be essential. 


—Frank C. Noble 


History of Education 

James Mulhern, A History oF Epucation, 
Second Edition (New York: Ronald Press, 
1959) 754 p. $7.50. 

Abnormal uncertainty and conflict mark 
our age in educational thought. That we 
may yet extricate ourselves from the pre- 
vailing disorder is best augured by the re- 
surgence of interest in the history and phil- 
osophy of education—those segments of pro- 
fessional education most concerned with 
values. Note the steadily growing roll of 
distinguished names—Arrowood, Butts, Dug- 
gan, Eby, Good, Knight, Monroe, Reisner, 
Ulich, and Woody, as well as a host of 
younger scholars. James Mulhern has been 
numbered among this eminent company 
since his publications of the 1930's. 

As an addition to the growing body of 
historical studies on education, this volume 
is valuable on at least two counts: in itself, 
and as a means of understanding the way 
out of our ideological confusion. University 
students particularly should find this book 
useful in helping them order into a meaning- 
ful whole the welter of facts and theories by 
which they are beseiged. Along with lucidity 
and careful organization, the author has used 
30 years of teaching experience to infuse his 
book with provocative interpretations. He 
thereby renders an indispensable service to 
contemporary students who are frequently 
too inexperienced to know what questions to 
ask or what canons of logic and truth to 
judge by. 

Social, economic, and political backgrounds 
are considered; their educational conse- 
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quences are traced; nationalism and religion 
come in for their share of analysis. Mulhern 
clearly tried to write history as Ranke said 
it should be written—as it happened. But 
he does not hesitate at the proper moment to 
judge decisions, evaluate movements, and 
suggest deeper meanings. All such efforts 
are initiated with the intent to foster in- 
quiry, not to foreclose it, and to provoke 
reflection. 

Differences between the first and the 

second editions are specified by the author 
as follows: 
[This edition gives] a fuller treatment of Graeco- 
Roman culture and education; a new and more 
comprehensive treatment of medieval society and 
its educational practices; a more extensive ex- 
amination of educational theory and practice in 
Europe and America in post-Renaissance and 
post-Reformation times; a new chapter on the 
history of American education, of special im- 
portance for students; and an account of recent 
educational developments in Europe and in the 
Soviet Union. 


Should critics question inclusion of chap- 
ters on pre-literate, Indian, and Egyptian 
education, the best answer is that the true 
scholar knows that nothing related to the 
mainstream of cultural history is alien to the 
educational history of man. It is in this 
enlightened, humanistic spirit that James 
Mulhern has successfully made his contribu- 
tion to the American Renaissance in the 
writing of educational history. 


—Lloyd P. Williams 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Books Received 


|. American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, The Doctorate in 
Education: Volume J]: the Graduates; 
Volume II: the Institutions (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1960) 110 p. 
and 94 p. $2.50 each. 

2. American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Educational Administration in 
a Changing Community, 37th Yearbook 


(Washington, D. €.: the Association, 
1959) 221 p. $5.00. 

3. Joseph C. Blumenthal, English 2600 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1960) 


140 p. + 30 p. of mastery tests. $2.60. 
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4. F.C. Boon, Companion to School Math- 
ematics (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1960) 302 p. $6.00. 

5. Committee on Educational Finance, 
NEA, New Direction: in Financing 
Public Schools (Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, 1960) 143 p. Single copy, 
$1.00; discounts on quantity orders. 

6. James B. Conant, A Memorandum to 
School Boards: Recommendations for 
Education in the Junior High School 
Years (Princeton, New Jersey: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1960) 46 p. $.50 
per copy; $1.00 for three copies. 

7. John J. Corson, Governance of Colleges 
and Universities (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960) 209 p. $5.50. 

8. Tyrus Hillway, Education in American 
Society: An Introduction to the Study 
of Education (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961) 530 p. $6.00. 

9. Edwin J. Holstein and Earl J. McGrath, 
Liberal Education and Engineering 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1960) 132 p. $2.75. 

10. H. Thomas James (editor), Boardsman- 
ship—A Guide for the School Board 
Member (Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1961) 102 p. $3.00. 

11. Marshall C. Jameson and William 
Vernon Hicks, Elementary School Cur- 
riculum (New York: American Book, 
1960) 415 p. Price unlisted. 

12. James J. Jones and Irving W. Stout, 
School Public Relations: Issues and 
Cases (New York: G. P. Putnam's, 
1960) 195 p. $3.75. 

13. John W. Loughary, Counseling in Sec- 
ondary Schools (New York: Harper, 
1961) 153 p. $3.00. 

14. G. D. McGrath, A Student Manual for 
Methods of Teaching (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's, 1960) 196 p. $2.95. 

15. N. P. Neilson, An Elementary Course in 
Statistics, Tests, and Measurements in 
Physical Education (Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia: National Texts, 1960) 68 p. $2.00. 

16. Elizabeth Nichols, A Primer of Social 
Casework (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960) 181 p. $4.50. 

17. Ove S. Olson, A Workbook in Observa- 
tion and Student Teaching for Junior 
and Senior High School Students (Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing 
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Company, 1958-1961) About 150 p. University Press, 1960) 179 p. $4.00. 
$2.75. 22. Herbert A. Thelan, Education and the 

18. Elizabeth Paschal, Encouraging the Human Quest (New York: Harper, 
Excellent (New York: the Fund for the 1960) 224 p. $4.75. 

Advancement of Education, 1960) 80 p. 23. R. Murray Thomas, Judging Student 
Price unlisted. Progress, Second Edition (New York: 

19. Willis Rudy, The Evolving Liberal Arts Longmans, Green, 1960) 518 p. $5.50. 
Curriculum: A Historical Review of 24. E. Paul Torrance (editor), Talent and 
Basic Themes (New York: Bureau of Education (Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- University of Minnesota Press, 1960) 
bia University, 1960) 135 p. $3.00. 210 p. $4.50. 

20. Mary Horkheimer Saterstrom, Educa- 25. G. Max Wingo and Raleigh Schorling, 
tors Guide to Free Science Materials Elementary School Student Teaching, 
(Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Prog- Third Edition (New York: McGraw- 
ress Service, 1960) 298 p. $6.25. Hill, 1960) 348 p. $6.60. 

21. Redding S. Sugg, Jr. and George Hilton 26. Walter A. Wittich and Gertie Hanson 
Jones, The Southern Regional Educa- Halstead, Educators Guide to Free 
tion Board: Ten Years of Regional Co- Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions 
operation in Higher Education (Baton (Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Prog- 
Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State ress Service, 1960) 203 p. $5.75. 
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Retirement and Taxes 

The 1960 edition of Federal Taxes on Benefits from Your Retirement System, by 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein, was published in December 1960. Copies may be obtained 
for one dollar each from the Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois. 
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Linn Sheets 


Experienced Teachers Also Have Problems 


How to strengthen a program for helping 
the experienced teacher is a most interesting 
problem, and often most difficult. 

By talking with teachers, observing them 
at work, and conversing with supervisors 
and principals, one recognizes certain prob- 
lems which are confronted by some of our 
best teachers—the older teachers. 

Ihe purposes here are (1) to present at 
least eight problems peculiar to the older 
teacher, (2) to discuss an inservice education 
program designed to strengthen areas of 
professional competence, and (3) to suggest 
some basic principles as guides for profes 
sional leaders in developing programs for 
continuous growth. 


Problems of Experienced Teachers 

Although there are many problems faced 
by all teachers, the following are in many 
respects peculiar to teachers of experience: 

|. Scope and Sequence. Not knowing 
what and how much has been taught before 
their students come to them, or the way it 
has been taught, is a problem commonly 
recognized by both old and new teachers. 
This is particularly true of high-school 
teachers who are unfamiliar with the ele- 
mentary-school program. The secondary- 
school teacher may not know how many of 
the basic tools of learning have been mas- 
tered in the previous grades or what subject 
matter has been taught. Secondary-school 
teachers who are unfamiliar with the text- 
books used in the elementary school will 
have difficulty in helping students bridge the 
gap between the two schools. The same 


problem faces the college instructor who is 
unfamiliar with the secondary-school pro- 
gram 
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2. Keeping Abreast with Current Methods. 
“Core,” “integration,” “correlation,” “prob- 
lem solving,” “reading skills in high school,” 
“applied mathematics,” “community school,” 
and “resource use” are newer terms and are 
likely to be used with greater understanding 
by the newer teacher. Teachers frequently 
do not know how much of the type of 
teaching indicated by these terms they are 
using, or if they are using it at all. 

3. Desire to Experiment. Closely related 
to the above and often mentioned is the 
problem faced by the teacher who gets a 
vision of change in a situation in which she 
has long been acting according to a pattern, 
and is faced with the inability to move others 
in the school. She may wish to try a method 
of teaching which is entirely new or to 
prepare supplementary material to enrich 
the curriculum, only to be discouraged by 
the “best” teachers, as designated by many 
principals, who use the traditional text-book- 
assignment-recite-quiz method. 

4. New Concepts and Understandings. 
The carry-over of older concepts as to how 
learning takes place and the lack of a clear 
understanding of how children grow and 
develop from early childhood through school 
are problems that can only be solved through 
competent leadership. 

5. Pupils and Subject Matter. Increasingly 
difficult is the constant problem of teaching 
pupils the subject in such a way as to pre- 
vent failure. Many high-school teachers are 
essentially subject-matter teachers. The chil- 
dren who came to them just a few years ago 
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represented a smaller per cent of the total 
population and, intellectually, were a more 
select group than the pupils of today. The 
newer concept of 12 years of education for 
all pupils is very difficult for some teachers 
to accept in practice. 


6. Distance from College Courses. The 
distance from experience in college courses 
in the field in which the teacher is teaching 
sometimes results in a feeling of a lack of 
background in current information bearing 
upon the teaching field. Unless the teacher 
has enrolled in summer school, in extension 
classes, or in workshops, she is likely to be 
unaware of recent developments in such 
fields as science, mathematics, social studies, 
or research that are current in these or 
other fields. 


7. Sources of Materials. Although many 
teachers have many sources of materials, 
others have few. This problem frequently 
seems to be greater for experienced teachers 
than for beginners. Young teachers often 
possess a knowledge of an abundance of free 
materials. 


& Feeling of Personal Failure. Finally, a 
feeling of personal failure may result if 
duties and recognition are not well balanced 
and if enthusiasms are not generally high. 
The older teacher—the man with a family 
who finds it hard to live on his limited 
salary—may assume a “don’t care” attitude. 
The unmarried teacher who has lost her 
immediate family may feel that her contri- 
bution is small or her horizon too limited, 
unless she is in a school which has a whole 
some and stimulating atmosphere. 


Inservice Training 


Much has been written during the last 
several years by teachers, supervisors, and 
other educators on the problems of inservice 
growth. Recent books have provided excel- 
lent summaries of helpful suggestions for 
principals and supervisors. 

“Inservice growth,” as defined in a three- 
day discussion group of the 29th meeting of 
the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association specifies ‘those proc- 
esses and techniques (following preservice 
growth), formal and informal, for credit or 
noncredit through which an_ individual 
(including all school 


personnel) secures 
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growth which leads to his development aca- 
demically, personally, socially, and profes- 
sionally, and which leads to excellence in 
group participation both for himself and 
for those he leads.” 

Inservice growth does not necessarily imply 
a basic change in philosophy. Steps that are 
too big may damage what already exists. 
A good developmental program works with 
children; it should also work with teachers. 


It was further pointed out in the confer- 
ence that the inservice-growth program is 
effective when it gives a deeper under- 
standing of child growth; when it builds 
professional status and a recognition of 
problems; when it rises from questions that 
need answers and aims at answering these 
questions; when it is co-operatively planned; 
when it is a voluntary, continuous process, 
constantly elevated and improved. It must 
be informative, inspirational, and social, and 
it must be given recognition. 

Our present-day practice presumably starts 
with the child where he is and takes him 
forward. Just so, inservice professional 
growth can start only with the teacher where 
he is and never deviate from showing the 
respect for personality and experience that 
is due every individual. 

Gerald W. Smith, in discussing experi- 
enced teachers and new methods of teaching, 
suggests several aids for experienced teachers 
in acquainting themselves with changing 
method. Much emphasis is placed on 
working for a relationship among staff mem- 
bers that will keep talk and discussion going. 
Workshops, libraries, consultant services, and 
demonstrations are recommended. 

Smith states in an article in a professional 
journal that the principal or supervisor 
who helps to encourage teachers toward 
alertness for new and improved practice, 
must establish an esprit de corps that allows 
for disquieting facts or disturbing concepts 
about the complete adequacy of present 
methods, in light of current knowledge, 
without destroying morale or blocking cre- 
ative thinking.’ 


*Gerald W. Smith, “Experienced Teachers 
and New Method,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 34: 
114-20; December 1950 
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Kimball Wiles has done valuable work in 
bringing together in one book the thinking 
of many students from all sections of the 
country. In this sharing of thinking we are 
offered the solution that groups have devised 
to meet their own problems.? In stating 
what can be done to help the older teacher 
he says: 


Some of the. best teachers are the older 
teachers. They help the rest of the staff but 
some of the teachers nearing retirement age 
have less apparent worth. Some seek to find 
the easiest way to complete the last few years. 
They have reached salary maximum and make 
no attempt to improve their teaching. They 
have not attended any inservice course or read 
any of the newer publications in education. 
Others seem to want to prevent change. They 
have commitments to certain values which keep 
them from adapting their courses of study to 
meet the broad range of abilities present in the 
modern school." 


Sam Waldman has made some statements 
that are quite pertinent to the problem of 
inservice growth. Since inservice education 
follows preservice education, these state- 
ments apply particularly to the experienced 
teacher: 


Each teacher is an individual problem and 
needs different motivation. 


Many teachers are not even suspicious that 
their techniques or procedure need scrutiny. 

Habit patterns that are harmful to good 
teaching ought to be talked over. 


Getting some experienced teachers to try to 
improve their technique, particularly in the 
field of guidance, is as slow a process as that 
of a slow learner in reading. 


Many teachers are so sufficiently successful in 
their own estimate of their classroom compe- 
tence that they honestly sense no need for 
changing the educational techniques that have 
given them satisfaction. 

Many experienced teachers are suspicious of 
the “educational great books.” 

More than a few experienced teachers have 
been wounded by the blunt educational weapons 
of well meaning but careless administrators.‘ 


° Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better 
Schools (New York: Prentice Hall, 1950) p. 318. 
* Ibid., p. 98-101. 


“Sam Waldman, “Experienced Teachers and 
New Methods,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals $4:121-25; 
December 1951. 
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Ward G. Reeder® points out that the 
growth of teachers should be continuous. A 
teacher once prepared is not always prepared 
and as the best automobile will become obso- 
lete, so will the “best” in subject matter and 
methods in education. Experimentation, says 
Reeder, is constantly bringing forth new 
methods and new techniques, and is making 
us more familiar with the most baffling thing 
in the world—the workings of the human 
mind. 

He accuses many teachers of remaining in 
a “rut” and frequently becoming “old fogies.” 
Unconsciously many put on blinders and do 
their work in a mechanical and half-hearted 
way. He further states that other teachers 
use the same instructional materials and 
methods year in and year out, and that their 
minds are closed to all change. 

Mental stagnation, says Reeder, is the 
professional “unpardonable sin.” 


Guidelines for Professional Leaders 

1. Have Faith. The supervisor must have 
complete faith in the people he attempts to 
help. Well favored are the experienced 
teachers whose leaders believe in them. Con- 
fidence and security are most important. 
Teachers want help, but they want it from 
one who causes them to feel secure and 
wanted. 

2. Move Slowly. Frequent changes should 
be made in methods of instruction, but 
changes may lead to insecurity. Thus con- 
trol of change becomes significant as it is 
attempted. The leader must gain the con- 
fidence of the group with whom he works. 
Teachers must feel that their teaching world 
is not crumbling beneath them. Over the 
years they have struggled to establish certain 
teaching techniques, good or bad. These 
techniques are the ones in which they have 
confidence. 

3. Work on the Positive Side. Teachers 
should feel that the leader is learning from 
them. The leader should offer suggestions 
sparingly and should try to let his “new” 
ideas reflect from theirs. 

4. Change the Emphasis. Change the 
emphasis from “teacher” improvement to 
“learning” improvement. Determine what 


* Ward G. Reeder, Public School Administra- 
tion (New York: the MacMillan Company, 


1941) p. 152-81. 
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the older teacher does best and work toward 
its improvement. 

5. Avoid Minor Irritations. In many in- 
stances the little things, unimportant to us, 
but not to them, disturb the older teachers. 
For example, sudden schedule changes, as- 
signment of unaccustomed duties, or room 
changes will cause them to withdraw any 
semblance of co-operation they may have 
previously shown. 

6. Give Credit. Commend the many 
teachers who maintain high levels of excel- 
lence through continued effort; who realize 
the world of the children we teach is to be a 
different world from the one in which we 
now live; who recognize that, in the few 
years of college or professional school, only 
little more than the basis for effective 
teaching can be acquired; who realize that 
keeping abreast of the developments of a 
dynamic world make continuous education 
imperative. 

Much emphasis has been placed on prob- 
lems which confront experienced teachers, 
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with some suggestions being offered for 
alleviating these problems. In order that 
principals and supervisors may partially de- 
termine if they “contribute to the problem 
rather than to the solution of the problem,” 
these queries are offered as the bases of 
criteria: 

1. When have you indicated to a “not-so- 
good” teacher that she did something well? 

2. When did you last involve your teachers in 
a research problem concerning your school? 

3. What is your reaction to rumors or bits of 
gossip you hear outside of school about your 
teachers? 

4. Do your teachers help to plan faculty 
meetings? 

5. Do you route service bulletins to your 
teachers and call their attention to special 
articles? 

6. Do you make regular reading of profes- 
sional literature a part of your daily schedule? 


Conditions are not so ideal that all will 
keep professionally alive aside from the 
encouragement and assistance of those with 
whom we work. 


Curtis E. Nash 


A New Program in Teacher Education 


In the fall of 1959 a new program in teacher 
education was inaugurated at Central Michi- 
gan University. It is under the direction of 
the School of Education and the Department 
of Special Studies. 

In three respects this new program differs 
from the usual teacher education program. 
First, the program relies heavily upon indi- 
vidual and group guidance, to an extent 
rarely encountered in teacher education pro- 
grams. Second, the new program is actually 
two programs: one which takes the usual 
four years and the other which requires five 
years of college attendance in order to ob- 
tain the bachelor’s degree and certificate. 
Third, the public schools assume a more 
active and responsible role in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

The counseling process is vital in this new 
program. To achieve the maximum benefits 
from counseling, selected university faculty 
members serve as program counselors for a 


small group of students. As soon as the new 
student makes clear his intent to enroll at 
Central Michigan University in the teacher 
education curriculum, he is assigned to one 
of the program counselors whose responsi- 
bility it is to establish a relationship with 
the student which will be a lasting one. The 
counselor assists the student in orienting 
himself to the university; in selecting courses, 
programs, and activities from which he will 
benefit the most; in planning for off-campus 
experiences related to teaching; and in his 
adjustment to the on-the-job experiences. 
The counselor also helps the student inter- 
pret and evaluate his formal class and job 
experiences as well as the less formal activi- 
ties in which he participates. 


Dr. Nash is associate dean, School of Edu- 
cation, and director, Teacher Education 
Project, Central Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant. 
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At present seven faculty members (one 
each from the Departments of English, 
Speech and Drama, Mathematics, Industrial 
Arts, and Library Science and two from the 
Department of Psychology and Education), 
two retired faculty members and two staff 
members are counseling with students on the 
new program. About one fourth of their 
loads are devoted to this work, and it is 
planned to have them continue to work with 
the same students for a number of years. 


With the assistance of his program coun- 
selor, the student chooses the plan of teacher 
education he wishes to follow. Should he 
decide upon the four-year plan, his general 
education will constitute about 35 per cent 
of his total college work. Study in the major 
fields of specialization will account for 40 
per cent, while 15 per cent is devoted to 
course work in psychology and education 
and 10 per cent to pre-teaching and teaching 
experiences. 


During the first year in the University, the 
student on this plan spends most of his time 
in organized courses in general education. 
He also takes an introductory course in pro- 
fessional education which includes laboratory 
experiences. The second year is devoted pri- 
marily to general and specialized education, 
but the student is assigned to participate in 
the laboratory school on a part-time basis. 
In the third year, general and special educa- 
tion continue to constitute a large portion 
of the student’s program. In one semester of 
this year, he is assigned to part-time directed 
teaching in Mount Pleasant or another cen- 
ter within commuting distance. In the fourth 
year the student completes his general and 
special education in one semester. In the 
other semester he becomes a full-time stu- 
dent teacher and completes his courses in 
professional education. 


An important feature of the four-year 
plan is the follow-up of graduates during 
the first year of teaching. School and uni- 
versity personnel work together to plan the 
transition from the role of student to that 
of teacher. First-year teachers receive expert 
assistance in preparing instructional mate- 
rials, planning units of study, and working 
out professional problems. 

Should the student choose the five-year 
plan, his general education will make up 
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about 30 per cent of his college work. Spe- 
cialized education in the major field requires 
35 per cent of the time. Fifteen per cent is 
devoted to organized course work in psy- 
chology and education, and 20 per cent is 
devoted to on-the-job experience. 

The brief description of the five-year plan 
which follows will indicate the adaptation 
of the co-operative programs of Antioch Col- 
lege, Northeastern University, the University 
of Cincinnati, and others to teacher educa- 
tion on a large scale. A real attempt is being 
made to provide both the liberal and the 
vocational aspects of teacher education in 
an integrated program. 

A student on this plan spends his first two 
years of college on campus in a program 
especially suited to his needs. The remain- 
ing three years consist of alternating semes- 
ters of on-campus formal education and off- 
campus on-the-job experience. At the time 
that a student is working off campus he takes 
a closely related professional course or one 
in a subject-matter field in which he is teach- 
ing. These courses are taught by regular 
faculty members in regional centers or on 
campus late in the afternoon, at evening, or 
on Saturday. When facilities become availa- 
ble these courses may be taught via televi- 
sion, accompanied by scheduled discussion 
group sessions. 

In each of the three off-campus semesters 
the student both learns and earns as a full- 
time paid employee of a selected public 
school. Each of the succeeding on-the-job 
semesters provides a more challenging assign- 
ment and more responsibility. The student's 
first experience is that of a teacher assistant. 
The second is that of a teacher extern, and 
the final one is that of a teacher associate 
under close supervision. 

Up to the present time 13 public school 
systems in Michigan have formed partner- 
ships with Central Michigan University 
through which the program operates. More 
schools have expressed interest in the pro- 
gram and will become affiliated with it in the 
near future. The 13 schools now participat- 
ing are employing a total of 42 teacher as- 
sistants, teacher externs, and teacher associ- 
ates. Of the 42, 14 are working in elementary 
schools and the remainder in junior and 
senior high schools in a variety of subject- 
matter areas. 
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Although the duties and responsibilities of 
teacher assistants, teacher externs, and 
teacher associates have not yet been com- 
pletely defined, it is fair to list the follow- 
ing possible activities for each. 


Teacher assistants (third-year college stu- 
dents) work “around the edges” of teaching 
situations. They are involved in housekeep- 
ing tasks, such as care of rooms, and seeing 
that the physical conditions are suitable for 
learning. They work with the teacher in 
preparing teaching aids, bibliographies, and 
equipment and help take care of the supplies 
and bulletin boards. They take attendance, 
read announcements, and work as laboratory 
assistants. They keep daily logs of their ac- 
tivities, interview resource people for the 
class, and prepare daily activity plans for 
themselves. They take an active part in the 
community and professional life of the school 
by attending faculty meetings, reading pro- 
fessional literature, and attending school- 
board meetings. They also round out their 
knowledge of the school by helping in the 
principal's office, running errands, and help- 
ing enroll and orient students. 


Teacher externs (fourth-year college stu- 
dents) do many of the things that are appro- 
priate activities for teacher assistants. In 
addition, they develop files of free and in- 
expensive instructional materials. They 
work with small and large groups within 
the class under the careful direction of the 
supervising teacher. They monitor play- 
grounds and lunch periods and supervise 
boys and girls in their work with projects. 
They observe teaching in their own and 
other areas. They develop lists of techniques 
and methods, prepare unit and lesson plans, 
and do some teaching. In evaluation and 
testing they are in a position to make anec- 
dotal records and to become familiar with 
the guidance services. They assist teachers 
in making out grades, keeping records, and 
making case studies and scattergrams. They 
study cumulative records of pupils in class, 
assist with the holding of parent conferences, 
diagnose pupils’ problems; prepare, adminis- 
ter, and interpret tests. They take charge 
of study halls and certain extracurricular 
activities. 

Teacher associates (fifth-year college stu- 
dents) may do any and all of the things indi- 
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cated for the teacher assistant and the teacher 
extern. In many cases they assume the role 
of a beginning teacher, but on a reduced 
load and with more supervision from the 
principal, supervisor, and other persons so 
assigned. Their activities should be those 
of a regular teacher in a classroom or in the 
school at large. They will work in the com- 
munity and in the profession as regular 
teachers do. There is no wide gap between 
the end of the fourth-year experiences and 
the beginning of the fifth year, so far as the 
activities of these students are concerned. 


As the public schools and the University 
have more experience with these positions 
it will be possible to prepare more definite 
and specific job descriptions. 


For services rendered, students are paid 
salaries appropriate to their positions. 
Teacher associates receive more than teacher 
externs, who receive more than teacher as- 
sistants. Salaries vary, of course, from one 
school system to another; but, in general, the 
student who completes three full semesters 
of earn-learn experience will have received 
about the same pay as a first-year teacher. 


Students in earn-learn situations are super- 
vised by the public schools and the Univer- 
sity. Each student is assigned to work with 
a specific supervising teacher who has direct 
responsibility. The University maintains co- 
ordinators who work with supervisors and 
students. They also conduct seminars and 
classes for students working in the schools. 


A very important feature of this entire 
new program is the manner in which it was 
planned and is operated. On the University’s 
campus, there are four faculty committees, 
each appointed by the president, which ad- 
vise the staff of the project. An over-all ad- 
visory committee assisted in planning the 
entire program. Its membership includes 
representatives from top-level administration 
and seven of the departments of instruction. 
A general study committee is busy with the 
task of studying and recommending changes 
in the teacher education curriculum. Each 
of the departments of instruction is repre- 
sented on this committee. Establishing and 
maintaining partnership relations with the 
public schools is the concern of the School- 
University Relations Committee, while the 
Teacher Competence and Evaluation Com- 
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mittee has the unenviable task of evaluating 
the program in terms of the competence of 
teachers. 

This new program is based on the assump- 
tions that better programs of teacher prepa- 
ration require greater attention to individual 
differences among teachers, that public tax- 
supported elementary and secondary educa- 
tion must assume a responsible role with 
teacher education institutions in the recruit- 
ment and preparation of teachers, that the 
experiential aspects of the professional prep- 
aration of teachers can be provided best in 
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the classrooms of the schools themselves in 
co-operation with teacher education institu- 
tions, and that early and continued contacts 
of teacher candidates with boys and girls in 
realistic school situations will result in a 
higher level of motivation for the teacher 
candidates. 

If these assumptions are correct, then it 
is believed that this program will help pro- 
vide teachers who are better selected, better 
educated, and better prepared to meet the 
changing realities of the classrooms of today 
and tomorrow. 


John R. Rogers 


A “‘Different’’ Summer School 


Tur Vacation Summer School, sponsored 
by Fort Hays Kansas State College, is aptly 
named. Conducted for elementary-school 
children during the first five weeks of their 
summer vacation, the program is deliberately 
designed to be so interesting and challenging 
to youngsters that they will regard it as one 
of the most attractive parts of their custom- 
ary summer vacation. Since no credit is 
given and attendance is on a voluntary basis, 
the waiting list of children desiring admis- 
sion to each class indicates that the design 
is successful. As a matter of strict fact, how- 
ever, the school is not conducted primarily 
for the benefit of the children who attend. 
The College underwrites the project as a 
part of its year-round student-teaching pro- 
gram 

Fort Hays Kansas State College is a pio- 
neer (of 16-years’ standing) in the “block” 
system of teacher education. During the first 
eight weeks of a regular semester the senior 
education majors spend full time on the 
campus studying educational psychology and 
educational methods and principles. They 
spend the next eight weeks in the field, 
teaching full time in one of many co-operat- 
ing schools under the direct supervision of 
an experienced teacher. The last two weeks 
of the semester are spent on campus. 

Che unique aspect of the Summer Vaca- 
tion School lies in its attempt to extend the 
block system into a summer experience. As 
the typical summertime laboratory school is 
located on a college campus, there is nothing 


to be gained from fitting it into the block 
pattern. But Fort Hays has no campus lab- 
oratory school. Consequently, it was faced 
with the choice of no summer student teach- 
ing at all or the utilization of some available 
off-campus facility. The results of years of 
experience indicate that the choice of the 
latter was a fortunate one. 


Organization and Operation 

Although the local schools co-operate to a 
limited extent (as will be explained later) 
the enterprise is wholly sponsored and oper- 
ated by the College. One of four available 
elementary schools is leased for five weeks 
each summer. The contract between the 
college administration and the local board’ 
of education provides that the building 
selected, together with its regular equip- 
ment and adjacent playground, may be used 
in any reasonable and regular manner for 
the Vacation Summer School. Janitorial 
service is provided by the local school board 
but paid for by the College. All supplies 
(including textbooks, library books, art sup- 
plies, and classroom instructional materials) 
are provided by the College. 

Staff. The staff consists of a director, a 
supervisor of student teachers, a music super- 
visor, an art supervisor, a principal, and 


Dr. Rogers, who is now director of student 
teaching at the University of Mississippi, 
was director of student teaching at Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas, 
at the time this article was written. 
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teachers for kindergarten through grade 
seven. Only the director is a full-time 
member of the college faculty. The other 
members of the staff are employed for the 
five weeks during which the Vacation 
Summer School is in session. 


Costs. Because the materials used and 
some of the personnel involved are a part 
of other phases of the general college pro- 
gram, it would be most difficult to assay the 
cost to the College of the Vacation Summer 
School. An estimate for budgetary purposes! 
could be developed by multiplying the num- 
ber of weeks during which the school is to 
be in session by the number of classes pro- 
posed. The product of these figures multi- 
plied by $100 will give a general figure for 
budgetary purposes. 


Program. A great majority of the “stu- 
dent teachers” who participate in the pro- 
gram are experienced teachers who have 
been teaching on provisional certificates and 
are taking the college course in directed 
teaching in order to meet state certification 
requirements. Regular students with no 
teaching experience are allowed to enroll in 
the summer program only in those rare 
cases where it is impossible for them to do 
their student teaching during one of the 
long semesters. 


Experienced teachers set a pattern for the 
program. They do not merely need experi- 
ences with children. Neither do they need 
elementary experiences in making and fol- 
lowing lesson plans, using teacher's manuals, 
conducting routine classroom experiences, 
and the like. To require them to engage in 
activities which are appropriate for the 
neophytes in the regular program would 
meet the letter of certification regulations, 
but little would be added to the professional 
competence of the typical summer student. 

For these reasons, the program features 
the new, the experimental, the innovation. 
The watchword is: ‘““The student should see 
and participate in activities which he would 
not normally find in an ordinary classroom.” 
Purposeful activities, centers of interest, 
“unitized” approaches, and individualization 
of instruction are all stressed. We try to 
avoid the routine of “subjects taught in 


‘As the formula given is predicted on an 
assumption that teachers’ salaries will be in the 
vicinity of $80 validity of the 
figures obtained will vary. 


per week, the 
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isolation” which still characterizes the typical 
elementary school in our area. 

Another feature which grows out of a 
program tailored to the needs of “experi- 
enced” student teachers lies in a primary 
emphasis on observation rather than on 
participation. This, again, is explainable on 
the basis that the people involved do not 
need merely gross experiences in school 
routine. The team approach is utilized ex- 
tensively. Nothing is more typical of a 
Vacation Summer School classroom than 
several groups of children (each under the 
supervision of a different student teacher) 
working toward the development of different 
phases of a single unit. 

Recruitment. Parents tend naturally to 
view a summer school as a “make-up” or 
remedial school. This constitutes a plaguing 
problem for anyone who wishes to organize 
a program built around the activities of 
normal children. At Fort Hays, we combat 
this tendency in various ways: (1) the pro- 
gram is advertised through the regular 
schools as an enrichment program rather than 
a remedial one; (2) children are required 
to enroll in the grade in which they will be 
enrolled the following September; and (3) 
it is made clear to all concerned that the 
school’s program is one of enrichment—it 
provides children with opportunities to 
engage in experiences and activities which 
they would not normally have in a regular 
classroom. 


Plans for the Future 

As a result of new certification regulations 
which will require a bachelor’s degree and 
regular student teaching for an initial ele- 
mentary-teaching certificate, the present 
primary function of the Vacation Summer 
School will no longer exist after five or six 
years. Instead of looking forward to discon- 
tinuation of the program, however, we are 
now laying plans for an expanded but 
entirely different type of program. 

As holders of provisional certificates and 
the need for the present program gradually 
pass from the scene, the graduate program 
should become larger and more diversified. 
Such a graduate program should include 
(1) a practicum in educational supervision; 
(2) advanced courses in child study and psy- 
chology with a laboratory from life; and 
(3) a galaxy of experiences growing out of 
courses oriented to the traditional seminar 
and graduate research. 





